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PREFACE, 



There is no portion of English history so 
important as that which relates to the Re- 
formation. Hence an acquaintance with 
it is indispensable to inhabitants of these 
islands who desire to form just opinions 
upon the national institutions. At the pre- 
sent time^ such information is more than 
usually needed ; because Romanists are 
making great exertions to restore the lost 
ascendancy of their sect. As one step to- 
wards the attainment of this object^ they 
have industriously revived various calum- 
nies and misrepresentations by which op- 
ponents of a former day sought to render 
the Reformers odious and contemptible. 
It is^ therefore^ necessary to lay the truth 
anew before the worlds both as a protection 
to the unwary against the snares of artful 
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sophistry^ and as a measure of justice to the 
memories of certain remarkable men, whose 
labours to serve their country were in the 
highest degree disinterested, self-devoted, 
and beneficial Folly to appreciate the 
characters of those who reformed the 
Church of England, and adequately to com- 
prehend the transactions which drew them 
iiit(i» notice, are advantages without the 
reach of such persons as do pot consult 
works of confsideratble length. But readers 
whose enquiries are restrained within nar- 
rower bounds may acquire a Teasonable de^ 
gree of corrept information as to the most 
conspicuous of these <^haracters and affairs^ 
It is for the use of such readers that this 
abri(^ement has been compiled. It in 
hoped, that the young, and also eld^r per- 
sons who have not opportunities of reading 
larger works, may find these pages useful 
in leading them to an acquaintaAce with 
the Refe^rmation. Nothing has been at- 
tempted beyond a display of leading cha- 
racters and incidents. Many persons and 
facts, of great, but c^ secondary importance, 
have been wholly chitted. This appeared 
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necessary^ as well for placing principal mat- 
ters in a light sufficiently clear^ as for pre* 
serving the interest of the narrative. Of 
theological questions^ also^ very little notice 
has heen taken; such matters appearing 
unsuited to young readers^ and requiring, 
besides^ a degree of room which this unda- 
taking would not admit Nor, again, have 
any authorities been cited in this volume. 
Any readers who may desire to see the 
grounds upon which the several statements 
rest, must be referred to the Author^s larger 
work. It will there be found, that he has 
been careful to name the quarters from 
which he has drawn his information ; that 
in most cases, respectable authorities, con- 
temporary with the circumstances detailed^ 
have supplied this information ; and that 
adverse testimony, when any such has come 
to his knowledge, has been duly examined. 
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Tkeearly Bishop$ of Bome^Rise and Deelme qf the Pt^ 
Power— Tke Wdldense9-^Tke AUngense^-^fViekKfe^HttM* 
and Jerome of Prague — Pijpal Ditorderg-^hdMJgencei'^ 
Excommunication of Imther^^Hii PoAnof— 7%e protxst 
"^Zuinffle. 

The Christian religion had not long been preached 
before it took root in the mighty city of Rome. 
Vainly did heathen emperors endeavoor, by meant 
of persecution, to trample it under foot. All their 
guilty rage only served to shew the steadiness of 
those who held the new iaith, and thus to make them 
every day more esteemed. Hence, even before 
the Roman government embraced the Gospel, the 
bishops of the capital had gained great power and 
wealth. When the Emperor Constantine, in the 
beginning of the fourth century, became a Christian, 
these prelates were necessarily raised still higher in 
importance. They soon became the greatest men 
in Rome ; for the court, with of course the nobility 
in its train, was removed to the new city of Con* 
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stantinople^ and it never came back any more to 
the old capital. At length barbarian invaders over- h 
ran Italy ; but little besides Rome being left there 
to the emperors. The conquerors would have 
taken this famous city also had not its bishops ob- 
tained help from France. Charles the Greats or 
Charlemagne, as he is generally called, was the 
principal deliverer whom these prelates brought 
over the Alps to their aid ; and in recompence for 
his services, that celebrated king of France was 
^Lcknowledged as their emperor by the Romans, ott 
Christmas-day, in the year 800. As Charlemagne 
usually lived at a crreat distance from Rome, he 
eniJei the goverlent of that city to its bishops, 
who were to act under the authority of himself and 
his successors. At no great length of time after 
his death, his empire fell to pieces, and the Roman 
bishops contrived to make themselves mdependent 
sovereigns. 

Europe was then very barbarous and ignorant : 
the governments were unsettled, and the people 
still clung to the heathen superstitions which their 
forefathers had professed to give up. The Roman 
bishops, who came at last to be alone called Popes, 
whereas all bishops were formerly so called, took 
advantage of these circumstances. They meddled 
in politics upon every opportunity, and they in- 
dulged the superstitious crowd with images in 
churches, and with other seductive usages which 
had been popular in Pagan times. Hence these 
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ofM prelates gained by degrees a Tery striMig 
hdd over the minds of men. But, in the mean- 
time^ the pure religion of holy Scripture was be- 
oonnng erery day less understood* At lengthi the 
diflerent countries of the West growing more settled, 
knowledge happily spread itself abroad. Its pro> 
gress was powerfully aided by the discovery of print- 
11^ about the year 1450^ by which books were made 
much more cheap and plentiful than they had ever 
been before. For a long time^ even clergymen, 
and others acquainted with learnings had been very 
little used to read the Bible^ or the best books in 
Greek and Latin. But afler printing was once in 
fidl operation, both Scripture and other works 
containii^ sound sense and good information, came 
or£narily into the hands of reading men. Peo- 
ple's eyes were thus opened to see, that the relip 
gtoii in which their fiithers had brought them up 
could not be proved from the New Testament, and 
hence a general opinion gained ground, that the 
Church urgendy needed reformation* 

Many other causes had prepared die minds of 
men ibr entertaining this belief The darkest and 
most unhappy period after the Roman empire fell, 
was die tendi century. So miserable, ignorant, 
imd wicked were people generaUy during these 
hundred years, diat die few persons of good infor- 
mation whom Europe contained were inclined to 
believe, that the reign of Antichrist and the end 
of the world were at hand. In this wretched age 
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tries from the persecution which raged in their 
own. Some of them came over into Engkndi thus 
preparing the way for Wickliffe. This iamous di- 
vine was reader in theology at Oxf<H*d^ and one of 
the best scholars of his time. He came into gene- 
ral notice about the year 1370, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. He was led. to examine narrowly th^ 
Romish religion for the purpose of confuting tfae 
firiars, then extremely actiye in filling popplie*^ 
minds with superstition^ and very offensive to all 
who were better informed ^ to reH^n. Wiokli^ 
diUgenitly studied the Bible in order to judg^.how 
fiu: these men might be in the right He soon, saw 
that ihey were merely deci»ving the people, and he 
then laboured incessantly io spread among his 
countrjnoden a knowledge of the truth. It was- an 
arduous, but a very successfiil undertaking* .Men 
of all ranks embraced his opinions. Even John of 
Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, became his disciple 
and protector. Being thus powerfully defei^ed, 
he was allowed to die in peace, upon his rectory of 
Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. His principles, 
however, outlived him. They were, indeed, of 
immorliGd mould, and no exertions of their enemies 
availed to root them out from the public mind. 
Wickliffe*8 voice long ccmtinued to sound in Eng* 
land from his numerous writiiq;8 ; especially from 
his translation of the Bible. His disciples were 
known as Lollards, and a barbarous law, passed 
mder Henry IV. rendered them liable to be burnt 



iSm. But they nobly toaved ihese cnieltiesi and 
ifauB. ProtestanI opinions lurked among Englishmen 
from Wioklifib*8 death until the Rdbrmation. 
* The benefit of Witklifle^s labours was not con- 
&ied to his native land. His ^principles had a soil 
provided for them in Bohemia ; a colony of Wal- 
detises having settled iii that country some centuries 
befbrs, and its inhabitants generally being better 
indined towards the 6feek chtirchj which had ori« 
gtnaUy cetrMrtM their forefathers, tiian to the 
Church of Rome. England becanke particularly 
ionntootad widi Bohemia, by means of a marriage 
triuoh Bibherd II* ft>rmedwlth one of faerprineesses. 
WicUifleV books w^e thus quickly carried O^r 
mnong the Bohemians, and were most favourably 
fMsi^^ there* EspedaUy John Huss,* a clergy* 
nilin ftmcd lor his leamuig. Us goodness, and his 
idjilitibs in the pulpit, entered heartily into the 
Bn^h Refomer^s views. As Huss rapidly fomied 
, among his coontrymen a powerful party dissatifaiitd 
with Romanifrtn, the council of Constance, whiiih 
met in 1414, was anjuous to suppt^ss his c^iaiodi. 
The pious • Bohemian was, a<)cordingly lured to 
Constanee,^ under a saf&>condnct from the Emperor 
Sigiftmund;^ But this imperial promise proved 
nothing but a snare. The council of Constance, 
having gotten Huss into its possession, shamefully 
bomt him alive as a heretic Within a year after 
this deed of perfidious cruelty^ Jerome of Praguei 
B religious layman, who had come to Prague jn^rely 
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for the sake of keeping up the spirits of his friend, 
Huss, was like him seized and burnt. Besides com- 
mitting these atrocious crimes, the council of Con* 
stance, ordered the bones of WicklifFe to be dug 
from the grave and burnt This pitiful revenge was 
also carried into effect, but Wickliffe's principles, 
notwithstanding, maintained their ground. In Bo« 
hernia, indeed, the disciples of Huss asserted by 
the sword their determination to maintain that doc-» 
trine for which their revered countrymen had been 
^ntented to shed their blood. 

The Protestant Church, of which a remnant had 
^ver continued in Europe during even the worst 
eeasons of spiritual blindness, and to which Wick^ 
iilSe had given new vigour, was farther advantaged 
by grbss disorders in the papacy. Two, and even 
three persons at the same time laid claim to the 
office of Pope, supporting their pretensions by va-* 
Hous unworrthy means, and being acknowledged as 
heads of the Church by some nations, but denied 
that character by others. These disgraceful con* 
tentions naturally filled all Europe with disgust 
Nor when at length the papacy fell to a single 
claimant, did it gain much respectability ; several 
insignificant persons holding it one afler the other. 
These appointments were, however, fSur better than 
that of Roderic Borgia, at the close of the fifteenth 
century. For this depraved Pope, who called him-^ 
•elf Alexander VL was given up to profligacy of 
every kind, being only exceeded in wickedness by 



Caesar Borgia, one of his ilkgitioiata ckfldreiL It 
was a practice with both fiither and aoa to poiflon 
fuch persons as they desired to removei and there 
is reason to believe that this horrid treachery was 
at length justly visited upon both their heads* 
They went one summer's evening to sup in • gar* 
den in Rome; whence Alexander was broHght 
home dead, and Caesar in a most dangeroni^ oondi* 
tion. Both of them had accidentally partaken^ it 
eeems, of poisoned wine prepared for some otber 
person in the company. Within a few dajra of 
Alexander's death, Julius II. was elected Pope* 
He was also somewhat irregular in private life; 
and as head of the Church he proved a very fire* 
brand, filling all Italy with wars and contentions* 
JHis successor was Leo X. a man of reputable 
morals, but grievously ignorant of religion, and 
lonitten with an extreme love for show, music, fai* 
doknce, jesting, and bufibonery. Under Leo a 
vent was found for the contempt which a long count 
of improper conduct in the Popes had brought upon 
their station. 

/ A notion was current among the heathens of old| 
that when the soul of man leaves the body, it passes 
through fire, or some other tormenting substance^ 
€pat the purpose of being cleansed from such poUi:^ 
ticms as it had contracted upon earth. After a time 
this notion was adopted in the Roman Church ; 
fire alone being named as the fiitnre cleanser of 
the souli and the place in which it was to undergo 
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this painful puzification . being called purgatcnsj/i 
Men, hdwever^ it was taught, might escape soipe 
of lihe torments in store for them after deaiiiy. by 
iastingj abstuning from certain meata, and od[i«r 
itiortifications, while in the body. Overitlltbese 
sufferings, both in the worid and in purgatory, iii^ 
Popes claimed a controling power; it beingittt 
their option, according to tlie Romidt creed, totei- 
lieve such persons as they may choose not maif 
from the necessity of enduring penances while «atiye^ 
but also from remaining the regular time tsaudii^ 
cleansing fires when, dead* Papal exemptions fi!)om 
these penalties are called indulgences, and tiiqr 
were commonly sold for money. Whea Leo unis 
pope, his expensive habits, ^nd the building of St 
Peter's, at Rome, plunged him into pe^niary .dif- 
ficulties, and he determined upon, the sale of ii|v 
diligences for his relief. Tetzel, a profligate Do- 
minican friar, was the principal agent in GeaaaMuy 
for die disposal of tiiese papal ex^nnptions, and as 
he was an impudent, bustiing man,.he sold vast 
numbers of them among the ignorant and weirth- 
less. Persons of good information and morality 
w^re shocked at Tetzel's success ; for they loobod 
]uip(m the sale of indulgences as little dse tinn a 
disr^utable scheme to enrich the Pope at the ex* 
pense of public morals. This view was tak^i 
among others by Martin Luther, who now came 
forward to surprise tixe world. He was a Saxon of 
}iumble birth, who shewed early in life an uncom^ 
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nonibiidneBs for leiming, attd «rM in c^nsequdfiei 
favoBght up to the law, Wlien ftbcut to ent^r upM 
tliat {vrofoisioni he was walking out one day with a 
young finendy whom a flash of Ughtning suddenly 
laid bfeatUess at his feet The vanity of kunuut 
hopes was by this mounifid accident impressed so 
forcibly upon Luiher^s mfaid^ that he determined 
immediately to rencmnce the world, and become a 
fiSBT.: Sooii after^ had carried this design inM 
eocecu^n^ he found a Bible in die library of hia 
monastery* With eaget attention he read the-sa^ 
credbook, and his mind was ^ckly filled withno^ 
tistts .of religion, to. which Jndierto he had been a 
stangeTi Henowreedredaaiimtatioiitofittlhfi 
effiba of porofessOT in the Uniwrttty of Wittembeig.; 
andvhe soon aeqpiiied in that place a teiy high n^ 
pntatmn*' not jooiy asiminstnietor of youth, but also 
nLitL preacher* . While thus deservedly oeletealedi 
k kaing the year 1517, Tetzel came into the neig^ 
boinkood to sell indulgenoes. Among his cus-^ 
tQtteEs weie some of Lndier's congr^oticm, who/ 
upso the strength' of their purchase, went to their 
pastor, eonfesaed iniquities of na common atroci^j 
anid demanded absolution. Lndier refused, and 
bmg threatened by Tetaei in eoaae^pience, he Bp- 
pHed himself with his habitual industry to esaxmaae 
Ab nature of indulgences. Taking Scripture far 
liisvgmde, he soon became convinced that Popea 
ham no fiurther power ovar the penalties of sin than 
aasBdy to excuse men from worldly penances im« 
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posed by Churah autfaorily, HaYing oome to dni 
^onqlusioBi he thundered from the pulpit imraisttidb 
Invectives against the ruinous folly of trusting to 
these papal pardons for an escape from any penalty 
^ whiph the soul is liable after its release from the 
t)ody. He published, besides, in writing, thir^ 
five propositions against the received doctrine. of 
indulgences, with a declaration, that he would ap? 
pear on a given day to maintain publicly his.opii| 
Dions as to this matter. The appointed day arrivedi 
and Luther was in mdiness to dispute; but no 
man came forward as an opponent 
. M Borne the news of Luther's attack upon indul^ 
geX)ces was for a long time wholly disregarded* 
lieo seems to have indolently considered it as no^ 
thing more than the first step in one of those ridW 
$ulpus disputes .by which the friars of rival orders 
^Ije used to relieve the dulness incident to theit 
W(y of iife^ But Germany was soon agitated 
^ou^ her whble .extent by the explosion wfaidi 
had ta^en place at Wittemberg. Most men of iibe-i 
iftl. minds and good information rejoiced attheex* 
poaure of a system, by which the people were bod^ 
kyured in their morals, and duped of their money. 
At length Luther was attacked in turn. Tetei^a 
name was affixed to the first publication which ap«< 
peared against him* Abler men then put forth 
books upon the same subject. Luther, however, 
was not long in answering all that his adversaxiea 
alleged; and thus the contention, instead of abat^ 
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kig, became more spirited every day. The Pope 
was ihereforei in the end^ obliged to rouae hims^ 
«tid accordingly he cited Lather to Rome, The 
university of Wittembei^, however, petitioiied 
against this citation^ and the Elector of Saxony 
beidc»d the petition. Hence Luther was excused 
fiom a journey into Italy, and merely desired to 
iqppear at Augsburg, before Cardinal Cajetan, the 
papd legate. Cajetan was full of his dignity, and 
proud of his learning ; which was considerable. At 
fil$t, accordingly, he haughtily desired Luther to 
retract his opinions. The Saxon firmly told himi 
thai he most first be convinced of thefar unsoimd- 
ness. The Cardinal then proceeded to ai^ue with 
Idm, but he soon found, that he had met with one 
ijrho was more than his match. This attempt to 
Mtrieve the character of indulgences having thus 
wholly failed, Leo next issued a bull, cautiously 
Wovded, in which the virtues of these pardons were 
aolemnly declared. Luther noticed this bull by 
aaying, that Popes, like all other meOi were fat* 
Hble, and.by appealing firom the reigning pontiff* to 
the* next general council. An attempt was now 
made by the Roman court to raise a prejudtiee 
against Luflier in the mind of his sovereign, the 
Pjeotor of Saxony. But Frederic the Wise, as 
that prince was justly called, turned a deaf ear to 
{leo'a mesaengen These repeated disappointments 
aniirely ;exbausted the Pope's patience, and ac^ 
^Ofidinglyj on the 16th o£ June^ 1520,' he thun- 
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derM a bull of excommunication against the Saxon 
jlefinrmerv ordering^ iumong other things, that his 
wrkings should be burnt Luther quickly pub* 
Ushed an answer to this bull, which he called ^' Th^ 
execrable Bull of Antichrist/* he appealed again 
from the Pope to a general council, he printed a 
work, entitled ** The Babylonish Captivity," at* 
tacking Romanism in many new points, and, finally^ 
he made a bonfire under the walls of Wittembeyg, 
into which, before a crowd of applauding specta* 
tors, he formally cast the papal canon-law, and the 
bull issued against himself. 

After this decisive step Luther's party became 
tiiore numerpus every day. This growing disaffec- 
tion to the Roman Church alarmed the Emptor 
Charles V. and accordingly he made an attemj^t to 
stem the torrent, by summoning the Saxon Re* 
former before him, at the diet of Worms, in 1521. 
Anxidus friends advised Luther to disregard thiii 
summons, reminding him that imperial promises 
were not always worthy of reliance, as Huss and 
Jerome had fatally proved at Constance. But he 
courageously replied, " I should certainly go to 
Worms, did I even know that I must encounter as 
many devils in the place as there are tiles upon the 
houses." When arrived at the end of his journey, 
he found himself an object of general curiosity. 
The crowds that pressed forward to gain a sight ci 
him were greater than even those which had been 
Exacted by the pageantry of Charles's entry into 



Wbtms ; and lie daily xecciyed vkita from iadno^ 
duals of the highest rank. His behaviour was fiur 
from unworthy of such honours; being respectful^ 
fam, and dignified. But he refused to letraet aiqr 
thing. Notwithstanding, he was allowed to depail 
unmolested* After he was gone* however, an ediel 
was published, treadxig him as an excommunicated 
criminali and forbidding any one lo harbour him 
after the time of his safe-conduct should expire. 
His firiends thus eluded this severity. At an unfire- 
quented part of the road^ as be was journeying 
homewards, a party of horsemen in masks rushed 
out of a wood, seised him, and hurried him away 
to Wartburg, an ancient castle which crowned the 
h^ summit of » neighbouring hill. In this re- 
treaty which he called his Patmos, Luther spent 
from nine to ten months : during which time, his 
name beii^ kept a secret, he was known to the 
people about the castle by the fiuniliar appellatiom 
of Yc^mker George. In this concealment he was 
freely supplied with every thing needful, both for 
his personal ccmifort, and for the prosecution of 
his studies. He was thus enabled not only to 
write some controversial pieces, but also to make a 
great progress in translating the Bible into Ger- 
man : a work which in the end rendered his labours 
to refimn his country's religion immoveably secure* 
On leaving Wartburg, Luther was found to 
have lost none of his boldness and activity as a 
teacher of sound religion. Many political circumr 
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stances happily rendered the. German princes either 
ikvourable or indifferent to his exertions. Hence 
the di^t of Spire^ in 1526^ unanimously agreed^ 
that the several potentates and cities of Germany 
shpuld administer ecclesiastical affairs within theif 
respective territories, until the meeting of a general 
or a national council, in such a manner as to be 
able to answer for their conduct before God and 
the Emperor. This decree being tantamount to a 
formal toleration of Luther's opinions, gave great 
offence to the papal party, and accordingly a fa- ' 
vourable opportunity occurring, it was retracted by 
the Emperor's influence, at another diet holden at 
Spire, in the year 1629. The diet now, however^ 
'Was not unanimous. Six princes and fourteen im- 
perial cities protested against the intolerance of the 
nuyority. The members of this minority soon 
gained the name of Protestants, henceforth the 
honourable designation of all such western Christiana 
Its renounce the corruptions of papal Rome. Among 
the protesting princes Englishmen generally learn 
with honest pride, was an ancestor of their reign- 
ing monarch. Ernest, the Confessor, Duke oC 

* 

Brunswick Luneburg, was educated in the univer* 
•ity of Wittemberg, where he attended the lectureii 
of Luther, and where his generous spirit readily. 
imbibed the enlightenied views of that great Re- 
former. Through life, accordingly, this able and. 
religious prince was ever on the watch to estabUsh 
And defend thpse principlesi truly infaUiblei be* 
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cause written by the finger of inspiration, which 
formed the glory of his administration^ the rock 
of his immortal hopes. William, his youngest son, 
was grand&ther to Ernest Augustus, who, marry« 
ing the daughter of Frederick, King of Bohemia,- 
and Elector Palatine, became the father of King 
George the First; the progenitor of a race of sove* 
reigns under whose mild and judicious rule, Britain 
has not only stood nobly conspicuous, as the great 
bulwark of Scriptural Christianity, but also as the 
seat of a nation, which for virtue, wealth, and in* 
tellectual eminence, has hitherto found no equal. * 
While Luther was using in Saxony the weapons 
finmished by Scripture, solid learning, and sound 
sense, to shake the mighty usurpation of papal 
Rome, another divine, wholly unconnected with 
him, was similarly engaged in Switzerland. Ulric 
Zuingle, having made himself an excellent scholar 
in his youth, became an admired preacher on at* 
taining ripeness of age. In preparing for the 
pulpit, he saw more clearly every day, that he 
ought to seek his information chiefly from die 
Bible. In 1516, the year before that in which 
Luther began his^ glorious opposition to popery, 
Zuingle had ceased to preach any doctrine inca- 
pable of proof from Scripture. His hearers were 
equally astonished and delighted, being now per- 
suaded that Christianity, truly understood, was 
very far from being that dark, idolatrous, and su- 
perstitious creed which they had been taught under 
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its name* Happily the people were thus enlight^ 
ened when a Milanese friar came among them with 
9 cargo of indulgences. This impious and impudent 
trafficker endeavoured to recommend his wretched 
wares, by professing himself able to sell pardons 
even for crimes of the deepest dye. " At my nod,** 
he declared, ^' a tortured soul will instantly wing 
its way beyond the bounds of purgatory.** By such 
infamous representations many of the more igno- 
rant Swiss were duped out of their hardly-earned 
money. Zuingle strained every nerve to stem this 
torrent of iniquity and folly. Nor did he fail of con- 
siderable success : the vile indulgence-dealer being 
received in some places with indignant contempt* 
Zuingle, however, was so disgusted with the Pope's 
conduct in thus pillaging and corrupting ignorant 
people, that he set himself upon a diligent ex- 
aminati6n of the Romish religion in all its parts^ 
He soon saw, that it rests upon a foundation of 
sand, and he found very little difficulty in persuad- 
ing the people of Zurich, where he lived, wholly 
to give up the vain traditions of Romanism, and to 
suffer nothing in their churches which will not bear 
to be fairly confronted with Scripture. 
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ofPttrUameat against the Ptqfal Authority — Translations (ff 
the Biide. 

Within a very few years of our Lord's crudfixioiit 
his holy reli^on appears happily to have found its 
way into Britain. Exactly who were the messen* 
gers that brought these glad tidings, or whence 
they came, are points &r from easy to ascertain. 
Papal writers assert, that the first Christian mi&> 
aionaries who landed upon British ground were 
tent from Rome. This assertiouj however, is nel^ 
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ther supported by conclusive evidence, nor can it 
be satisfactorily reconciled with certain known facts. 
The ancient British Church was overthrown in 
England, in the fifth century, by the heathen 
Saxons who conquered the country. About one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, Gregory I. 
Bishop of Rome, endeavoured to convert these ido- 
laters by sending among them Austin, a Roman 
monk, and some other missionaries. Ethelbert, the 
king of Kent, then more powerftil than any other 
petty sovereign in England, had married Bertha, a 
Christian princess from France, and it was by her 
means that the preachers of evangelical truth were 
favourably received in Kent Ethelbert soon bo- 
came their disciple, an example which his people 
followed, and Austin then resolved upon attempt- 
ing to convert the other Saxon kingdoms. Wales, 
Cornwall, Scotland, and Ireland, were already 
Christian, the Saxons never having overrun those 
countries. Austin very sensibly desired assistance 
from them in his arduous enterprise. But the na- 
tive British Christians kept Easter at a different 
Ifane from their brethren at Rome, differed firom 
them also in many other usages, and held no inter* 
course with the Roman bishop. These facts ren^ 
der it probable that Britain was not converted from 
Rome, and they render it certain, that the native 
Christians knew nothing of a dependence upon the 
Pope. Now Austin came furnished with an ao- 
thiHrityfrom Gregory to act as archbishop over all 
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the British isles, and he would ftin have redno^ 
every congregation in them to a strict conformity 
with the Roman Church. This encroaching spirit 
naturally disgusted the British bishops, who re« 
fiised to give up their country's usages, to place 
themselves under Austin, as their archbishop, oc 
to act at all with the foreigners, looking upon them 
as open to just suspicion from the worldliness 
joined with their zeal. Austin's mission proved^ 
however, advantageous to the Saxons generally. 
For his powerful friend, Ethelbert, enabled the 
Roman preachers to make their way into most parts 
of England. It is true, that these foreigners were 
seldom so fortunate as to establish themselves 
among the people to whom they went, but their 
preaching had the effect of lessening Saxon preju-* 
dices against Christianity. This was a great ad- 
vantage to the good cause ; which the native clergy 
were active in improving. Missionaries, from 
Scotland chiefly, soon began to labour among their 
southern neighbours, and happily with consider* 
able success. These ministers of British birth con* 
verted in a few years the bulk of the heathen 
Saxonsj and moreover, established churches among 
them. After a short time the Kentish party, which 
was connected with Rome, obtained possession of 
these churches; and at length the whole island 
entered into communication with the Pope; re* 
specting him as the most dignified bishop of West- 
ern Europe. He was not, however, admitted to the 
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exercise of any authority over the Anglo-SaxoB34 
Nor did William the Conqueror^ although he 
brought over into England, upon his invasion, a 
banner consecrated by the Pope, and although he 
made a Bhew of acting upon one remarkable occa-' 
sion, under papal advice, ever surrender to the 
Roman see, even in appearance only, the privileges 
of his crown. On the contrary, when he called 
over the Pope's legates, to give him counsel, as he 
pretended, respecting the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury, and other Anglo-Saxon dignitaries whom he 
found it convenient to remove, he took the lead 
hknself in the proceedings, and caused every thing 
to be done by his own authority. His successors 
generally followed his example, refusing to admit 
that the Popes were entitled to any power within 
their dominions. But whenever a prince usurped 
the throne, or was weak from any other cause, the 
Roman bishops, being always upon the watch, and 
being excellently served by their creatures, the 
monks, who in time overran the country, contrived 
to gain some advantage for their see. Every such 
encroachment was, however, manifestly an inroad 
upon the constitution; and acts of Parliament, ac- 
cordingly, passed one after the other, while Ro- 
manism was the national religion, proved that 
Englishmen had, notwithstanding, never wholly 
lost sight of their independence in Church, as well 
as in State. 
Nevertheless, the people generally seeoi to have 
4 
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made litde cUflSculty in receiving erery principle 
and usQge which came recommended to them firom 
Rome, until Wickliffe aroise to shew them that 
they had thus unwittingly admitted into their t^li* 
gion many things at variance with the Bible. After 
that great* Reformer's appearance, the Lollards 
were ever a numerous body among Englishnm. 
But they were prevented from forming themselves 
into a regular society by the persecuting laws with 
which Henry IV. consented to arm the clergy, for 
the purpose of gaining over that powerftd order to 
support his usurpation. Hence the Lollards, for the 
most part, differed little outwardly from their neigh- 
bours. They were chiefly known by their con- 
tempt and hatred of the established religion and of 
its ministers, joined to a determination to read 
Scripture, and other books relating to religion, in 
Uieir own tongue. Occasionally these habits led 
some holy and undaunted spirit to brave the hor- 
rors of the blazing pile : and commonly were seen 
those who, shrinking from this agonisii^ death, 
had abjured their opinions. Such unhappy Christ 
tians were branded upon the cbe^, and badged 
upon the shoulder. Nor were they allowed to go 
abroad with any thing upon their heads hiding the 
letter marked upon the cheek, nor without a dress 
in which a faggot was not worked or painted upon 
the left shoulder. Others of the poor Lollards 
were confined in monasteries, nominally as peni- 
tents, but really as prisoners for life. 
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derM a bull of excommunication against the SaxoH 
Befinrmer, ordering^ among other things, that his 
writings should be burnt Luther quickly pub* 
Ushed an answer to this bull, which he called ^' Th« 
execrable Bull of Antichrist/' he appealed again 
from the Pope to a general council, he printed a 
work, entitled ** The Babylonish Captivity," at* 
tsiddng Romanism in many new points, and, finally^ 
he made a bonfire under the walls of Wittemberg» 
iitto which, before a crowd of applauding speeta^ 
tors, he formally cast the papal canon-law, and the 
bull issued against himself. 

After this decisive step Luther's party became 
liiore ntonerpus every day. This growing disaffec- 
tion to the Roman Church alarmed the Emptor 
Charles V. and accordingly he made an attemj^t to 
stem the torrent, by summoning the Saxon Re* 
former before him, at the ^et of Worms, in 1581. 
Anxidus friends advised Luther to disregard this 
summons, reminding him that imperial promises 
were not always worthy of reliance, as Huss and 
Jerome had fatally proved at Constance. But he 
courageously replied, " I should certainly go to 
Worms, did I even know that I must encounter as 
many devils in the place as there are tiles upon the 
houses." When arrived at the end of his journey, 
he found himself an object of general curiosity. 
The crowds that pressed forward to gain a sight of 
him were greater than even those which had been 
iKttracted by the pageantry of Charles's entry into 



WbrmB I and he daily xecaiyed vkita from mOA 
duals of the highest rank. His behaviour waa fiur 
from unworthy of such honours; being respectful^ 
finn, and dignified. But he refused to letraet aiqr 
thing. Notwithstanding, he was allowed to depail 
unnudesled* After he was gone, however, an ediel 
was published, treating him as an excommunicated 
criminal, and forbidding any one to harbour him 
after the time of his safe-conduct should expire* 
His friends thus eluded this severity* At an unfre- 
quented part of the road, as he was journeying 
homewards, a party of horsemen in masks rushed 
out of a wood, seised him, and hunried him away 
to Wartburg, an ancient castle which crowned the 
lofty summit of » neighbouring hill. In this re- 
treat, which he called his Patmos, Luther spent 
from nine to ten months : during which time, hie 
name beii^ kept a secret, he was known to the 
people about the cskstle by the fiuniliar appellatiop 
of Yoknier George, In this concealment he was 
freely supplied with every thing needful, both for 
his personal comfort, and for the prosecution of 
his studies. He was thus enabled not only to 
write s<»ne controversial pieces, but also to make a 
great progress in translating the Bible into Ger* 
man : a work which in the end rendered his labours 
to refimn his country's religion immoveably secure* 
On leaving Wartburg, Luther was found to 
have lost none of his boldness and activity as a 
teacher of sound religion. Many political circunif 
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it. The result was« that all the prelates^ Fisher erf 
Rochester alone excepted, pronounced the King's 
marriage of doubtful validity. 

Political events disappointed Henry's expecta- 
tions. The Emperor would not consent to the 
divorce of his aunt, and the Pope was then com- 
.pletely in his power. An imperial army had taken 
Rome, and it kept Clement closely besieged in the 
castle of St. Angelo, whither he had fled for safety. 
No messenger could approach the miserable pontiff 
in his retreat without passing through Charles's 
troops, and especial orders were issued that no 
negociations for divorcing Catharine should be suf- 
fered to proceed. Clement's anxiety to keep upon 
tolerable terms with tiie Emperor was also incareaa- 
ed by that monarch's threats to procure his depo- 
sition from the popedom, as being of illegitimate 
birth, and as having obtained the papal dignity by 
simony ; both of which reasons were sufficient for 
invalidating his claim to it. At length, after a 
confinement of seven months in the castle of St. 
Angelo, Clement, having come to an agreement 
with Charles, regained his liberty, but he was in a 
most unhappy plight, and still completely at the 
Emperor's mercy. He, therefore, endeavoured to 
escape from Henry's applications for a divorce by 
craving longer time, and even by recommending 
privately, that the King should take another wife 
upon his own authority, and then commence a suit 
in the papal courts for annulling his former mar- 
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riage. This advice wasi how^yeri at once disie* 
garded by Heury^ and he renewed his appiicatioiit 
for a regular enquiry into Ms case. At lengthy 
Clement found himself obliged to make a shew of 
Kstening to importunities from a quarter so power- 
fid $ and, accordingly^ he commissioned Wciaej, 
mih the assistance <^ Campeggio, an Italian car* 
dinal, to ^ H^sry's matrimonial cause iqpon Eng« 
lish ground. 

' With this arrangement Henry was satisfied, for 
he doubted not that both the judges were in his 
interest. Upon Wolsey he could not fail to reckon^ 
end Campeggio had received a substantial ikvour 
at his hands ; having been pr^rred by him to the 
wealthy bishopric of Salisbury, when in England 
ten years before, with a view to raise contributions 
fi>r an expedition agunst the Turks. The King's 
expectations were, however, completely disappoint* 
ed. Campeggio delayed his journey to England 
«Uitil the last moment, travelled thither in the most 
leisurely manner, and when arrived in London, 
aought'only for pretences to protract the cause* 
Wolsey too, though the senior cardinal, and ao* 
oiatomed habitually to take the lead, affected to be 
gmded entirely by his Italian associate. Never* 
Aheless the two judges could not help opening a 
court, proceeding to the despatch of business, and 
even holding out the prospect of giving sentence 
upon a particular day. A numerous assemblage 
attended at that time, being the S3d of July, £w 

g6 
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the purpose of hearing the conclusion of so reitiark'^ 
able a cause ; hut Campeggio merely mocked the 
general curiosity. '* Now," said the wily Italian^ 
** begins the vacation in the Roman courts; and 
•of them the court here is merely a branch. It must^ 
therefore, be governed by the same rules; im.d 
hence it cannot transact any more business at pre* 
sent. I must, accordingly, adjourn these proceed-* 
ings until October, when, business recommencing 
in Rome, we may be allowed to resume our sit- 
tings." . Before October came the Pope withdrew 
their powers from the two cardinals, and sent a 
notice into England, citing the King and Queen 
before himself, upon the ground of his determina^ 
tion to decide the cause in person. Henry would 
not, however, allow these citations to be served, 
jconsidering them as an insult to the independence . 
ipf his crown ; and he now became aware, that Cle- 
ment, in his late emplo3rment of the two cardinals, 
had merely sought to gain time until he could se« 
pure. his own interests with the Emperor. 
, This discovery caused Wolsey's immediate down- 
fall. That famous cardinal was born in 1471, at 
Ipswich, where his father, it is generally said, was 
a butcher. The future statesman, proving a boy 
of uncommon abilities, was sent for education to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. On attaining man- 
hood, he became master of the adjoining grammar- 
achool ; in which situation he taught the sons of 
4he Marquess of Dorset, who, delighted with find- 
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-ing so able atn instrnotorfop fais obiMreni gafe hiSt 
the rectory, of L}nBungtOD> in Sottiersetehire. Wh^ 
.Wolsey went down to take possession- of this bene^ 
•fice, his pronenest to levity and vicious iadulgetibe 
-appears to « have- betrayed him into some > signiA 
4ndiscretion : Sir Amias Paulet, one of the neig^ 
4x>uriDg geAfiry, having placed him in die stooka. 
£iit although Wolsey never forgave the knight l!»r 
.thus espoung. hm,^ his fhture rise was' not impeded 
J>y the disgnace. On the contrary, fortunate intrp^ 
.duotions, an excellent address, uncommon abilities, 
imd unwearied perseverance, rapidly raised him 
•from one preferment to anodier. At the late king^B 
.deatlihe was /Dean of Lincohi, and royal almoner. 
On the present king's accession he soon became a 
-dfatingaished farourite at court His temper and 
habits, indeed, vrere joyous and convivial ; qualities 
whidi could scasrcely fail of gaining upon the alBfeo- 
tions of a prince in the prime of youth. He pos- 
sessed that taste for magnificence, and that grace*' 
ful courtesy of manner, which, being usual among 
.persons of elevated rank, are looked for by them 
in such as are admitted into their society. H^ 
advised Ins youthiul sovereign to indulge freely i^n 
those pleasures,' which the princely station, and the 
•hoards of a parsimonious father placed so tempt> 
jngly within his reach. These recommendation^ 
being attended by great talents^for business, and k 
-strict attention to it^ Henry soon found the almoner 
indispensible to him, both as a man of pleasure 
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«nd a king. Woisey availed himself of thk par- 
tiality to make immense acquii^itioBs. He became 
Archbishop of York^ and with that see he held in 
-succession the bishoprics of Bath and Wells, Duiv 
ham^ and Winchester, together with the rich ab*- 
i)acy of St. Alban's. He received also large pei^ 
sions both from the king of France ai^d the Empe- 
ror; and he filled the office of Lord Chancellor, 
AS)he added to this enormous wealth, and these 
splendid appointments, the dignities of cardinal^ 
and of papal legate, there was hardly any thing of 
professional rank, or political power, short of the 
papax^y; which was left him to desire. Hewas,iiw 
deed, the most opulent and powerful subject that 
England ever saw. As a public servant he seems 
to have generally shewn himself both able and isr 
dustrious ; nor probably, had it not been tor his 
c(Histant endeavours to gain the popedom, would 
his arrangements ever have been at variance with 
the national interest. In his mode of living, Wot 
8ey*s magnificence and profusion knew no bounds. 
His establishment was upon a princely scale, and 
individuals of superior birth esteemed themselv^ 
fortunate in obtaining a situation about his person. 
It is by the looseness of his ordinary conduct, and 
by his want of sound morality, that this great mi- 
nister's memory is tarnished. Gay and dissipated, 
vain, haughty, and rapacious, he would have in- 
curred just reproach in any station : to the profes- 
sion which showered down upon him wealth and 
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honours with a liberality so prodigal, he was an iil^ 
deniable disoredit 

After having maintained his unexampled eleva- 
tion during fifteen years, Wolsey wholly ruined 
Jiimself by his double dealing as to the king's ma* 
trimonial cause. At the opening of the Michaelmas 
term, which followed his iq[>pearance as Camp^gio*B 
associate, he proceeded once more to the court of 
Chancery with all that gorgeous ostentation which 
ever attended him in public Two days afterwards, 
however, he was required to surrender the great 
sedl, and to take up his abode at Esher, a village 
in Surrey, where was tiien a mansion belonging to 
the see of Winchester. Before he left town he 
arranged his magnificent sideboards of gold and 
silver plate, his costiy tapestry, wardrobes of fine 
linen, silk, and velvet, together vrith other splendid 
articles, for the purpose of delivering them up to 
the king's officers. Having completed tiiis melan- 
choly task, he went oa board his barge, and rowed, 
half broken hearted, up the river towards Putney. 
Being landed at that village, h& mounted his mule^ 
and began a sorrowful ride in the direction of Esher* 
His attention was quickly roused by a gentleman 
coming at a great pace down the hill, and who 
proved to be Norris, groom of tiie stole,..bearing a 
kind message from the king. Wolsey was no sooner 
apprised of this than he dismounted with unwonted 
agility, knelt down in the mire, tore his cap off his 
head, and in that abject posture received tiie grar 
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tious communication, which, with a ruby rin^^ 
Norris was charged by his royal master to deliver, 
•After the receipt of these grateful boons, Wolsey 
•accomplished what remained of his journey in better 
spirits ; but he found that his fall was, indeed, se« 
vere. Instead of the magnificent superfluity which 
he had left at Whitehall, his house at Eshier wa« 
wholly unfurnished, and a few articles were bor- 
rowed of the neighbours for his personal accommo- 
*dation. As for his attendants, they continued for 
^almost a month without either beds, table-Iinenj 
<iishes, or money. 

' During his unhappy residence at Esher, the 
Cardinal was harassed by legal proceedings insti- 
tuted against him at the suit of the crown. By 
an act of Parliament passed in the reign of Ed- 
'ward III., the provisions of which were explained 
and extended under Richard II., the procuring 
"of any instruments or processes from Rome with- 
out the royal license, exposed the individual so 
offending to the penalties of 9i. prcemumre ; that is, 
he lost the protection of the law, his eflects were 
forfeited, and his person was liable to be imprison- 
ed. Wolsey was now indicted under this act, 
which, though strictly constitutional, had long 
been little regarded. At first he pleaded ignorance 
of having infringed the law ; but afterwards, hav- 
ing admitted himself guilty of the acts laid to his 
charge, a sentence oi prcemumre^ which placed 
liis person and property wholly at the King's 
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mercy^ followed as a matter of course. An a&* 
cusation against him, consisting of forty-fouif 
charges, was then presented by the House of Lordel 
to the King, and a Uke blow would, probably, have 
been sdmed at him from the Commons, had not 
one of those able men, whom he never fidled to 
retain about his person, generously undertaken to 
plead the cause of a fallen master. 

It was Thomas Cromwell, who had procured hifl 
Ireturn for a borough with this particular view, to 
whom < the Cardinal was indebted for this service 
in the Lower House. The King was delighted by 
Cromwell's conduct, so different from the cold. 
Calculating selfishness which generally prevails in 
the world, and he took Wolsey's late dependent 
immediately into his own confidence. The re- 
markable man who thud honourably made his way 
to distinction, was the son of a blacksmith at 
Putney, in Surrey. The youth of Cromwell wai 
one of hardship and difficulty. At one time he 
was clerk in the English factory at Antwerp, at 
another, he served as a mercenary soldier in the 
army which took Rome, and there was a season in 
which he was even reduced to beg his bread 
among foreigners. Greatly to his credit Cromwell 
never allowed prosperity to make him forgetful of 
these early disadvantages. When he left England 
to struggle for a living abroad, he was driven by 
distress to leave unpaid a debt of forty shillingsi 
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contracted with a woman who kept a public hous^ 
at Hounslow. Riding down Cheapside one day 
after he had became a minister of state, he saw this 
woman, and calling her up to him> he not only 
acknowledged his debt, but also, finding her re- 
duced to poverty, he pensioned her for life. 
While at Florence his necessities obliged him to 
sue for alms, and a merchant, named Frescobaldi« 
generously supplied him with anew suit of clothes^ 
a horse, and sixteen ducats in money, as the means 
of enabling him to reach his own country. When 
Cromwell was in the height of his prosperity, he 
saw the liberal Italian in London, whither he had 
come in the hope of retrieving his affairs, then 
fallen into a very embarrassing condition. The mi- 
nister immediately made himself known to his 
ancient benefactor, insisted upon entertaining him 
at his own house, gave him thirty-six ducats as a 
re-payment of the advances made to himself at 
Florence, added a present of sixteen hundred 
more, by way of interest, as he said, and rendered 
him most important services in collecting his Eng« 
lish debts. Upon another occasion, Cromwell re- 
cognised at the monastery of Sheen, where he was 
engaged in administering the oath, of supremacy, a 
poor man from whom he had received many kind- 
nesses in his youth. To the great surprise of his 
brother commissioners, he called this humble indi- 
vidual to him, obligingly took him by the hand. 
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mentioned the benefits which he had once received 
from him^ and promised to provide for him during 
life. 

Wolsey's misfortune preyed so severely upon his 
spirits, that he became alarmingly ill. Henry 
heard of this with much concern, and he sent im* 
mediately to the Cardinal his own physician, with 
a valuable ring, and with friendly messages both 
from himself, and from Anne Boleyn. These acts 
of kindness were speedily followed by the roydl 
pardon for ofifences committed under the act of 
pnemumre, and by a very liberal provision for the 
late favourite's future maintenance. Wolsey could 
not, however, obtain permission to appear again at 
court, and after a short time he was ordered to take 
up his abode within his own diocese of Yoik. 
Reluctantly obeying, he travelled northwards, at- 
tended by a retinue far less imposing, indeed, than 
any of those which had waited upon his movements 
in former times; but still magnificent He first 
settled his numerous establishment at Southwell: 
where was a mansion belonging to the see of York* 
In this abode he displayed a new and a highly 
amiable character. He was exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his professional duties, hospitable^ 
'courteous, easy of access, and charitable. After 
living for a few weeks at Southwell, he removed to 
Scroby, another house appended to his see. There 
too the &me of his piety, his alms-deeds, and affit* 
bility soon filled all the surrounding country. He 
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displayed the same excellent qualities at Cawood, 
where he seems to have thought of settling finally* 
But he had not long been seated in the castle of 
that place, when he was arrested upon a charge 
of high-treason. Altered for the better as his 
manners had lately been, it appears that his aflfec- 
tions were not thoroughly weaned from the splendid 
vanities amidst which he had lived so long. It 
had been discovered, accordingly, that he was 
forming conspiracies against the government both 
in England, and with Rome. Of such miscon- 
duct, however, his neighbours at Cawood were 
necessarily unaware, and they poured blessings 
upon him, and curses on his enemies, a^ he left the 
castle in custody, viewing him as a benefit and an 
honour of which they were unjustly despoiled* 
At Sheffield-park he stayed above a fortnight with 
,the Earl of Shrewsbury, and there, either the agi* 
tation of his spirits, or the sudden assault of some 
constitutional infirmity, threw him into a serious 
illness. While his malady was in active operation^ 
he resumed his journey, but at Leicester his strength 
wholly failed him. He was conducted to the abbey 
which then adorned that town; and at its .portal he 
found the abbot, with all his convent, waiting to 
receive their distinguished guest. " Father Abbot,** 
eaid the exhausted traveller, " 1 am come to leave 
my bones among you." He was then borne on his 
iDule*s back to the foot of the stair-case leading to 
ids apartment^ and thence rather carried than as* 
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sisted into the chamber which became his last 
earthly resting-place. Before he closed his eyes in 
death, he mournftilly said to Kingston, lieutenant 
of the Tower, to whose custody he was entrusted ; 
*' If I had served my God as diligently as I have 
served my King, he would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs. But this is the just reward of 
my diligent pains and study to do him service ; not 
regarding my service to God; but only to satisfy 
his pleasure." Soon after uttering this ever-needed 
warning, the sinking patient resigned his breath, 
and thus the man who had realised the most extra- 
vagant objects of human ambition to an extent 
never before seen in England was humbled in the 
du^t. 

Wolsey's disgrace proved a serious injury to Eng- 
lish Popery. The clergy generally were obnoxious to 
the king, because as a body they were unfavourable 
to his desired divorce; and they had lost much of 
Iheir hold upon public opinion from the progress 
of reformed opinions. Hence they were in a great 
measure defenceless, and in order to humble them 
completely, a prosecution was instituted against 
them in the Court of King's Bench for submitting 
to that legatine authority which the Cardinal had 
exercised in violation of the laws. As the frightful 
penalties of a prtBmunire were the probable con- 
sequences of this prosecution, the clergy warded 
off the blow by voting to the crown, as a benevo- 
lence, one hundred and eighteen thousand and 
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forty pounds; an enormous sum for those days. 
Upon this, Henry consented to forego the prose- 
cution which, his law-officers had begun ; but lie 
would not rest until his clerical subjects had so- 
lemly admitted in Convocation, that he was Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, so far as is allowed 
by the law of Christ. Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a wise and exemplary prelate, argued 
that such a title properly belonged to the crown. 
But the Popes had long usurped it, and men, ge- 
nerally, but especially such as were in holy orders, 
had forgotten that these Italian bishops laid claim 
to privileges unknown to Scripture, and expressly 
denied to them by the constitution of England. A 
decided advantage was, therefore, gained by the Re- 
formation when the clergy were driven to consider 
the grounds upon which they had undergone the 
yoke of a foreign church, and it is highly credit- 
able to Archbishop Warham, that he so readily, 
near the close of a long life, acknowledged the un- 
soundness of a principle upon which he had been 
ever used to act. 

A more important consequence immediately flow- 
ing from the king's quarrel with Wolsey, was an 
introduction to court of that great and good man to 
whom, under Providence, England mainly owes 
the reformation of her Church. Thomas Cranmer 
was born at the seat of his ancestors, at Aslacton, 
in Nottinghamshire, in 1489. Being the second 
son, he was, probably, intended for a learned pro- 
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fession^ and accordingly, attheageof fourteen, he 
was sent to Jesus College, Cambridge. While a 
youth in the university, he diligently applied him- 
self to those logical studies which were then pur- 
sued almost exclusiYely. But soon after attaining 
manhood, he laid aside these unprofitable exercises 
of the mind for the truly-improving course of read- 
ing which Erasmus and other excellent foreign 
scholars were then bringing into vogue. Cran- 
mer's early diligence had been rewarded by a fel- 
lowship of his college ; a situation which none but 
single men can hold. He chose, however, to 
forego this benefit for the purpose of marrying a 
young lady of respectable family, but of little or no 
fortune. He had then no profession, not having 
taken holy orders, and he gained a subsistence by 
reading a lecture at Buckingham College. But 
this arrangement proved of very short continuance. 
In little more than a year after his marriage, his 
wife died in child-birth. Nor did the infant survive. 
He was then re-elected fellow of Jesus College ; 
no doubtful testimony to his merit fi'om those who 
had possessed sufficient means of estimating it 
correctly. 

While he was diligently engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies, Luther and Zuingle arrested 
the attention of all thinking men in W^estem 
Europe. Cranmer looked with intense interest 
upon the controversies which raged in Saxony and 
Switzerland. But he soon became sensible that he 
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was not qualified, from his ignorance of Scripture, 
to form a correct judgment of the questions then so 
keenly debated. This defect was no sooner ffelt 
than, with his qjiaracteristic industry, he laboured 
to remove it. During three following years, the 
Bible, with the best commentators upon it, occupied 
his time ; and in order to obtain a critical know* 
ledge of the sacred volume, he studied the Greek 
and Hebrew languages. Indeed few students have 
ever pursued their particular objects in a more 
effective manner than Cranmer. He thoroughly 
examined every branch of learning to which his 
attention was directed ; and as he never was a hasty, 
desultory reader, having made any acquisition likely 
to be useful, he took care not to lose it again. As 
a security against such a waste of his time, he sel- 
dom sat down to the perusal of an author without 
at the same time taking his pen in hand ; and he 
never failed either to extract passages which struck 
him as worthy of notice, or to mark the places in 
which they could be found. 

When about thirty-four years of age, he became 
doctor in divinity. His reputation then stood so 
high at Cambridge, that he was invited to accept an 
appointment in Wolsey's new college at Oxford. 
The offer was such as he did not think it prudent 
to decline, and he even began his journey towards 
the sister university. On the road, however, he 
was admonished by a friend, that, as a conscientious 
divine, he was bound to cultivate humility, rather 
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than hear the suggestions of ambition. The hint 
was sufficient to change his purpose, and he con- 
tentedly returned to Cambridge. There he pur- 
sued his studies with unabated vigour. He read 
the Greek and Latin fathers, examined the decrees 
of councils, and, in fine, explorefd every branch of 
theology. The members of his own college gladly 
appointed a scholar of such extensive attainments 
to read their lecture in divinity ; and he was also 
entrusted by the University with the charge of exa- 
mining candidates for divinity degrees. In this 
capacity he acted upon a principle till then unknown 
in Cambridge. He examined all candidates who 
came to him as to their knowledge of Scripture, and 
if he found them grossly deficient in acquaintance 
with the sacred volume, he refused to recommend 
them for the degree which they sought This in- 
novation, like all others, met with some resistance. 
The monks and friars especially complained of the 
contempt Mrith which the new examiner treated esta- 
blished systems of theology. But Cranmer heeded 
oot such clamours ; never failing to admonish can- 
didates versed only in school-divines, that they 
ought to spend two or three years in the diligent 
study of Scripture, before they could reasonably 
ask of the University a distinction intended for pro- 
ficients in sacred learning. Among the persons 
greeted by this admonition, there were those who 
afterwards acknowledged its justice ; admitting that 
it had led them to acquire information of the most 
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valuable kind, though such as the prevalence of evil 
habits had caused them wholly to overlook. In- 
deed a man of sense and integrity was very little 
likely to feel offended by any recommendation that 
came from Cranmer. Not only did the fame of his 
scholarship entitle his opinions to a respectful con- 
sideration, but also the whole course of his life was 
so thoroughly blameless, that he was above the 
suspicion of acting from any unworthy motive. 
Just, temperate, mild, regular^ and placable, a 
stranger to malice and revenge, he discharged the 
duties entrusted to him in such a manner as to com- 
mand universal respect 

Among Cranmer's pupils at Cambridge, were 
two lads named Cressy, sons of a gentleman who 
had married a relation of his. These youths were 
driven from the University by the appearance of 
the plague in the town ; and they retired, together 
with their tutor, to their father's house, at Waltham 
Abbey, in Essex. This was about the time when 
the two Cardinals, Wolsey and Campeggio, had 
caused such general surprise and disgust by sud- 
denly putting off the King's matrimonial cause until 
the following October. Henry had endeavoured 
to keep himself in tolerable temper under this un- 
expected vexation by a journey to Grafton, in 
Northamptonshire. On his way back from that 
place towards London, he stopped at Waltham, 
chiefly for the purpose of enjoying the pleasure 
of hunting in the neighbouring forest. As usual 
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he was attended by a very numerous retinue; so 
that his arrival not only filled with guests the 
noble abbey which then proudly rose above the 
town of Waltham ; but also most of the gentle- 
men's houses around. In Mr. Cressy*s house 
were lodged^ Fox, the King's almoner, and, Gar- 
diner, one of the royal secretaries who travelled 
with his Majesty : the latter of whom requires a 
particular introduction to the reader. 

Stephen Gardiner was born at Bury St. Ed- 
mund's. Of his origin nothing certain is known. 
The man who passed as his £stther was servant to 
Lionel Woodville, Bishop of Salisbury. It was, 
however, generally believed that the bishop himself 
was young Gardiner's father; and that, to avoid 
the in&my which the discovery of such a fact would 
entail upon a person in his station, he contrived to 
dispose of his paramour in marriage before the 
time of her pregnancy was expired. But whatever 
ipight be the disadvantages which clouded Gardi- 
ner's youth, his abilities enabled him early to sur- 
mount them. He was educated at Cambridge, 
where, in time, he became master of Trinity-hall. 
The foundation of his farther preferment was laid 
by means of an introduction to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who made him his secretary. While in this em- 
ployment the draught of a treaty, displaying more 
than ordinary talents, was laid by Wolsey before 
the king. Henry, stricken by the masterly charac- 
ter of the piece, enquired the name of the person 
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who had prepared it^ and he soon afterwards ap*- 
pointed the able writer one of his own secretaries. 
In this situation Gardiner rapidly acquired favour, 
not only with his royal master, but also with Anne 
Boleyn. He had, indeed, shewn himself a most 
able and indefatigable promoter of the divorce; and 
Henry begged of him, on the way from Grafton, 
that he would continue to give this vexatious sul^ 
ject the chief place in his thoughts. 

On coming to supper in Mr. Cressy's house at 
Waltham, Fox and Gardiner were much gratified 
by meeting Cranmer, having known him at Cam- 
bridge, and necessarily, like others acquainted with 
that University, thinking very highly of him. In 
the course of conversation the two courtiers desired 
his opinion as to the king's matrimonial case. He 
replied : " I haye not reflected upon this question 
in all its bearings, as you gentlemen have ; but it 
seems to me, that nothing connected with it needs 
to be considered, except merely whether his high- 
ness has contracted such a marriage as the recorded 
word of God allows. Of this matter learned divines 
are the only competent judges ; and by the collec- 
tive opinion of such persons upon the case, it seems 
to me most reasonable to abide« This opiniQn 
might be obtained with no very great degree of 
trouble and expence ; and aft;er it was once fairly 
before the King's Giace, he might, according to it, 
either determine upon divorcing his wife, or he 
might live with her with a safe conscience," This 
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su^estion, by whieh it was proposed to decide the 
question without any reference to popes and their 
dispensations, at once struck the hearers as adapted 
to cut the knot, which no man hitherto had be&i 
able to untie. 

. On the following day the king removed to Greets 
wich. There, in an audience which he gave to Fox 
and Gardiner, he thus expressed himself: '^ What 
now, my masters, shall we do in this endless cause 
of mine ? I have a notion that there must be a new 
commission procured from Rome ; and when we 
shall find an end, God only knoweth, and not L** 
To this the almoner replied : ** We trust. Sir, that 
there shall be better ways devised than to travel any 
more so ftur as Rome for the despatching of your 
Highness's cause. A plan to render this needless 
was put into our heads last night at Waltham.'* 
The king earnestly rejoined : ** Indeed ! who hath 
taken in hand to instruct you by any better or 
iBhorter way to proceed in our said cause ?*' — '* It 
chanced us last night. Sir," resumed Fox, '' to be 
lodged at Waltham, with one Mr. Cressy. At his 
table we met with an old acquaintance of ours. Dr. 
Cranmer by name ; with whom having conference 
touching your Highness's case, he said, that in his 
oi^nion, the best and shortest way to instruct and 
quiet your royal conscience, would be to try the, 
question at issue solely by God's written word; 
and according to the sense which shall be drawn 
therefrom by sufficient judges of the same, to pro* 
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ceed to a final sentence." Henry, listening with 
eager attention to these words, asked, " Where is 
this Dr. Cranmer ? Is he still at Waltham?" The 
answer was, "We left him there last night.** — ? 
" Marry, then," rejoined the King, " I will surely 
speak to him. Let him be sent for out of hand. I 
perceive that this man hath the sow by the right 
ear. If I had but known this device two years 
ago, it had been in my way a great piece of 
money, and had also rid me of much disquiet^ 
ness." 

A messenger was now immediately sent to Wal- 
tham, to desire Cranmer to wait upon the King^ 
at Greenwich. The doctor had, however, left Mr, 
Cressy^s house for Cambridge, through whidh town 
he meant to pass in his way to Nottinghamshire^ 
whither he was going upon a visit to his family. 
The royal messenger's arrival disconcerted this 
agreeable plan, greatly to his dissatisfaction, and 
upon reaching Greenwich, he blamed Fox and 
Gardiner for mentioning his name to the King. '^ I 
have not sufficiently considered the question," h^ 
said, ^* and, therefore, pray get me excused from 
appearing before his Highness." The King, how- 
ever, insisted upon seeing him, and the modest 
dchplar found himself obliged to wait upon his 
sovereign. Henry received him great kindness; 
^nd leading the conversation to what passed at 
Waltham, he asked whether the report of Fox and 
Gardiner was correct. Cranmer answered in the 
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affirmative* " Well," rejoined the King, " I per- 
ceive that you have the right scope of this matter. 
You must understand, that I have been long trou* 
bled in conscience; and now I see, that by thy 
means, I might have been long ago relieved one 
way or other firom the same, if we had this way 
proceeded. And, therefore, master doctor, I pray 
you, and nevertheless, because you are a subject, I 
command you, all your other business and affairs set 
apart, to take some pains to see this my cause fur- 
thered according to your device, as much as it may 
lie in you : so that I may shordy understand where* 
imto I may trust For this I protest before God and 
iixe world, that I seek not to be divorced from the 
Queen, if by any means I might justly be per« 
suaded, that this our matrimony wer^ inviolable, 
and not against the laws of God ; for, otherwise, 
there never wi^ cause to move me to seek such ex* 
Iremity. Neither was there ever a prince that had 
a more gentle, a moi« obedient and loving compa- 
nion and wik than the Queen is ; nor I never £m- 
ded woman in all respects better^ if this doubt had 
not arisen: assuring you, that for the singular vir- 
tues with which she is endued, besides the consi* 
deration of her noble stock, I could be right well 
contented still to remain with her, if so it would 
stand with the will and pleasure of Almighty God. 
I therefore pray you, with an impartial eye, and 
with as much dexterity as lieth in you, that you, 
for your partj do handle the matter for the dis- 
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ehargiiig of both otir consciences/* Encouraging 
ad was this address, Cranmer would gladly have 
been excused from the task imposed upon him. 
He ventured, therefore, to recommend, that some 
of the ablest divines in the universities should be 
required to examine whether siich a marriage as his 
Majesty's were agreeable to God's recorded word. 
" You say well," rejoined the King, " and I am 
content therewith: yet, nevertheless, I will have 
you specially to write your mind therein." In 
order that Cranmer might find no difficulty in iul- 
filling this command, Henry called Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, now created Earl of Wiltshire, and said> 
** I pray you, my Lord, let Dr. Cranmer have en* 
tertainment at your house for a time, to the intent 
that he may be there quiet to accomplish my re^ 
quest, and let him lack neither books nor any thing, 
requisite for his studies." 

Under Lord Wiltshire's hospitable roof, Cran- 
mer composed a treatise against the royal marriage.. 
Soon afterwards the two English Universities were 
consulted upon the case. Their opinions, which 
were given with reluctance, pronounced it contrary 
to God's law that a man should marry his brother's 
widow; but nothing was determined as to the 
Pope's power over such a case. Continental scho- 
lars were found, however, less reserved. Five of 
the most celebrated universities in France, not 
only declared such a marriage as Henry's irrecon* 
cUeable with God's laws, but also denied that a 
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papal dispensation could render it valid. Even in 
Italy, a large proportion of the persons best qua^ 
Hfied to decide upon such questions, came to the 
«ame determination. It was said, that many of 
these opinions were bought by English gold, and 
yrete, therefore, unworthy of notice* But such a 
view is inaccurate. Many of the persons who fur- 
nished opinions fisivourable to Henry's designs, were 
above the baseness of a£Snmng, for the sake of a 
bribe, what they did not believe. Of those who 
were known to take money from the. king^s agents, 
many were practitioners in civil law; men who 
gained a living by supplying written answers to 
cases, and who necessarily expected a fee from 
Henry's question, as for every other submitted to 
them. It is certainly not improbable, that in some 
instances English money might have influenced an 
expressed opinion. But men. capable of such dis- 
graceful conduct are always ready for the best 
bidder. Hence the Emperor and the Pope might 
reckon upon their services at least as confidently as 
Henry. Nor, in truth, did Charles and Clement 
fail to secure opinions on their own side both by 
means of pecuniary presents, and also by promises 
of preferment. Upon the whole, there is no reason 
to, doubt, that a great majority of the most com- 
petent persons who examined the question, both 
considered Henry's connection with Catherine a» 
unlawful in itself, and also as one which no pan 
pal dispensation could render valid. Vainly, hQW<» 
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ever^ did a dignified embassy from England prew 
this general opinion upon the Pope's attenliotl. 
Clement was now in close alliance With the EicH 
peror^ and he would not consent to mortify diat 
monarch's pride, and cross his policy. Equally 
vain were all attempts to procure Charles's concui^ 
•rence in the divorce of his aunt. Cranmer, s&br 
a fruitless endeavour to work upon the Pope, re- 
sided for a considerable time at the imperial courts 
He thus, indeed, enjoyted opportunities, which he 
gladly embraced, (^ conversing with the German 
Reformers. But this advantage was the principal 
fruit of his visit to the continent. He found his 
arguments in favour of the king's divorce received 
as coldly at the court of Charles, as they had be^n 
at that of Clement. 

From Germany Cranmer was unexpectedly recall- 
ed for the purpose of filling the see of Canterbury, 
cwhich had become vacant by Archbishop Warham's 
death, in Augu^, 1532. His nomination to this 
preferment filled Cranmer's mind with uneasiness, 
and he would fain have continued in a humbler 
station. His residence abroad, had indeed, con- 
firmed him in attachment to the Reformation, and 
he had besides lately married a niece of Osiander^ 
a German Protestant divine of celebrity. Now, he 
could not fail of apprehending, that as the Roman 
religion was established in England, and the Roman 
canons, which obliged clergymen to live unmarried, 
were admitted there, he would probably find great 
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jUffieulties in presiding over the national Church* 
Henry« however, would hear of no refusal, and 
accordmgly, in March, 1533, Cranmer was cons^ 
<;rated Archbishop of Canterbury. Among the 
finrms which he was required to undergo upon this 
occasion, was the taking of an oath to the Pope; 
in import something doubtfol. Before Cranmer 
submitted to this most improper usage, he made a 
public and a solenm protest, that he never would 
understand this obligation as binding him to any 
thing inconsistent with his duty as a Christian mi* 
nister, and an English subject 

A short time before Cranmer's consecration, the 
King made Anne Boleyn his wife. That celebrated 
beauty had been created Marchioness of I^embroke, 
in the preceding September, and soon afterwards, 
she was introduced by her royal suitor to the King 
of France, in a splendid visit which Henry paid to 
the continent. Anne appears to have conducted 
herself with great propriety during her long sus- 
pense. Her marriage was privately solemnised at 
Whitehall, on the 25th of January, 1533, by Dr. 
Rowland Lee, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. Anne's pregnancy followed closely upon 
this secret measure, and, therefore, the King was 
obliged to avow publicly his altered situation, pro- 
bably something before the time he had intended to 
do so. The first indication of an approach to- 
wards the settiement of Catharine's case was given 
by the Convocation, which decided, that Popes 
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derM % bull of excommunicaticn against the Saxoii 
Jlefinrmer, ordetihg> among other things, that hia 
wridngs should be burnt. Luther quickly pub^ 
lished an answer to this bull, which he called ^* Th^ 
esecrable Bull of Antichrist/' he appealed again 
from the Pop^ to a general couricil, he printed a 
Work, entitled *' The Babylonish Captivily," at-^ 
tacking Romanism in many new points, and, finallyi 
he made a bonfire under the walls of Wittembergt 
iiifta which, before a orowd of applauding speeta* 
tors, he formally cast the papal canon-law, and the 
bull issued against hlmseK 

After this decisive step Luther's party became 
ihore numerous every day. This growing disaffec* 
tion to the Roman Church alarmed the Emptor 
Chdxles y. and accordingly he made an attempt to 
stem the torrent, by summoning the Saxon Re« 
former before him, at the dieit of Worms, in 1521. 
Anxious friends advised Luther to disregard ihh 
smnmons, reminding him that imperial promises 
were not always worthy of reliance, as Huss and 
Jerome bad fiitally proved at Constance. But he 
ecmrageously replied, *' I should certainly go td 
Worms, did I even know that I must encounter as 
many devils in the place as there are tiles upon the 
houses." When arrived at the end of his journey, 
he found himself an object of general curiosity. 
The crowds that pressed forward to gain a sight ci 
him were greater than even those which had been 
attracted by the pageantry of Charles's entry into 
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than to enter upon more decisive measures. In 
England, however, Clement's authority feU afa&ost 
daily into greater contempt Acts of Parliamoil 
vere passed to restrain all payments and appeds to 
the Pope, and in fine, effectually to prevent his 
future interference in English afiairs* The pon 
pacy received another severe blow from the Cod^ 
vocation and the two Universities, which decidcA 
that the Bishop afBxrme 1ms no more power over 
England conferred upon him by God!s Wordy tku^ 
amf other foi-eign bishop. Orders were now gtven 
to erase the Pope's name from all books of devo^ 
tion. Sermons against his usurpation were deli- 
vered reguldrly at St. Paul's Cross, and o^Hsr 
places ; nor was any thing omitted which seemed 
likely to enlighten the public mind as to the real 
nature of that empire which the Roman bishof^ 
had gradually acquired over the West. 

Notwithstanding, however, this happy rejec- 
tion of the Pope's usurped authority, the religious 
corruptions which England had imbibed during 
her degrading connexion with Rome were stiU 
footed ri the public mind. Aware that he should 
never be able to deUver his countrymen firom this 
misfortune while they were debarred access to 
sonnd' religious information, Cranmer anxiously 
desired to place again the Bible in their hands. 
When God graciously revealed his will to the aa- 
cient Israelites, he spoke a language which tHey 
understood. A captivity of seventy years by the 
waters of Babylon, made the Jews forget the speech 
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of their fathers, for that of those who had led thent 
Away into a strange land. Ezra took care that 
the people should not suffer hy this alteration. The 
law was read, indeed, to the restored race of Israel 
in the very words which their ancestors had be^i 
used to hear. But no sooner was a verse of the 
original Hebrew concluded, than an interpreter, 
iirho stood by, rendered it into Chaldee, for the 
mstruction of the congregation. In proce&s of 
time the Jews extended themselves among the 
neighbouring nations, and Greek became the lan«« 
guage with which many of them were best ao« 
quainted. For the use of such persons the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Old Testament was provided. 
A direct approval of such measures was given from 
die highest authority, in the more complete reve«* 
lation of God's will which followed our Saviour's 
ascension. The language most highly esteemed^ 
and most generally understood at that time was 
the Greek. In that language, accordingly, did the 
Apostles and Evangelists compose the New Testa- 
pent. As a large portion, however, of those who 
csnbraced the Gospel did not understand the tongue^ 
of Greece, translations of the Scriptures for the 
use of such converts were made in the infancy of 
the Church. In the East, spiritual food was sup* 
plied to Christians by means of the Syriac versi(Mi : 
in the West, by means of the Italic, or ancient 
Vulgate. Nor did it cease to be the benevolent 
and judicious policy of those holy men who labour- 
ed to Christianise the world, that whenever a na« 
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tion was converted to the Faith, the Book of Life 
was rendered into its native tongue. The Angles 
Saxons derived, as usual, this advantage from their 
conversion to Christianity. By different scholars 
jamong them the whole Bible appears to have been 
rendered into the popular speech. After the Conr 
quest, however, England lost this inestimable be- 
nefit The Normans fixing themselves in all parts 
of the country, French became gradually so 
blended with old English, that a new tongue sprang 
up. The people thus became unable to read the 
Anglo-Saxon Bibles, and the clergy thought not 
of assisting them under this misfortune. Ever 
since, indeed, the bloody wars which destroyed the 
Albigenses, or ancient Protestants of Southern 
France, the Popes had forbidden men to read the 
Scriptures without especial permission. It was 
found impossible to root out the ancient apostolical 
religion of France, while people could turn to their 
Bibles and see there, that they had received firom 
their forefathers the same faith which was preached 
by those who had conversed with our Lord himself. 
Pope Innocent IIL, therefore, about the year 
1200, determined upon removing this insurmount^ 
able obstacle to the progress of Popery; no* 
thing doubtful, that a general unacquaintance with 
the Book of Life would be highly favourable to the 
usurping policy of the papal see. Experience 
shewed him to be completely in the right. Three 
hundred years rolled away between his days and 

4 ■' 
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those of Luther. In all this long time the Bible 
was a sealed book. It was^ indeed, to be found in 
Latin in larger libraries. But very few professed 
scholars even ever thought of reading it, and there 
is good reason for believing, that the great mass of 
men had never heard that such a book was in ex- 
istence. The consequence was, that superstitions 
and corruptions overspread all the western nations, 
and that the Roman bishops, who politically encou- 
raged those things, so dear to human nature, were 
enabled to trample upon the civil and religious 
liberties of every surrounding state. In England 
WicklifFe endeavoured to dispel the spiritual dark- 
ness which brooded over the land, by translating 
the Book of Life into the national tongue. His 
translation was made from the Latin Vulgate with 
a degree of closeness which occasionally renders 
the meaning obscure. This slavish adherence to 
that version of Scripture which was used in the 
Roman Church, did not, however, reconcile the 
ruling ecclesiastics of England to Wickliffe's Eng* . 
lish Bible. On the contrary, they insisted that in 
it the sense of the original was unfaithfully given, 
and they laboured, accordingly, to prevent the book 
from circulating. Their endeavours to accomplish 
this object were attended with very considerable 
success. Within a few years after the death of 
Wickliffe a copy of his New Testament was not to 
be bought under an extravagant price for that age. 
Afterwards, these books became cheaper; but as 
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they were to the last prohibited/ and in manuscript, 
it is not likely that their possessors were ever very 
numerous. 

Thus it happened, that when the Reformation 
first occupied the minds of Englishmen, the con- 
formity of its doctrines with those revealed in Scrip- 
ture, became a matter of doubt, which few person9 
comparatively possessed the means of solving. To 
remedy this defect 'there was no want of zeal and 
talents among ihose Englishmen who desired to 
see their country blessed with a change of reli- 
gion. But the national authorities were adverse to 
their views ; and they had good reason to conclude, 
that any attempt to enlighten the minds of the peo- 
ple by a new version of the Scriptures, would draw 
down upon the translators the vengeance of those 
in power. A conviction of this impelled a devout 
Englishman to seek that protection for his labours 
firom a foreign government, which, he could not 
doubt, would be refused to him at home. William 
Tyndale was bom upon the borders of Wales, and 
studied in both the English Universities. Before 
he left these learned societies, he became much ad- 
dicted to biblical researches, and he had laboured 
with some success to introduce a lik^ taste among 
his fellow-students. On his removal from college 
he undertook the office of tutor in a gentleman's 
fiunily ; in which situation he disgusted some of the 
dignified clergymen, who visited at his patron's 
Impose, by his commendations of Luther, and by his 
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readiness in defending that reformer's arguments* 
As Tyndale had begun to argue in prints as well aB 
in conversation, on this side of the question, he 
found, after a short time, that he must leave his 
situation, unless he would make up his mind to face 
a prosecution for heresy. Being desirous of not 
running needlessly into this danger, he withdrew 
from the country, in the hope that his learning 
would procure for him some appointment in the 
family of Tunstall, then Bishop of London, a per* 
sonage justiy famed for his accomplishments and 
liberality. When Tyndale, however, arrived in the 
metropolis, he found that the prelate upon whom 
he had calculated as a new patron, had already so 
many dependants, that he could not make room for 
another. Fortunately this disappointment was more 
than made up to the destitute scholar, by the kind- 
ness of Henry Monmouth, a wealthy merchant and 
alderman of London. Monmouth had felt the truth 
of Luther's doctrine, and he generously gave to 
Tyndale an allowance of ten pounds a-year, as the 
means of enabling him to live abroad, and there 
labour for the benefit of England, Being thus 
provided with a decent maintenance, the pious 
Englishman first went into Saxony, where he had 
the satisfaction of conversing with Luther. He 
took up his abode aftierwards at Antwerp, and in 
that great commercial city he busied himself in^ 
translating the New Testament. Of this important 
work fifteen hundred c(^ies were printed at Antwerp^ 
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but without the translator's name, in 1526. The 
volume was no sooner published than it foilnd its 
way into England, where it occasioned great unea* 
ainess among the clergy. It soon, however, becamd 
manifest, that the circulation of the work could not 
be wholly prevented ; since the commercial inter* 
course between England and the Netherlands af* 
forded innumerable facilities for its importation; 
and the people were not easily convinced that God*a 
revealed word was unsuited to the reading of his 
reasonable creatures. Under these difficuldes 
Bishop Tunstall thought that the best way to prevent 
the obnoxious books from finding readers in all 
parts of the land, would be by destroying* every 
copy of the work that should fall in his way. 
' An opportunity of efiecting this destruction upon 
a large scale, was given to him when he went 
abroad as ambassador, in 1529. While at Antwerp 
Tunstall sent for Packington, an English merchant, 
who was a secret favourer of Tyndale. In the 
course of conversation Packington was soimd^d by 
the Bishop as to the best means of procuring all thd 
(topies of the English Testament, which yet re* 
mained unsold. Nothing could be more desirable 
to the learned and industrious translator than to 
pstn his books into money immediately, since he 
was very much straitened in circumstances, and 
wholly unable to print a corrected edition of his 
worki while the former impression continued upon 
bis hands. The English merchant being well aware 
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of Tyndale's condition and intentions, readily en- 
tered into Tunstairs scheme, and said that he could 
easily procure all the unsold Testaments, if his 
lordship would find the money wherewith to pay 
for them. Delighted to hear this, the Bishop re- 
plied : " Gentle master Packington, do your dili- 
gence, and get the books ; I will pay you for them 
with all my heart. They are erroneous and 
naughty : therefore I surely intend to destroy them 
all by having them burnt at St. Paul's Cross,*' 
The trader now took his leave, and making the best 
of his way to Tyndale, he thus addressed him : 
** William, I know thou art a poor man, and hast a 
heap of New Testaments and books by thee, for 
the which thou hast both endangered thy friends, 
and beggared thyself. However, I have now gotten 
thee a merchant, who, with ready money, shall 
despatch thee of all thou hast, if thou thinkest it 
so profitable for thyself." — " Pray," said Tyndale, 
'* who is the merchant ?" — " The Bishop of Lon- 
don,*' was the answer. ** O, that is because he will 
bum them," rejoined Tyndale. " Yea, marry," 
was Packington's answer. " Well, be it so," said 
die translator ; " I am the gladder ; for these two 
benefits shall come thereby : I shall get money of 
him for these books to bring myself out of debt, 
and the whole world shall cry out upon the burning 
of God's word. As for the overplus that shall re- 
main to me after the settlement of my accounts, it 
ihall make me the more studious to correct the said 
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New Testament, and so newly to imprint the same 
again : and I trust the second will much more like 
you than ever did the first." It was not long after 
this before the books were delivered to Tunstall, 
and the price of them to Tyndale, who heartily 
thanked his mercantile friend for having thus con- 
trived to relieve his present necessities, and to fur- 
nish him with the means of bringing out a more 
perfect edition of his useful work. While he was 
labouring to efiect this the Bishop arrived in Eng* 
land, where he did not fail to amaze the Londoners 
by publicly committing to the flames his Antwerp 
purchase. Few things could be more injurious to 
the Romish cause than this indecent exhibition. 
The people were disgusted when they saw God*s 
undoubted word treated thus ignominiously ; and 
the impression made upon their minds naturally 
was, that no man acquainted with Scripture could 
believe the Romish religion. 

While this opinion was fast gaining ground in 
England, Tyndale unweariedly strove at Antwerp 
to produce a much better version of the Testament 
ithan that which he had lately pubUsbed. He was 
well qualified for such a task, being an excellent 
scholar, and he was now bent upon rendering his 
new edition accurate enough to defy the objections 
of any fair and candid critic. His labours there- 
fore, this time, proceeded cautiously and slowly. 
His countrymen, however, were impatient to see 
him again in prints and h^nce some enterprising 
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Dutchmen became satisfied, that a new edition of 
his decried Testament was hkely to prove an excel- 
lent speculation. Five thousand copies of this book 
were accordingly printed in Holland, in 1527; and 
immediately they came over into England, we are 
informed, " thick and threefold !" The clergy were 
astounded at this wide dispersion of a book, which 
they so much dreaded. Tunstall appears to have 
thought that Packington had only furnished him 
with a portion of the copies on hand : he therefore 
sent for that merchant, and required him to explain 
how it happened, that in spite of his purchase at 
Antwerp, England was deluged with New Testa- 
ments. The trader's answer was : " My Lord, the 
types yet remain ; your Lordship had better buy 
them up." But the Bishop had been somewhat 
enlightened by the consequences of the step which 
he had taken while abroad. He smiled, therefore, 
and merely said : " Well, Packington, well." Still, 
however, the men in power were not cured of their 
folly, indecent as it was, and firuitless as they found 
it. A strict search was made for those who im- 
ported the hated books, and some persons thus 
engaged were detected. These men were paraded 
through the streets of London on horseback, with 
their faces towards the animals' tails, and. with a 
string of English Testaments fastened about their 
necks. A fire blazed at the extremity of their 
compulsory ride, and into this they were made to 
throw the offensive books. 
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Sir Thomas More, now Lord Chancellor, thought 
if Tyndale's principal English firiend could be dis- 
covered/ it would be possible to guard against a 
fiurther importation of that industrious scholar's 
works. Sending, accordingly, for Constantine, then 
in custody as a heretic, and known as an associate 
of the refugees in Flanders, More said: " Con- 
stantine, I would have thee be plain with me in 
one thing that I will ask, and I promise thee I 
will shew thee favour in all other things whereof 
thou art accused. There are beyond the sea, 
Tyndale, Joye, and a great many of you. I know 
they cannot live without help. There be some 
that help and succour thed with money, and thou, 
being one of them, hadst thy part thereof, and 
therefore knowest from whence it came. I pray 
thee, tell me who be they that help them thus V 
The following was Constantine's reply. " My 
Lord, I will tell you truly : it is the Bishop of 
London that hath holpen us ; for he hath bestowed 
among us a great deal of money upon New Testa- 
ments to burn them, and that hath been, and yet 
is, our only succour and comfort." " Now, by my 
truth," said More, ^^ I think even the same, for so 
much I told the Bishop before he went about it." 

After a time, the clergy began to suspect, that 
it might prove above their power to prevent the 
Scriptures from circulating in English, and they 
plainly saw, that open endeavours to restrain men 
from reading the Bible were injurious to the 
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Romish cause. Accordingly, in 1531, the King 
attended a meeting of prelates, officers of state^ and 
eminent scholars, in the Star-chamber; when 
heavy complaints were made against many publi- 
cations then circulated, and especially against Tyn- 
dale's Testament, which was said to be very un- 
faithful to the original. The results of this meet- 
ing were a proclamation against the obnoxious 
books, and a promise that the Scripture should be 
speedily translated in such a manner as not to 
deceive its readers. No attempt, however, was 
made to redeem this pledge, and, therefore, the 
people continued to supply themselves, in spite of 
every precaution taken to prevent it, with books 
imported from the Netherlands. 

The Testaments derived from this quarter had 
become extremely faulty, from the ignorance of 
English prevailing among the foreigners who su- 
perintended the impression of them. In order to 
remedy this defect, when a fourth edition was 
undertaken, the Dutch printers, who had pirated 
Tyndale's work, engaged Joye, a learned English- 
man, who had taken refuge on the continent, to 
correct the press. Joye did not content himself 
with barely fulfilling the duty which his employers 
expected of him ; in some places he corrected also 
the version itself. This liberty with his work 
gave the highest offence to Tyndale, who reflected 
upon Joye with unbecoming severity in a preface 
to the second edition of the Testament proceeding 
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from his own hands. This work was published in 
November^ 1533; about three months after the 
appearance of that fourth Dutch edition which had 
been brought out with the benefit of Joye*s assist- 
ance. Besides the New Testament, Tyndale, who 
was acquainted with Hebrew, had translated the 
five books of Moses, with some other portions of 
the former volume of inspiration; and he had re- 
solved upon presenting his countrymen with a 
complete version of the Bible. He had also trans- 
lated and composed various tracts for the purpose 
of. exposing the Romish religion. At length his 
pious labours were suddenly brought to a close. 
A degenerate Englishman basely undertook to be- 
tray him ; and after being kept for a year and a 
half in prison, he was strangled at the stake, and 
his body then consumed to ashes, at Vilvorde, a 
small town between Mechlin and Brussels. Just 
before he expired, he thus gave utterance to his 
holy zeal ibr the truth : ^' Lord, open the King of 
England's eyes.'* 

But although posterity cannot fail of doing jus- 
tice to the unshrinking industry, and upright in- 
tentions of Tyndale, his active hostility to Romanism, 
necessarily raised a violent prejudice against him 
among a large proportion of those who lived In his 
own time. His version, therefore, even had it 
been more correct, and comprehensive than it actu- 
ally was, could not have been recommended to the 
people by royal authority without causing a con- 

E 
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siderable outcry. For the sake of avoidiDg this 
evil. Archbishop Cranmer rather desired to see the 
pledge redeemed which had been given under fajs 
predecessor Warham. He reminded the Convon* 
cation^ accordingly^ of the admission th^i made in 
the Star-Chamber, that a correct version of Scrip* 
ture would be an important benefit to the i^tiofu 
Upon this, an address was voted to the thr(»ie 
praying, that his Majesty would name some honest, 
learned men to render the Bible into English, in 
order that ^' it should be delivered unto the people 
according to their learning." From these last 
words it is plam that the Convocation did not mean 
to countenance an unrestrained permission to read 
the Scriptures. 

Having thus persuaded the Convocation to sane* 
tion his endeavours, Cranmer attempted to make 
arrangements for the proposed translation. He was, 
however, unsuccessftd ; and again, after a consider^ 
able interval, he urged the Convocation to redeem 
its character by laying open to public inspection 
the Book of Life. An address was voted, accord- 
ingly, to the King once more, in which his Ma- 
jesty was besought to give orders for the prepam- 
tion of a correct version of the Bible. Henry's 
advisers, who favoured Romanism, exerted them- 
selves to render fruitless this movement also. They 
represented, that a free use of Scripture wotitld 
unsettle men's minds, and breed uneasiness through 
the country. Happily, there were about the afoyal 
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person^ such as argued in a very different s^ain. 
These counsellors suggested, that the comparisons 
made between the King's supremacy and the Pope*s 
could not fail of being greatly in favour of the 
former, when men saw that one of its earliest fruitsr 
was the spreading of religious light ; whereas the 
papacy had ever sought to shroud its practices in 
daduiess. These reasonings prevailed, and the 
long-desired publication of Scripture was at length 
imdertaken in earnest. 

Upon Cranmer the burden of this honourable 
labour chiefly rested. He caused an ^sting ver^ 
sion of the Bible to be copied in separate portions, 
of which one was sent to each of the most learned 
bishops, or to some other competent scholar ; until 
the whole were thus disposed of. With his portion 
every individual received an intimation that he was 
expected to return it in a corrected state to the 
Ardibishop on a given day. This plan, however, 
appears to have, in a great degree, miscarried ; for 
an authorised Bible was slow in issuing from the 
press,, and at last it seems to have been superin- 
tended by a private editor* This important volume 
was published in folio, in 1537, being translated, 
according to the tide-page, by Thomas Matthewe r 
a. fictitious name adopted to disguise the fact, that 
the translation was accomplished by scholars whose 
. labours had been industriously depreciated by the 
Romish party* The real editor was, probably, 
Rogers, known under King Edward as an efficient 

e2 
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preacher j and who is honourably conspicuous as 
the first Protestant burnt in Queen Mary's reign. 
The translation is partly that of Tyndale, partly 
that of Coverdale^ who leaving the habit of aa 
Austin friar^ had busied himself in the noble occu- 
pation of rendering Scripture into his mother* 
tongue. A new edition of this authorised English 
Bible, corrected in many places, made its appear- 
ance in 1539. Paris then afibrded better paper, 
and more expert artizans than could be found in 
England. It was determined, therefore, to print 
the work in the French capital. There, twenty- 
five hundred copies were actually struck ofi^, when 
the Inquisition seized the printed sheets, and igno- 
miniously committed them to the flames. Some of 
the printers were, moreover, called before the In- 
quisitors to answer for their conduct in earning a 
livelihood by aiding mechanically in placing God's 
Word within the reach of his reasonable creatures. 
'The Englishmen employed in a work, so blame- 
worthy in the eyes of zealous Parisian Romanists, 
fled in dismay to their own country. There, Crom- 
well undertook to become their protector, and 
finder his encouragement, they returned to Paris 
for the purpose of procuring the types which had 
been used in working off the destroyed impression. 
This object was accomplished; and in England, 
the goodly folio, for such it was, uninterruptedly, 
made its way through the press. It was ordinarily 
called the Great, or Cranmer's Bible, from the 
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painB taken by the Archbishop to render it more 
correct than any English version hitherto pub- 
lished. With this labour^ so worthy of his cha- 
racter, the conscientious prelate was not, however, 
satisfied. He desired also to procure from the 
King a licence, permitting all his subjects freely at 
all times to avail tiiemselves of the knowledge 
which God has graciously vouchsafed to man. The 
prospect of this indulgence alarmed the Romish 
party; and Gardiner exerted all' his influence to 
persuade his sovereign, that it certainly must be 
his duty to prevent the people from reading the 
Bible by their own fiie-sides. But Henry doubted 
tl^ justice of such reasoning ; and, one day, when 
both the Bishop of Winchester and the Archbishop 
oi Canterbury were in his presence together, he 
desired to hear the grounds of their respective opi- 
nions. Gardiner immediately launched out upon 
the dangers of allowing men the free use of Scrip* 
tore ; and, in the course of his argument, he had 
the hardihood to declare, that certain ancient 
canons attributed to the Apostles, but undoubtedly 
linitten since their time, it is not known by whom, 
are of equal authority with the New Testament. 
This assertion he defied Cranmer to disprove. It 
was, however, so<m disproved by the Archbishop, 
much to the satisfitction of Henry, who, stricken 
by the contrast between laboured artifice on ond 
side, and plain sense on the other, hastily said to^ 
Gardiner, '* Such a novice as you had better not 
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meddle with an old> experienced captain^ like my 
Lord of Canterbury," 

. Farther opposition to Cranmer's pious views being 
hopeless, the English BiUe was allowed to cir- 
culate freely over the whole country. This privi- 
lege, or rather this restoration of an inalienable 
right, gave general satisfiu^tion. Persons of piety 
and seriousness, whose minds were not utterly en- 
slaved by Romish prejudices, were highly gratified 
by the opportunity of drawing f omfort and instruc- 
tion from the sacred source of truth. Others were 
led by mere curiosity to examine the most revered 
and celebrated of all books, which, although latterly 
the subject of many keen debates, had not be«i 
opened unrescarvedly to the eyes of inen until after 
such an arduous struggle. The result was as might 
be expected : many such persons as now turn inun 
the reading of Scripture as an irksome task, eagerly 
perused its admirable pages, while their contents 
were new. For a time even tales of knight errantry 
ceased to amuse the rich and idle. ' Every reader 
spent his time over the Bible. Nor did any cir- 
cumstance act so uidTavourably upon the Romish 
cause, as this free circulation of Scripture, so tar- 
dily and unwillingly granted. Men are seldom 
inclined to admit their ignorance, unless in excuse 
for some transgression. When, accordingly, they 
began to examine the Sacred Volume, they were 
stricken, not with the difficulty of understanding it, 
but with the difficulty of finding in it the dis- 
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dogunhing features of Popery. Nor did they 
doubt, Ih&t to guard the people against such a 
tMHrprise at tbis, was the true reason why Romish 
fniests were so careful to lock up Scripture in an 
unknown tongue. 

In 1540, a new edition jof the Bible was pub- 
lished under royal authority, with a preface writ* 
t;en by Archbishop Cramner. Of this work every 
parish waa bound, under a heavy penalty, to pro- 
yide a copy. The Scr^tures were now quickly 
dispersed over the whole kingdom. Six Bibles 
were chained to desks in different parts of St Paul's 
caihedral, in London. One desk so furnished' was 
to be seen in most churches. Around these desks 
was commonly gathered a throng of eager listeners. 
All who could read thus acquired a degree of im- 
portance in the public eye which had never been 
attributed to them before. There were, indeed, 
persons, even advanced in life, who now busied 
themselves in learning to read ; being unwilling to 
depend for a due share of that heavenly knowledge 
and consolation which at length had visited all 
parts of the land, upon the chances of meeting with 
such as had been taught the art of using books. 
The general attention thus bestowed upon Scrip, 
ture was a blow from which English Popery never 
recovered. Of its ruinous operations upon their 
principles the Romanists were fully sensible, and 
accordingly, they never gained a political advantage 
vcithout endeavouring to put some restriction upoa 
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the English Bible. Bishop Gardiner, at one time, 
laboured to have Scripture published with Latin 
words miiigled among the English ones, pretend- 
ing, that the vulgar tongue was unsuited for con* 
veying a due sense of many terms used by the 
sacred writers. This artful proposition was over- 
ruled. But the Romish party succeeded, after 
some time, in obtaining the King's authority to 
withhbld the Bible from the humbler classes. Hap- 
pily this object was gained too late for tiie purposes 
of those who sought it A large proportioDr of the 
people had already learnt what parts of the esta- 
bUshed reli^on were supported by Scripture, and 
what parts of it were unrevealed in the record of 
God's Word. 
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•fice, bis proneaefi» to levity and vicious indulgence 

-appears to ^ have betrayed him into some • signal 

4iidiscretioiir: Sir Amias Paulet> one of the nei|^ 

-bouring geffytry^ having placed ham 'in die stooka* 

JBut although Wolsey never forgave, the knight jb^ 

.thus QKpo^ngiiijBQj^ his future rke was* not impeded 

.by the i£sgis«ae« , On, the contrary^ fortunate intrpt- 

.dnc(ak>ilBy aa exdettent address, uncommon abiMed) 

cand nnweuied perseverance, ra|»dly raised bim 

•firomLOneprefecmcnt to anotiier» At di^ late king^9 

.deatbiie was .Dean of Lincoln, and r<^B} almonei^ 

On the pdreseht king's accession' he sorni became a 

-distinguished fav^ourite at court. His temper and 

habits, indeed) were joyous and convivial ; qualiti^ 

whidi could scarcely fail of gaining npon the alBfec^ 

tions of a prince in the prime of youth. He pos*- 

sessed that taste for maghificence, and that grace** 

ful courtesy of manner, which, being usual amoilg 

.persons of elevated rank, are looked fbr by them 

in such as are admitted into their society. Ht 

advised his youthful sovereign to indulge freely iii 

.those pleasures, which the princely station, and the 

•hoards of a parsimonious father pl&ced so tempt- 

angly within his reach. These Tecommendati<»i* 

being attended by great talents^for business, and^ 

-strict attention to it> Henry soon found the almoner 

indispensifole to him, both as a man d pleasure 
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restoring the Pope to the privileges which he had 
been used to enjoy, would not fail of occurring be- 
fore many years should glide away. In further- 
ance, as it might seem, of this artful policy, the 
bishops of well-known Romish principles came for- 
ward, not less readily than such of their order as 
desired farther alterations in the Church, and 
solemnly renounced the Pope by oath, 

Englishmen, however, were not emancipated 
froxa that foreign power, wluch had so long domi- 
neered ov» their Church, without witnedsiBg some 
of those unhappy scenes which always attend revo- 
hitions. The first who suffered in the Pope's cause 
were certain monks of the Charter-house. These 
misjudging men had worked themselves up into a 
jEanatical conceit, that they were obliged to maintain 
the papal supremacy under penalty of forfeiting 
salvation. Having instilled this treasonable folly 
into the minds of such as came to them for con- 
fession, it was found necessary to bring some of 
them to trial. Conviction followed, and nine of 
the guilty monks, together with an ordinary cler- 
gyman, were executed as traitors, on three several 
days. About the same time fourteen Anabaptists 
from abroad were burnt as heretics. Cruelty is 
always inexcusable. But it should be known, a& 
a means of accounting for Henry's persecution of 
these unhappy foreigners, that the Anabaptists had 
Iktely given just cause for disgust and apprehensioR 
in Germany. Some of their body had overthrown 



ibr a time the governments under which they lived, 
dnd had givai way, while power was in their 
hoBdBp to unbridled lust and shameful excesses. 
It might seem, however, that the King did not 
authorise all these horrid executions without great 
reluctance. He became careless of hts person, 
^md appeared to feel severely the hardship of being 
the instrument through which so many men^ guilt- 
less of any such crime as the executioner ordi- 
narily punishes, were dragged to untimely and 
miserable ends. 

Amidst tbese^ executions of less remarkable per- 
sons, John Fisher, the learned and exemplary 
Bishop of Rochester, perished upon a scaffold. 
This eminent prelate was bom at Beverley, in 
Yorkshire, where his father was a wealthy trader. 
He completed his education at Cambridge^ an 
university of which he was at one time the chan- 
cellor* In early life he had acted as confessor to 
the Lady Maigaret, Countess of Richmond, motl^er 
to King Henry VII. This sqppointment led hxm 
to the bishopric of ^Rochester, which he filled 
mare than thirty years, having twice refused. to 
exchange it for a richer see. As a bishop, ]pis 
conduct wa& blauneless, until the time of Elizabeth 
Barton's in^ofttuse. That unhappy woman had oi^ce 
been, subject to hysterical fits, and had been used, 
while sufiering under them, to utter various inco* 
berent speeches, which ignorant people around 
her took for revelations from heaven. At length 

£6 
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she got the better of this disorder; but before' her 
recovery was generally known, a dishonest ctergy- 
man persuaded her to counterfeit, for a time, the 
siezures to which she had been liable. His object 
in this was to fill his own pockets by means of an 
image in his parish^ to which Barton, in one of 
her pretended fits, was to attribute the po^vrer of 
working miracles. This wickedness proving coin- 
^letely successful, led, as usual, to f£lrther crimes. 
Barton formed an unlawful intimacy with certain 
unworthy priests, and regularly uttered, at their 
bidding, such language as suited their purposes. 
Her profligate advisers represented these speeches 
£^6 revelations from above; and the abused people 
readily believed their word. During the progress 
of Henry's quarrel with Rome, this wretched fansde 
^as instructed to support the Pope's tottering 
cause by means of pretended prophedes. Two 
papal agents now lent their countenance to her 
impostures ; and hence the government was obliged, 
for its own sake, and for that of the public peace, 
to expose her iniquitous proceedings. She and 
her infamous advisers were taken into custody,' 
and being convicted of the crimes laid to their 
charge, they suffered the penalty of death. While 
their iniquity was yet undetected. Bishop Fisher 
allowed the pretended prophetess to impose lipoii 
Him. As her fancied revelations were in fkvour of 
the cause which the bishop was anxious to main- 
tain, his attention to her was more than ordinarily 
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iiy«rioi]» to his reputation. Besides being a proof 
c^ weakness^ perhaps arising from the decaying 
fiunilties of old age, it afforded some ground for 
a >8U8picii>n, that he was not more cautiousi because 
fa^ desired men generally to beUeve in the truth of 
Barton's pretensions to inspiration. The Bishop^ 
lu>w in the seventy-seventh year of his age, had 
been c<Hmnitted to the Tower for denying the 
Kiog's supremacy ; and he would, probably, have 
been allowed to sink silently into the grave, had 
not the Pope rashly created him a cardinaL When 
the venerable prisoner heard of his unwelcome pro- 
motion, he said, with a contempt of worldly vani- 
ties, becoming in all men, but especially so in 
those who have reached the ordinary .span of 
human life, *^ If a cardinal's red hat intended for 
me were Ijring at my feet, I would not stoop t<> 
pidk it up.*' But however indifferent Fishei; might 
fed to the papal compliment, Henry's government 
could not jook upon it with unconcern. It was an 
evidence of the Pope's disposition to encourage 
Englishmen in opposing the royal supremacy. 
Henee it was thought expedient to put the venera- 
ble Bishop upon his trial for his denial of this pre- 
rdgative to his native prince. Being convicted of 
the offence laid to his charge, he was led, within 
a few days, to execution. 

. Much tp his servant's surprise, he caused him- 
self to be dressed, on the last morning of his life,^ 
with a care that had long been unusual with him. 
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^^ My Lord^** said tie mm^ ^^ siorefy you forget^ 
that^ after the space of some two faouis^ you must 
strip off these tlsdngs^ and never wear theii> xaore!** 
^^ What of that>" lepUed the veaerable {nrisoiiar ; 
^^ dost thoa not mack that this is ny wedd«^ 
day 2" Thus gladdened by the prospect of a qpeedjt 
^d to his sufferings^ he was C£urried in a chair ta 
the fatal spot. In Ins hand he held a New Testa- 
ment; upon which tuirning his eye^ he prayed 
rather superstitiously, that in opening Ltatrand(WBi, 
he might li^ upon a passage suited to his present 
ctrcnaastances. The suceess of his prayer waa 
ranarkable; the fbUowing text beii^ that which 
offered itself to his notice. '^ And this is life etemali 
ifaat they H^gbt know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. I haire 
glorified Thee on earth ; I hare finished the work 
which thou gayest me to do." When he had read 
these words,, be dmt the book with this obserra- 
tion: " Here is learning enough for me to my 
Mfe's end." Having reached the scaffold, his in- 
firmcties appeared to forsake him, sad he went up 
the steps without any help. Before he laid his 
head upon the block, he dedared, in a short adr 
di^ess to the people abound, that he came to die for 
the feith of Ghvist's holy Catholic Church. Then, 
after spending a short time at his fmyen, he 
meekly submitted to the executioner,, who serered 
the head from his body with a single blow of the 
axe. Thus, with a constancy worthy of a better 
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£ite> and a boiler cause, did this aged pcelste 
{uBish bis earthly course. 

It was hoped that this exeeudoa woukL haye 
shaken the res<dution of another ilkistrious person, 
then ioaprisoned in the Tower. Sir Thomaa More 
was the son of a judge^ and bom in London. ^ A 
good introduction, nneommcm abilities^ and u&- 
blemished morals, brou^t hisoL forwajxl in early 
life* On CaidiBal Wokey's disaussi^, he w«8 
made Lord Chaooellor ; and he held that' isE^)or- 
tant situation luitil he found hupoself called upon 
to renounce the papal sapremaey* This length he 
was not prepared to go, his mind being possessed 
with very strong prejudices in fiiVooK of the rrii* 
giotts opiniona ia which he had be^i bre d» He 
therefore gave up the chanoeUcMrship, aad witlk- 
drew into private life. In his retirment he was 
sunnnoned, under an act of Parhament lat^y 
passed, ta adnnt the King's suprenacy upon oath. 
Refusii^ to do this^ he was committed to the 
Tower. Upon the death of his friend and fellow* 
prisoner. Bishop Fisher,t he was again besought 
to take the oaili^ prescribed by law. But More 
continued sted&st ta hi^ principles, and he was 
accordingly brought to trial. Suf&cient evidence 
agsinst him having been obtained, he was neoes- 
sadiy convicted,, and soon afterwards he was or- 
dered for execution. He had always been remark- 
able for a firm and eheerfiil temper; and these 
qualities attended him to the last. In his way to 
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the scaffold, an unfeeling spectator upbraided hitn 
with a decree which he had made when chancellor. 
Sir Thomas answered him> "If I had it to do now, 
I would do the same again." When at the bottom 
of the stepSi he said to oiie of the bystanders, 
'' Friend^ help me up ; when I come down agAin, 
let me shift for myself/* Before the &tal monteiit 
had arrived, the executioner, according to custom, 
knelt down before him, and asked his forgiveness. 
He gaily replied, " Thou hast it with all my heart ; 
but. thou wilt get no credit by cutting off my head ; 
my neck is so short." To the same person be 
said also, while in the act of preparing for the ' 
Istroke of death, " Stay till I have laid, aside my 
beard; for that never committed treason." Per- 
haps some of these pleasantries were scarcely 
suited to such a time ; but they were undeniable 
proofs of the sufferer's firmness. Nor can any 
one think without regret, that a man so well quali-^ 
fied to serve the public, and to spread good humour 
among his private friends, should have been sent 
to ail untimely grave, because he could not shake 
off a notion with which he had grown up, diat an 
Italian bishop had a right to meddle in the con- 
cerns of England. 

No sooner did accoimts of these executions 
reach Rome than the papal court outstepped all 
the bounds of decency. A buU was issued ad« 
monishing the King of his alleged faults, in divorc** 
ing Catharine, in marrying Anne, in making laws ". 
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against iihe Pope's aut^rity, and in punisfaing 
those who refused to obey them. If these things 
wexe not speedily altered^ Henry, with all his abet^ 
toirs,' were cited to appear at Rome within ninety 
days; which, if they should neglect to do, they 
were all declared to be excommunicated ; the King 
was to be dethroned, divine service was to cease 
throughout his kingdom, the issue of Anne was 
pronounced illegitimate, all commerce with foreign 
states was forbidden, all treaties with them an- 
nulled, the clergy were* ordered to depart out of 
the.eountry, the nobiUty were charged to take up 
ariQs against their sovereign. As such infamous 
bullr had been issued by Popes several times be- 
fore, it is no wonder that well-informed and cau- 
tious Romanists were anxious to hide Scripture 
from the people. 

' The Pope's attempt to stir up riot and bloodshed 
in Bngland, was, however, very little likely to suc- 
ceed unless by means of the monks. To these 
persons, accordingly, Henry's government now 
turned its attention. The origin of monks is to be 
sought among certain Christians, living in the third 
century, who withdrew into the wildernesses around 
Egypt, partly for the sake of religious meditation, 
partly Ibr the sake of escaping from their heatheni 
persecutors. Their conduct was highly applauded 
among the more strict or gloomy professors of the 
Gospel, and many soon imitated them in forsaldng 
the apwded city for the lonely hermitage. At the 
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end of a few years these reckises began to form 
bodies of men living together under certaia rules, 
and before the fourth century was oiwr, such so^ 
oietiea found their way into the West In the 
sixth century, Benedict, an It&Lian of humble birtfa, 
but of great learning, and remarkable strictness of 
life, drew up rules to which all the western monks 
by degrees conformed; thua forming themselves 
into one body, which soon fell completely under the 
Pope's direction. Benedict's system was intro* 
du^d into England in the tenth century by Dim^ 
Stan, an able and artful man, who failing to make 
his fortune as a courtier, turned monk, and beoame 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In the course of years 
other monks, besides the followers of Beiie^icl, 
arose, and also various orders of friai's ; a kind of 
persons bound, like the monks, by vows, but dif-. 
fering from them inasmuch as they professed to 
live by begging. All these monks and friars owned 
obedience to particular heads, called generals, one 
general being named for each order, and siX these 
generals lived at Rome under the Pope's eye* 
Each order was, therefore, a confederacy or com- 
bination moving according to the papal will, and the 
whole body of monks and friars has been apdy 
called the Pope's militia. To these persons it was 
mainly owing that Popery had taken root in Eoig« 
land, as in other countries, and there seemed no 
reasonable hope of bringing the people completely 
back to the religious principks of their early fore* 
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iajthers until the spirit of the monkish orders should 
be thoroughly broken. 

The way by which it was sought to reach this 
endy was to order a general visitation of monas- 
teries. These abounded in all parts of England; 
and it was not doubted, that an unsparing inspect 
tion of them would bring to light a disgusting pic- 
ture of abuse and inmiorality. Hence men might 
plainly see that they had given credit to monks and 
friars for a degree of holiness to which these per- 
sons had really very slender pretensions. Thus it 
happened. In many of these religious houses, as 
they were called, was found the most infamous pre- 
valence of lewdness and debauchery ; and although 
several monastic communities were commended by 
the visitors fior good conduct, yet the whcde visi^ 
tation left a very unfavourable o{^inion of monkery 
upon the public mkid. As the smaller monasteries 
made the worst figure under this enquiry, all houses, 
possessing an income of not more than two hundred 
pounds a .year, were quickly suppressed by act of 
Parliament. Three hundred and seventy-six oon- 
vents fell by this blow. Of the monks, friars, and 
nuns thus disturbed, such as desired it, were settled 
in some one of the larger monasteries ; others, who 
were weary of a monkish life, were provided with 
a sufficient sum of money, and allowed once more 
to mingle with the world. 

' The hopes of a feather reformation in the Church, 
i^bich the fall of the smaller monasteries had en- 
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couraged, were soon afterwards mournfully damped 
by the troubles of Anne Boleyn. Catharine of 
Aragon died at Kimbolton, after a lingering illness, 
on the 8th of January, 1536. Before her de- 
parture, she dictated a kind and pious letter to the 
king, whom she addressed as her " most dear lord, 
king, and husband." When Henry received this 
last proof of a once-loved wife's affection, he was 
moved even to tears. His consort Anne could not 
be expected to feel concern at a rival's death ; but 
it would have become her to wear for a time an ap- 
pearance of decent sorrow. She seems, however, 
to have rather overlooked this just demand upon 
her, and to have shewn her satisfaction at the re- 
moval of one whom many thought much better 
entitled to the throne than herself. But this exul- 
tation speedily passed away. The king's aftection 
for her was beginning to decline, and an unfor- 
tunate accident, which happened about this time, 
entirely estranged him from her. Anne, suddenly 
agitated, it is said, from an alarming fall received 
by her husband in hunting, was prematurely de^ 
livered of a still-born male child.. Thus were 
Henry's cherished hopes again dashed to the 
ground ; and superstition whispered in his ear, that 
his second marriage, like the former one, was con- 
tracted under circumstances displeasing to heaven. 
A passion which he had conceived for Jane Sey- 
mour, a young lady from Wiltshire, who was maid 
of honour to the Queen, increased, probably, his 
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impatience under his connexion with Anne^ and he 
became evidently ripe for such a quarrel with her 
as never could be healed. Probably Anne*s habits 
and disposition prepared the way for her fall. Gay 
and buoyant in spirits, of quick intelligence, and 
upright intentions, her manners appear to have 
been unreserved, her conversation shrewd and 
sprightly. To a lover, a beautiful mistress, thus 
gifted, could hardly fail of being attractive: but 
such a woman might want the pliancy of temper, 
without which she would have little chance of re- 
taining permanently the kind regards of a capricious 
and overbearing husband. An unguarded freedom 
of manners and conversation is, indeed, seldom 
unattended with danger, unless it is controuled by 
a very unusual degree of kindness and discretion* 
By Henry, the easy manners of his wife seem to 
have been viewed as a proof of her little affection 
for him ; an unhappy notion, which was eagerly 
encouraged by those who envied Anne on account 
of her elevation, or who hated her as the patroness 
of a religion which aimed to supersede their own. 
To these, her enemies, she constantly afforded new 
opportunities of aggravating the king's disgust, by 
her careless gaiety of heart, and her open frankness 
of disposition. Too late the miserable Queen felt 
her husband's alienation, and strove by conciliating, 
attentions to rekindle his once ardent love. The. 
fire of jealousy that raged within his breast had,, 
however, been fed too long: and in sullen dis^ 
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saiis&ction he remained upon the watch for soeoe 
incident which might seem conclusive of his con- 
sort's guilt. 

The jfestivities by which, accordii^ to the habits 
of the age, the first of May was celebrated, ]»x>- 
doced the fatal explosion. The court was then at 
Greenwich, and a tournament was to find amuse* 
ment for the day. In this sport, the principal 
actors were Viscount Rochford, the Queen's 
brother, and Norris, groom of the stole, an offieer 
ibr whom the king had entertained a great regard. 
To her brother, Anne was much attached ; and, as 
both from his situation, and from Henry's friend- 
ship for him, Norris was necessarily well known to 
her, it is probable that she had been observed to 
treat him with that easy good-nature which she 
seems to have shewn in her intercourse with all those 
whom she esteemed. Upon her demonstrations of 
kindness towards these two persons, rumours in- 
jurious to her fame appear to have been founded. 
It was Lord Rochford's misfortune to live upon ill 
terms with his wife ; who now indulged her ani- 
mosity by declaring him guilty of an incestuous 
commerce with the Queen. While this monstrous 
charge was obscurely creeping through the palace, 
the finger of calumny cautiously marked Norris as 
another of Anne's paramours. Such vile tales 
never grope their dark and crooked course widiout 
accumulating at every turn new features of aggra- 
vation. Whispers, accordingly, soon were heiurd 
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imputing to the calumniated Queen a criminal in«- 
tercourse with others who had been so unfortunate 
as to be admitted into her presence. It was while 
the envenomed shafts of slander flew thus thickly 
aroand her^ that Anne, unconscious of her danger, 
appeared once more in public, surrowided by llie 
splendours of royalty. Nothing could be more 
liloely to aid on that &tal day the machinations oi 
her enemies, dian that two of those who were said 
to be partners of her guilt, should naturally upon 
tiiis oocasicm have engvossed the whole of her at« 
tentioD. Such a i^man as Anne would not&il 
to discover a lively interest in the exertions of the 
eombatants to win her approbation ; nor, at that 
critical ^e, was it hkely that any favouring word^ 
or even look, should have been either unregarded, 
or &irly interpreted. Haunted as was Henry's 
mifid by suspicions of his wife's fidelity, it was cer- 
tain tbat his attention would be riveted upon her 
conduct, and it was barely possible, that the spec« 
tatiess of fisats perfinrmed by a valued brother, and 
a 'gallant gendeman of her acquaintance, should not 
have shewn that interest in the sport which would 
sflford to a jealous eye full confirmation of all that 
rumour had detailed. As might be expected, 
thweibre, the King soon fancied that he had seen 
enough to prove the lightness of Amie's character* 
Suddenly be left the balcony in which he had been 
utttng, less, probably, in expectation of amusement 
6ma. the spot t, than of receiving from die conduct 
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of his wife evidence irtesistible of her g^ty 
rest in the combatants* It has been sakl, that 
Anne dropped a handkerchief, and that one of the 
gentleman engaged, taking it up, wiped his fiiee 
with it. Nothing, however, is certainly known 
cespectii^g Henry's hasty jdepartisre, beycmd the 
fact, that he withdrew in . manifest displeasmre. 
The Queen remarked his conduct with great un- 
easiness. She followed him into the palace, but it 
was too late to see him. He had hastily taken 
horse, and ridden to Westminster, with only six 
attendants. Thither Anne would fiedn have fol- 
lowed him ; but he had left orders, that she vras 
not to quit her apartments. She passed the night 
and following morning in apprehension and peiv 
plexity. In the afternoon she resolved upon mak- 
ing an attempt to see her husband, and with an 
aching heart, she embarked on board her. barge, 
ordering the rowers to make the best of thek way 
towards Westminster. She had not proceeded &r 
up the river, before the Duke . of Norfolk, with 
some other members of the council, came on board, 
and produced an order for her committal to the 
Tower. In her T^ay to that ancient fortress, ah^ 
earnestly begged for an. interview with the King, 
and being informed of the charges against her, she 
vehemently declared herself to have been foully 
wronged: expressing, at the same time, her firm 
persuasion, that if her husband would only see 
her, she would soon convince him of her innocence. 
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Having arrived within the walls of her prison, she 
fell upon her knees, beseeching God to help her, 
and protesting herself guiltless of the crimes iin<« 
puted to her. A violent agitation now came over 
hea^; bitter tears and wild laughter following each 
odier in a hurried and unmeaning manner. At 
length, she became composed, and religion shed 
its healing influence over her wounded spirit. She 
expressed a wish to be visited by some of the 
divines who had risen in the Church by means of 
her influence, and suspecting that she had not long 
to live, she declared her confident hope of soon 
becoming a saint in heaven. 

About the time of Anne's imprisonment, Roch-> 
ford and N orris, together with Brereton and 
Weston, two gentlemen of the King's chamber, 
and Smeton, a musician, were taken into custody : 
all charged with being her paramomrs. This im«* 
putation was indignantly repelled by the four gen« 
tlemen. Norris met it by saying, " In my con«» 
science, I believe the Queen innocent ; and I would 
rather die a thousand times than wrong a guiltless 
woman." But Smeton, probably from the hope of 
gahxing &vour with the King, was wrought upon 
to make some such confession as the tools of 
power desired. Norris too, Anne was informed, 
had thus blasted her reputation. She received this 
false intelligence from Lady Rochford, her ' sister- 
in-law, a person whom she notoriously disliked ; 
but who was now appointed to sleep in her cham^ 

F 
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of his wife evidence irtesistible of her guilty inte- 
rest in the combatants. It has been said, that 
Anne dropped a handkerchief, and that otte of the 
gentleman engaged, taking it up, wiped his.£iee 
with it. Nothing, however, is certainly known 
xespectii^g Henry's hasty departure, bey<»id tJw 
fact, that he withdrew in . manifest displeasisre. 
The Queen remarked his conduct with great ub- 
easiness. She followed him into the palace, but it 
was too late to see him. He had hastily. taken 
horse, and ridden to Westminster, with only six 
attendants. Thither Anne would fain have fot 
lowed him ; but he had left orders, that she wsa 
not to quit her apartments. She passed the night 
and following morning in apprehension and pet^ 
plexity. In the afternoon she resolved upon mak- 
ing an attempt to see her husband, and 'mA an 
aching heart, she embarked on board her barge, 
ordering the rowers to make the best of their way 
towards Westminster. She had not proceeded fef 
up the river, before the Duke . of Norfolk, wiA 
some other members of the council, came on hoBfd, 
and produced an order for her committal to th* | 
Tower. In her Way to that ancient fortress, she 
earnestly begged for an interview with the King, 
and being informed of the charges against her, she 
vehemently declared herself to have been foully 
wronged: expressing, at the same time, her firm 
persuasion, that if her husband would only see 
her, she would soon convince him of her innocence. 
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of his wife evidence irresistible ci h&c guilty ixite- 
rest in the combatants* It has been saiA, that 
Anne dropped a handkerchief, and that (H&e of the 
gentleman engaged, taking it up, wiped his &ee 
with it. Nothing, however, is certainly known 
cespectii^g Henry's hasty jdepartisre, beyond die 
fact, that he withdrew in . manifest displeasure. 
The Queen remarked his conduct with great un* 
easiness. She followed him into the palace, but it 
was .too late to see him. He had hastily taken 
horse, and ridden to Westminster, with only six 
attendants. Thither Anne would fidn have fol- 
lowed him ; but he had left orders, that she vras 
not to quit her apartments. She passed the night 
and following morning in apprehension and per-* 
plexity. In the afternoon she resolved upon mak- 
ing an attempt to see her husband, and with an 
aching heart, she embarked on board her barge, 
ordering the rowers to make the best of their way 
towards Westminster. She had not proceeded far 
up the river, before the Duke . of Norfolk, with 
some other members of the council, came on board, 
and produced an order for her committal to th* 
Tower. In her v^ay to that ancient fortress, she 
earnestly begged for an. interview with the King, 
and being informed of the charges against her, she 
vehemently declared herself to have been foully 
wronged: expressing, at the same time, her firm 
persuasion, that if her husband would only see 
her, she would soon convince him of her innocence. 
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H&Ying arrived within the walls of her prison, she 
fell upon her knees^ beseeching God to help her, 
and protesting herself guiltless of the crimes im*« 
puted to her. A violent agitation now came over 
her; bitter tears and wild laughter following each 
oilier in a hurried and unmeaning manner. At 
length, she became composed, and reUgion shed 
its healing influence over her wounded spirit. She 
expressed a wish to be visited by some of the 
divines who had risen in the Church by means of 
her ix^uence, and suspecting that she had not long 
to live, she declared her confident hope of soon 
becoming a saint in heaven. 

About the time of Anne's imprisonment, Roch« 
ford and N orris, together with Brereton and 
Weston, two gentlemen of the King's chamber, 
and Smeton, a musician, were taken into custody : 
all charged with being her paramours. This im«* 
putation was indignantly repelled by the four gen« 
tlemen. Norris met it by saying, " In my con- 
science, I believe the Queen innocent ; and I would 
rather die a thousand times than wrong a guiltless 
woman." But Smeton, probably from the hope of 
gaming &vour with the King, was wrought upon 
to make some such confession as the tools of 

• 

power desired. Norris too, Anne was informed, 
had thus blasted her reputation. She received this 
false intelligence from Lady Rochford, her ' sister- 
in-law, a person whom she notoriously disliked ; 
but who was now appointed to sleep in her cham** 
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t»r ; moat probably with a view of gleaning fir«m 
her discourse some such matter^as might form use- 
ful evidence upon her trial. Anne hod Be^er been 
over^-cautious in Gonversatiouj and she novr seems 
to have thought that eandouir might mollify the 
King, ot at all events restrain him from withcbniw-- 
ing his> afiection from their in&nt daughter. Al« 
though^ therefore, she firmly resisted the impttta^ 
tion of unfaithfulness to her marriage^TOMr^ she 
made admissions, which prove, that high spirits had 
sometimes led her to indulge in a kind of raillery 
little to be commended in any rank> but espeeially 
unbecoming in a queen. She had condescended to 
enquire 6f Norris, why his marriage was put off so 
long ? " Madam," he replied, " I shall tarry yet 
some time." She then said ; '^ You look for de»d 
mi^n^s shoes ; for if aught come to the Kmg bill 
good, you look to have me." He answered^ •* If 
Ihaye any sueh thought, I would thai my head 
were cut off." This becoming speech might seem 
to have something mortified Anne's vanity^ Sot 
after saying to Norris, " I can undo you if I please)'* 
she left him in displeasure. As for Smeton, she 
declaimed, that he never was in her apartment^ exr 
cept once at Winchester, when he was admitted for 
the purpose of performing upon the vir^ab. 
" After that time," she added, " I never saw him 
until the Saturday before May-day, when I ob^ 
served him standing in the bow-window of my pre- 
sence-chamber. I then asked him, why look ye 
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SO sad { It is no matter^ he leidied. I said in- 

tuiB^ a person of your condition nusst not eapeet 

me to speak unto you as if you were a nobleman* 

N05 no. Madam, he rejoined, a look suffices me : 

and thus fare 3rou well." She admitted also, that 

Weston havii^ lately attributed Norris's assiduous 

attendance upon her to admiration of her beauty, 

she remarked that he hiimelf preferred one of her 

relations to his own wife. '* Ah I Madam," he 

replied, *' there are ladies in this house whom I 

lo^re £aur better than either my wife, or your Graee's 

kmswoxian." Anne indiscreetly asked: ** Pray, 

wbo. ave ihej ?" '^ Yourself, Madam ;" was liie 

answer. ** Nay, then," she said, *' I defy you.** 

Against Lord Rochfbrd no charge has reached 

posterity, except the trifling fact, that he was onee 

dbserred leaning upon his sister's bed bdbre she 

had risen firom it. Indeed from all the p^urticulars 

of J^is unhappy case which remain on record, it is 

iopossibte to fix upon Anne's character the stain 

of^orai guilt. Her brief career cf splendour was 

uitqpiestionably shaded by vanity and indiscretion. 

She was delighted to observe, that the generality of 

men paid homage to those charms which had raised 

her 'to a tiirone ; and nature had not formed her for 

concealing the satisfaction that she felt. But these 

psfdonable finilts appear to have been tiie sole ble- 

mkhes of her character, and her untimely death, 

ace^ingly, has generally been thought as base a 

legal mmrder as ever disgraced a Christian country. 
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' Cranmer,. however, seems to have been the only 
of Anne's former friends who attempted any thing 
in her behalf. As if a&aid of encountering the 
Archbishop's personal arguments and intreaties, 
Henry sent an order, that he should remain at 
Lambeth, immediately on the Queen's conunittal 
to the Tower. Being thus forbidden the royal 
presence, it was only by means of writing that 
Granmer could hope to serve the unfortunate Anne. 
He penned, accordingly, a letter to the King, in 
which religious advice and consolation were 0un- 
gled with expressions of surprise at the chaises 
now brought against a lady of whom he ha4 loi^g 
entertained a high opinion. Anne herself, also 
Wrote an admirable letter to her enraged husband, 
in which she protested her innocence, imputed her 
present sufferings to Henry's love for another, and 
demanded a fair triaL Even in this last respect, 
however, the unhappy Queen seems to have bem 
disregarded. She was tried, together with her 
brother, within the Tower, in the presence of but 
few spectators, and by a portion only of the Ho^£ie 
of Lords. She - had no counsel, but her dalei^, 
though short, was such as to convince the speq^* 
tprs, that she would be acquitted. Upon what 
grounds this expectation was disappointed is un- 
known; the particulars of this memorable trial 
being lost. Both the prisoners, however, were 
Ibund guilty, and received sentence of death; Aone 
being doomed to be burnt or beheaded at the 
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King's pleasure. When she heard herself thus 
devoted to a miserable end, she raised her hands 
to heaven, and vehemently exclaimed, *' O Father! 

Creator ! Thou, who art the way, the truth, and 
the life, thou knowest, that I have not deserved 
this death." Then turning to her judges, she 
said, *' My Lords, I will not say, that your sen- 
tence is unjust, nor presume, that my opinion 
ought to be preferred to the judgment of you aD. 

1 believe, that you have reasons and occasions of 
-suspicion and jealousy upon which you have con- 
demned me; but they must be other than have 
been produced here in coort ; for I am entirely in- 
nocent of all these accusations ; so that I cannot 
ask pardon of God for them* I have'alvray»*been 
a faithftii wife to the King. I have not, perhaps, 
at all times, shewn him that humility and reverence 
\rhich his goodness to ine, and the high honour 
bestowed by him upon me £d deserve. I coitfess, 
that I have had fimcies and suspicions of him, 
which I had not strength nor discretion enough to 
manage ; but God knows, and is my witness, that 
I never failed otherwise towards him : and I shall 
liever confess any other at the hour of my death* 
Do not think, that I say this on design to prolong 
iny life. God hath taught me to know how to dicj 
and he will fbrtify my faith. Do not think,^ that I 
mn so carried in my mind, as not to lay the honour 
of my chastity to heart. Of this I should make 
small account now in my extremity, if I had . not 
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maintained it toy whole life long, as mudi ad eter 
queen did. I know, that these my last words will 
signify nothing, but to justify my honoiH: and mj 
chastity. As for my brother, and those others 
who are unjustly condemned, I would wiliiiigfy 
suffer many deaths to d^ver them i but since I see 
it so pleases the King, I must bear with tbeir 
death; and shall depart with them out of the 
world, under an assurance of leading with them an 
endless life in peace/' Having uttered these words 
with a serene and dignified countenance, she re- 
spectfully departed fi:om the court. 

Three days before, Norris, Weston, Brenton, 
and Smeton had been broi^ht to trial in West- 
minster-hall. The musician pleaded guilty, the 
three gentlemen put themselves upon their ddTence, 
They were, however, convicted, and together with 
Smeton, sentenced to die as traitors. Five days 
after this, all of them, as also the Viscount 
Roohford, were led to execution. The young 
peer, together with Norris, Brereton, and Weston, 
were beheaded on Tower-hill. They behaved with 
|preat propriety, but died protesting their innoceade 
of the charge which had brought them to the scaf* 
ibid. Smeton, probably on account of his inferior 
rank, underwent the more ignominious punishmo^t 
of hanging. When arrived at the fatal tree, he 
merely admitted, that he had deserved to die > a 
doubtful declaration which disappointed nwy 
people; especially the disgraced Queen. Aqne 
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jo9lly ei>iiaid^red» that the leaat r^ppmliQtt whkh 
tJus itnhappy penoa could nmke.to her, was 
plainly to avouch her imioceiiQe before he left the 
world. 

On the very day of theae executions Anne wai 
ha^tassed by lihe trying of a suit to annul her mar- 
riage* Attempts had been already made to effect 
this by means of her old lover, Percy, now become, 
by his father's death. Earl of Northussberland. It 
was alleged, that he had been affianced to Anne, 
HHd that» therefore, her espousals with the King 
were invalid. But Northumberland solemnly 
aifft>re, taking the Saerament at the same time, 
&at he nev^ bad oontraeted aiky sueh engagement 
Evidence against her unhappy nuptials was now 
sought from Anne herself; and she consented to 
supply it Her spirits were probably broken by 
the miseries which she had lately imdergone : she 
mi^t still ding to the hope of life, or fedi anxioua, 
at vail events, to escape the horrors of a death by 
fire : she could not ftil of yet desiring lo conciliate 
the King, if it were only for her infant daughter*s 
sake : and she was aware> that if her Carriage was 
pronounced invalid, the charge of adidtery could 
no longOT be supported against her. When, ae« 
QOrdingly, the court met, a proctor, on Anne's 
pert, admitted, that there existed certain true and 
lawful impediments to her marriage. What these 
impediments were is unknown ; but being confessed 
by Anne, it ii plam, tiiat the judge waa obliged 4o 
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give sentence accordingly. This distressing duty 
fell upon Cranmer, as archbishop of the province 
in which the alleged illegal marriage- had been 
contracted. He was assisted, upon this occasion, 
by the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Suflfblk, the 
Earls of Oxford and Sussex, Cromwell, Secretaiy 
of State, and other members of the privy council. 
With the concurrence of these distinguished per- 
sons, and under the advice of eminent lawyers, the 
Archbishop pronounced, that the marriag'e be- 
tween Anne and the King was null and void 
from the first. 

Henry was now legally at liberty to marry the 
new object of his affections. But his heart appears 
to have been yet unsoftened, and accoi*dingly, witb- 
iri three days after the annulment of her marriage, 
Anne was led to execution, on a scaffold within the 
Tower. Having piously prepared herself for death, 
she rose early on the fatal morning, under expec- 
tation of a speedy close to all her earthly trials. 
Nor could she refrain from expressing herself some- 
what disappointed, when informed by Kingston, 
lieutenant of the Tower, that her spirit would not 
be released until mid-day. " I had thought," she 
said, ^' to have been dead before that time, and 
past my pain." " Madam," he replied, ** you will 
find it no pain." She then spanned her neck, and 
laughed heartily, observing, " the executioner, I 
hear, is most expert, and my neck is very small.* 
Kingston was astonished to see such a flow of spi* 
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rits in one who wag ujxhi the verge of eternity. 
Anne^ however, maintained her cheerfulnesa to the 
very last* When brought out to suffer, her. brow 
was unclouded, and her beauty had never appeared 
to greater advantage. Among those who looked 
upon such a woman, thus advancing to the brink 
of an early and unhonoured grave, a violent burst 
of grief arose. But Anne checked these tears and 
sobd, mildly saying; '' Be not sorry to see me die 
thus ; only pardon me from your hearts for having 
often omitted to use the gentleness that became me, 
and to do all the good that lay in my power." She 
then addressed the spectators in general to the fol- 
lowing effect : '^ Good Christian people, I am come 
hither to die according to the law, and therefore I 
say nothing against my fate. I am come hither to 
accuse no man, nor to speak any thing of that 
whereof I myself have been accused, and for whicH 
I have been compelled to lose my life. I pray God 
save the King, and send him long to reign over 
you : for a gentler, and more merciful prince wa^ 
there never, . To me he was ever a gracious sove-r 
reign, a good and gentle lord. As to my case, if 
any man ^U meddle with it, I require him to re- 
gard it in a favourable light. With these words I 
take my leave of the world, and of you all : only 
adding, that I heartily desire your prayers." Hav- 
ing thus given utterance to her parting sentiments, 
sh^ contixmed for a while engaged in prayer. Then, 
without n^anifesting the least apprehension^ she pre^' 
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paredi with ike assistance of her attendants, fer 
the stroke of death. Her neck bang bared, she 
calmly laid it upon the block; at the same' time 
saying, " To Christ I commend my soul." The 
executioner was furnished with a sword, and by a 
mngle effort, he severed her head from the body. 
Even her remains were treated with indignity, the 
headless trunk being cast into an elm chesty made 
for containing arrows, and immediately buried in 
the Tower chapel. 

Thus perished, in the thirtieth year of her age, 
a woman who had experienced the vicissitudes cf 
fortune more fuUy than any one of her sex, hither- 
to recorded in English history. With the excep- 
tion of Elizabeth Woodville, Edward the Fourths 
queen, Anne Boleyn was the only female, not of 
royal blood, whom any of our monarchs, since the 
Conquest, had raised to share his throne. While 
thus unusually exalted, Anne discovered qualities 
which reflect the highest honour upon her memory. 
Such was her humility, that she required her chap- 
lains plwily and freely to admonish her of any 
thing in her conduct which they might think to 
require amendment. Her charity almost exceeded 
her means ; little short of fifteen thousand pounds 
having been distributed by her in alms within three 
quarters of a year. Nor will the great bulk of 
Englishmen deny, that their forefathers were greatly 
indebted to this unhappy queen for her patronage 
of the Reformation. Ample justice has, indeed. 
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bqm generally rendered to her duuracten Henry 
himself bad no sooner aacrifioed her to his rage 
and incoi^tancy^ than he furnished to every dis^ 
cerning mind a very strong reason for doubting the 
{MTopriety of her sentence. Within three days of 
\m untimely end, be married her rival, Jane Sey» 
iuQUr* A farther testimony to his cruelty in Ann# 
Bol^yn's case is said to have been wrung from him 
by the near approach of death : his conscience then 
upbraiding him severely with this crying abuse of 
the royal authori^. 

Happily for England the miserable &te of its 
royal patroness was not allowed to stay the prot 
gress of the Reformation. Within a few weeks of 
Anne's execution a summary of religious instruction 
was published by authority, of which the tonouf 
was conformable to the principles adopted by Liir 
^er*e disciples in Germany* Cromwell, also, whq 
now held the supreme direction of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, with the title of Vicar-general, issued a body 
gf injunctions, in which several Romish superstir 
^ons were forbidden. These things, joined to the 
9|}ppressi(m of the smaller monasteries, which went 
steftdUy fprward, occasioned much disaj^ointment 
among the more bigoted Romanists ; who now saW) 
that the late queen's fall was far from likely to re- 
pair the damage which their system had receivedt 
While the people generally were fully occupied, 
this prevailmg discontent led only to angry con? 
versations, but no sooner had the close of the har^ 
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Test spread greater leisure over die couatry^ tiiaa 
many districts became ripe for some serions dis- 
turbance. The first e^plo8i<m took place in lim* 
cobishire, where Dr. Mackr^l, lately prior of Bar^ 
lings, a monastery now suppressed, disguised hira- 
self as a mechanic, and under the name of Captain 
Cobler, appeared as the commander of a consider*^ 
able assemblage. Against these misguided men 
the -Duke of Suffolk was immediately sent with *a 
body of troops, and he soon succeeded, without 
any bloodshed, in persuading them to disperse. In 
Yorkshire, government found a much more difficolt 
task. In that county, Aske, a bold man, of some 
property, who had been bred to the law, took the 
field at the head of a very numerous insurgent 
force. His enterprise was called A Pilgrimage of 
Grace, Priests bearing crosses led the van-guard 
of his army: his colours shewed, on one side, a 
figure of the crucified Redeemer ; on the other, of 
the consecrated wafer and chalice : on the slefeves 
of his followers were wrought the five wounds, widi 
the name of Jesus inserted in the midst of them* 
All who joined him were required to swear, that 
they did not enter upon the pilgrimage with any 
selfish views ; but only for the sake of truly serving 
the King, of removing evil councillors from about 
him, of allaying popular discontent, of testifying a[ 
trust in the cross and faith of Christ, of restoring 
the Church, and of suppressing heresy. These 
artful professions procured recruits for Aske from 
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BUMSt parts of tbe North, which was generally peo* 
pled by an ignorant and warlike race of men, vio. 
lently.pr^diced against the Reformation. He was 
enabled, accordingly, to take some fortified places, 
and he soon found himself strong enough to deter*? 
mine upon advancing to the southward. At Don* 
caaterj he met tbe royal forces, but their numbers 
were so much, inferior to his ownj that the Duke of 
l^orfolk, who commanded them, was unwilling (o 
{^ him in the fields Tempestuous weaiher se^ 
eonded the noble commander's cautious policy, and 
the rebels were for some time kept in check with- 
out the striking of a single blow. While, however^ 
tbe men continued thus inactive, the commandera 
on both sides were busily employed in negociation*^ 
The results of this were, that a general pardon waa 
sent down firom the King, and that the insurgents, 
on receiving it, quietly returned to their respective 
homes. Aske was now invited to court, and kindly 
treated there, chiefly with a view of retaining him 
at a distance from the country which had lately 
been so alarmingly disturbed under his direcdon. 
But he could not wean himself tcom the love of 
this dangerous importance. Intelligoice reached 
him in London of new commotions in the North, 
and he lost no time in proceeding privately to jdn 
his old associates. His motions were, however^ 
watched, and being brought back in custody, he 
was executed as a traitor* The same fate overtook 
several other leading men among the reb^lsj and 
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many pexscms of inferior rank perished on die field 
of battle. The govemmfint) indeed, was fiiUy pve-* 
pared to crush the rebelUon, when it broke finrth 
anew, and accordingly, the northern counties were 
soon reduced, after this second explosion, to their 
ordinary state of tranquillity. 

While the rebellion raged, nothing had appeared 
more plainly, than the rooted enmity of the monastie 
orders towards the Reformation. Not only had 
the northern monks industriously fomented the 
discontent around them, and afforded peouniarj aid 
to the liialcontents ; but also supplies of money had 
been sent from southern conyents to the insurgent 
leaders. It was hence evident, that nothing would 
reconcile the conventual bodies to their country's 
emancipation from Italian bondage; but that, eo 
long as abbeys should be permitted to rear their 
heads over the whole country, attempts to restore 
the Pope's usurped power, and to promote the so« 
persdtions encouraged under his authority, woidd 
never want powerful abettors in all parts of Eng- 
land. Hence the general suppression of monas- 
teries was thought expedient, and as a preparative 
for this measure, a new visitation of them was 
ordered. Fresh instances of monkish depravity, it 
was not doubted, might be brought to light, and it 
was calculated besides, that public indignation 
against convents might be increased by an expo* 
sure of the frauds and fooleries upon which they 
throve, 

4 
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Of liuch sfaameful devices to pillage an wata^ 
lightened natipn) the viaitoro found, indeed, a 
lamentable abundance in the eourse of their la* 
bours. Eleven monasteries eidiibited a giidle^ 
which was said to have been worn by the Virgin 
Mary. Eight houses pretended to have some t£ 
har milk* For the cure of tooth*aohe> dupes, with 
money in theiv pockets, were invited to visit conr 
vttits possessed^ as it was maintained, of St. Guth^ 
lac's bell, and <^ some felt which had belonged to 
another such saint* At Canterbury, the monks ex^ 
hibited a pen-biife, a pair of boots, and a tattered 
sbirt; all of which had belonged, they said, to 
Archbishop Becket, or St. Tiuwias of Canterbury, 
as th^ Romanists ridiculously call him. Pregnant 
wmnen used tp visit these articles, fi>r the purpose 
of thereby prevailing upod the supposed saint to 
jMuy for them at the time of their delivery. One 
inonastery possessed some coals, saved, it was 
asserted, from the fire which had once blazed under 
the gridiron of St. Laurence. In two or three 
pkces was preserved St. Ursula's head, as people 
were told. One house * displayed an ear; beii^ 
the same, according to the monks, that St. Peter 
cut off from the head of Makhus. In another 
I^ace wondering devotees were invited to reverence 
the parings of some man's ludls. These were de* 
scribed as having formerly grown upon the fingers 
or toes of St. Edmund. 

From wretched trumpery of this kind, Romish 
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places of worship are not purged even to the pre- 
sent day. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose^ 
that when the visitors collected and described these 
Holies, as such ensnaring toys are called, public 
opinion as to their character might be considerably 
divided. But other frauds and fooleries were ex- 
posed, upon which men could not think differently. 
Among thfese was a wooden angel with one wing, 
which flew over, as the story went, with the spear's 
head that pierced our Saviour's side. In another 
place was a figure dressed in female attire, holding 
ifi one of its hands a candle. This had burnt, it 
was asserted, during the whole of nine following 
years, without wasting. The Virgin, however, for 
it was her whom the image represented, being 
called upon to witness some falsehood, the ever- 
burning candle instantly went out. This figure 
being now publicly undressed, was found to be 
merely a log, on which were fixed a head and 
hands. Another figure, ten feet high, which was 
worshipped as the Virgin at Worcester, was also 
undressed in public ; when greatly to the people's 
amusement and surprise, it turned out to be the 
representation of a bishop. At St. PauFs Cross 
was exhibited an image of our Saviour, brought 
from Boxley, in Kent, and known there as the 
Rood of Grace. This Was a puppet, which, by 
means of secret springs, moved its eyes and lips, 
to the infinite amazement of rustic worshippers. 
The whole machinery was now shewn to the people 
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in the course of a sermon preached by HUsey^ 
Bishop of Rochester^ upon the profligacy of such 
devices to cheat and rob mankind. About the 
^9ame time was burnt under the gallows^ upon which 
ah unfoi-tunate friar was hanged^ an immense figure 
brought fromNorth Wales, and called there the Dar^ 
vel Gatheren. To this giant-like idol hundreds of 
misguided country-people had been known to offer 
in a single day the choicest of their substance^ in the 
hope of thereby escaping in a future state from tb^ 
punishment of their sins. But of aU the impostures 
now detected, one of the most impudent wa3 found 
to have been practised at Hales, in Gloucestershire. 
In a dark chamber of the monastery there, some 
of our Saviour*s blood was preserved, as peojte 
were informed^ in a phial. Pilgrims flocked from all 
parts of England to worship before this relic. They 
commonly remained, however, for a considerable 
time unsolaced by the sight of that crimson fluid 
which had occasioned their toilsome journey. They 
were, indeed, admitted into the far-famed chamber, 
and the venerated phial was raised before their 
eyes. But its dark, uncheering hue bore no re* 
semblance to that of blood ; and the disappointed 
gazer learnt with grief, that he had not yet attained 
the state in which Jesus would vouchsafe to grant 
him the gratification which he sought. More masses 
must be paid for, more austerities undergone. Th6 
pilgrim having attended to these directions until 
it was thought unreasonable or imprudent to make 
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any &rther experiments upon his credulity, 
onee more led into the mysterious chamber^ and a 
Inright red hue^ beaming from the glassy vessel, 
consoled him with the conviction^ that his journey, 
his money^ and his penances, had not been in 
vain. 'A crystal phial, dark on one side, trans- 
parent on the other, it was now found by tbe 
visitors, had been exhibited to the pilgrims visitiio^ 
Hales* This vessel was filled by the blood of a 
duck, changed once in every week. Two priests 
were entxusted with the secret of managing die 
phial, and this was the coarse of their in&mous 
legerdemain. They shewed the bright side in 
cases where no more was to be expected from the 
unhappy dupe, the dark side to those whose 
pockets, it was thought, might be fairly drained a 
little more completely. 

During the progress of disabusing the nation 
from the frauds of monkery, the gaudy glories of 
Socket's tomb were wholly swept away. Of eU 
the saints in the Romish calendar, England had 
been most egregiously befooled under pret^ce of 
rendering the honour due to the memory of this 
unpatriotic enthusiast. Not only was there an 
annual celebration of the day on which he was as- 
sassinated, but also another of the day in whieh 
bis remains were transferred from their originiJ 
grave to a splendid shrine. This festival, knows 
as the Translation of St. Thomas of Canterbuiy, 
crowded that dty every year with the deluded vi^ 
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tjois of suf»6rstudoa. It tras, hofwerett only onee 
is fifty years thai nonkisk avirioe aad popular 
((My were completely glutted on the spot where 
fiecket's unpatriotic struggle to place dergyaien 
aboiye the laws of their country bad ended in hb 
vi<^nt death. A jubilee, lasting for a fortnight, 
was then celebrated, and misguided pilgrims, de* 
poyed by the promise of papal indulgenoes, flocked 
to Canterbury from e?ery part of Cbristendom. 
At one of these jubilees not less than a hundred 
Jiiousand infetuated devotees were c<41eoted ki 
Canterbury. The prevalence of this delusion 
during more than three centuries, had rendered 
Becket^s tomb astonishingly rich in those worldly 
vamties by which Romanists seek to dignify their^ 
saints. Even the Virgin, whom: P^sts ordinarily 
venerate with honours due to no child of Adam, 
was Beglected by the side of the rebellious and 
fitnaticaL Archbishop of Canterbwy. In one year 
wete offered at her altar 6Sl. Sa. 6cf.$ in the nexl, 
4& 1#. Sd.: while, in the first of these years, 8SSU, 
12^ 3d. were offered at Socket's altar ; in the se^ 
coad» 964/. 12s. 3d. The first of these two years 
hroui^t, however, to Christ's altar only 31. £t. 6tf# 
In the second, the holy founder of our faith, and 
author of our salvation, was totally overlooked* 
The splencKd gleanings left by an infatuation so 
long continued, and so widely spread, were now 
aebed by the royal commissioners. The largest 
gem obtained from this favoured abode of supers 
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stition, on^ presented by Lewis VII., King' of 
France, was set in a ring, and afterwards worn by 
Henry himself. Besides this, and many other 
valuables, there was found gold enough to fill two 
such chests as eight strong men could with diffi- 
culty carry out of the church. 

Not contented with seizing the wealth accumu- 
lated at Becket's tomb, the visitors entered upon ah 
absurd process against the murdered Archbishop, 
for disloyalty to his sovereign. It was pto^ 
oounced, that this charge was proved ; and, accord- 
itigly, the court ordered his remains to be remov^ 
unceremoniously from their magnificent sepulchre. 
In carrying this sentence into execution, another 
fraud, practised by the monks of Canterbury, was 
detected* Among the relics offered in that placN^ 
to the veneration of pilgrims, was a human skuB, 
the same, it was declared, that had contained the 
brains of Becket* It was, however, foutid thfiit 
his skull lay with the Archbishop's other remaini^. 
Besides making this discovery, the visitors de- 
prived a well, over which wondering pilgrims had 
been used to tell their beads, of the miracirious 
diaracter which it had long enjoyed. Its waters 
were red, being rendered so, as people were told, 
by a portion of Becket's blood which had been 
mingled with them. It was now ascertained, that 
this bloody hue of the water proceeded from a 
composition, which certain monks regularly intro- 
duced into the welU 
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^ The' exposure of so much imposture, profligacy, 
and folly, amongst the monastic orders, naturally 
occasioned general disgust, and even rendered 
these societies themselves not unwilling to relin* 
quish a mode of life which had thus lost its hold 
upon public opinion. By degrees, accordingly, 
all of them came forward, of their own accord, as 
it was professed, and surrendered their houses to 
commissioners appointed by the crown for that 
purpose. On leaving their cloisters, the monks 
were provided with pensions, and a sum of money 
aus an outfit, proportioned to their respective con- 
ditions and good conduct. Some of the richer 
abbots recieived very handsome provisions; and, 
indeed, the whole body of the displaced religious 
were treated equitably, if not liberally. This fact 
will probably explain why the suppression proved 
but moderately effective in replenishing the na- 
tional purse. An immense mass of property wnff, 
indeed, surrendered into the King's hands ; but it 
was heavily encumbered ; and before the charges 
upon it had worn out, it had chiefly passed by 
means of grants and sales from the sovereign to 
various private individuals. Six of the dissolved 
abbeys, Westminster, Oxford, Bristol, Gloucester^ 
Chester, and Peterborough, were erected into 
bishops' sees ; all of which yet remain, excepting 
Westminster, where the bishopric was discontinued 
after the incumbency of a single prelate. Another 
judicious appropriation of conventual wealth was 
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the ^undation of Trinity CoUege^ iti Cambridge. 
From the suppressed monasteries also, funds were 
supplied for completing the mi^ificent chapel of 
King's College, in the same university* TowaMb 
the close of his life, Henry devoted to puUic uses 
more pnnperty onoe monastic, feimdifig Christ'^ 
and SL Bardioioniew's hospitals, in London. He 
likewise established and endowed several gPMarear^ 
schools. Had all his appropriations of Ihe wealth 
derived from convents resembled these, {ew per« 
sons would have questicmed the propriety of placing 
this noble accumulation in his disposals* Bst 
unfooiunaitely for hb credit, it was with him, as il 
is with most men. The ease with which his riches 
were acquired led him to carelessness and. pro* 
fusion. The gratification of his own humours^ toad 
the enriching of his rapacious courtiers, were sooitt 
allowed, accordingly, to dissipate the bulk of those 
treasures which the suppression of monasteries bad 
suppled* 

Injurious to their cause as the suppression wa% 
the leading Romanists offered no opposition toiit^ 
Their policy, indeed, was to surrender mthout a 
struggle every question more immediatdy concenb 
ing the Pope. They were thus enabled to hetp 
possession of the King's ear, and to prevent him 
from adopting thoroughly the reforming views en- 
tertained by Cranmer and Cromwell. The most 
remarkable triumph gained by the Romish partif 
by this artful management, was the passing of the 
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act of Six Articles. Cranmer offeeed $, strenuous 
renistance to this iniquitous measinre in die House 
of LordSj but at length, Hemy oane down to the 
House in person^ and overbore all &rther opposi-* 
tioQ to the bill. Its provisions were» that the de- 
nial <^ tnmsubstantiation should be pttnidiable by 
burning : and that attacks upon oommuniob in one 
kind> upon the forced celibacy of idergymeni opon 
voviTB of chastity, upon private masses^ or iqpon 
auricular confession^ should render mesa liable to 
be faimged as felons. This barbaroos act was no 
sooner passed^ than the King's Romish advisers 
exerted themselves to have it carried into ezeco^'' 
tion ; and they did not wholly iail in their objieet. 
Certain well-known ^sealots of their party were 
commissioned to enquire into such breaches of the 
statute as had been committed in London. These 
inquisitors immediately found ample employment 
In the comrse of a fortnight, more than five hundred 
persons wer^ brought before them. The Romish 
leaders had not even hoped to find such aotive 
agents, and they were much embarrassed by the 
numbers of victims who had been so quickly pro- 
vicbed« To put the whole of them to death was 
evidently inhuman, and might even provoke some 
popular commotion ; yet it was not easy to make 
selections. In this dilemma, Audley, the Chan- 
cellor, advised that all the pretended criminals 
should be pardoned. Cranmer, Cromwell, and the 
Duke of Suffolk concurring in this recommenda- 
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tion^ a wa9 carried into iefi^cL Nor were there 
any more such attempts to execute the Act of Six 
Articles^ so long as Cromwell continued at the 
head of Henry's administration* 

The Vicar-general's enemies at length, however, 
succeeded in ejecting his ruin* ^Jsoie Seyxnour 
having lived comfortably with the King during 
mojre than a year, died shortly after giving. birth to 
a son. Henry displayed much grief for her loss, 
and for some time appeared to entertain no tbou^ts 
of marrying again. When his. inclination to do so 
was observed to revive, hb Protestant advisers Bar 
turaUy strove to furnish him with a queeii of their 
own principles. Their wishes were directed to 
Anne> sister to the Duke of Cleves, a prince of 
great influence among the German Reform^. 
With a view of satisfying himself as to Anna's 
graces of person^ Henry sent the celebrated Hol- 
bein, then in his employment, over to the cpurt of 
Cleves, for the purpose of painting her portrait* 
An artist of genius rarely fails to discover the |na^ 
terials for a pleasing picture in any subject ; and 
every one employed in taking the likenesses of 
ladiesj is well aware, that he never can give satis* 
jGsiction without doing something more than just^e 
to the charms of his originals. Holbein,, accord* 
ingly, was not long in sending to England such a 
portrait of Anne as convinced the King that her 
beauty was quite equal to his expectations. . A 
matrimonial treaty was, in consequence, fuieVly 
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conduAeif and the exulting bride was brought over 
into OUT island in a yery splendid manner. She 
had no sooner landed, than Henry's impatience to 
see her became extreme, and he could not rest con* 
tented without going privately to meet her while 
travelling towards Greenwich. At Rochester he 
came unexpectedly into her apartment, but her ap« 
peartoce proved so different to the picture of it in 
his own mind, that he stood for a time, when his 
eyes first rested upon her figure, mute with sur« 
prise and disappointment His good breeding, 

however, soon led him to conceal his mortification, 

« 

and he courteously advanced towards his now un*- 
welcome visitor. Anne immediately knelt; on 
which, the King gracefully raised her, and saluted 
her on the cheek. But he could not make up his 
mind ei^er to give her with his own hands certain 
presents which he had brought for her, or to travd 
in her company to Greenwich. He would fain, 
indited, after they had both arrived at that place, 
have been excused firom marrying h^ ; under the 
plea, that she had formeriy been afiianced to the 
Prince of Lorraine. This objection being over- 
ruled by means of Archbishop Cranmer, and of 
Tuhstall, Bishop of Durham, the reluctant King 
was obliged to undergo the ceremony of publicly 
espousing Anne. Still, his disgust remained un- 
abated, and he thought only in secret of expedients 
for freeing hhnself from a connexion which he 
looked upon as destructive of his happiness. 

a 
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As Cromwell hkd not only advised this niipalst*- 
table marriage, but also steadily endeavQured to 
conquer Henry^s ayecsion for'it, he now Batooally 
lost some portion of the royal fiivour« Of this* 
however, there were at &st no pabhc indicatkniK. 
On the contraiy, honours and emoluments WH»v 
•conferred upon him more liberally than ever« He 
was made Knight of the Garter, Earl of Essesc, aad 
Lord Great Chamberlain ; all of them distmctions 
longcohfiaed to ancient familiesi ond, ihoreCoi^^^ now 
repiresented by the proud and enyi^Qus ma^s. of me^ 
as if profaned by their descent upon a person of 
vulg^ origin. While such reflecdoas were freely 
circulating ainpng the people, and receiving at every 
turn increased asperity from the Romish party's 
long^entertained abhorrence of the minister, ji^e w^ 
called upon to demand from Parliament consider- 
able supfdies of money. He succeeded in his 
object, but it was with extreme difficidty, and the 
new taxes no sooner became the subject of geneml 
conversation, than the measure of his m^opulaiity 
was filled up. When Henry became acquainted 
with this prevailing discontent, the Duke of Nor- 
folk artfully suggested, that it could hacdiy have 
arisen h^ not there been something materially 
wrong in the details, of government. Norfolk thep 
Mood unusually high in his sovereign's favour. It 
hSid'been observed, that the King was far from in- 
•sensible to the charms of Catharine, daughter tp 
Lord Edmund Howard, and niece to the Duke of 
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Norfolk. In order to &n the rising flaBfte^ Bishop 
Gardiner inTLted the King to an entertainment at 
Winchester-house. Catharine Howard wps among 
the company assembled upon this occasion, and she 
dien achiered Ae conquest of her amorous sove« 
reign's heart. Her uncle, the Duke, gained by this 
means an influence in ihe royal councils to which 
he had long been a stranger ; and be naturally used 
it for the destruction of Cromwell, both^hecause 
&at ministei's continuance in office was injurious 
to the Romish cause, and would be likely to defeat 
any plan for divorcing the King from Anne of 
Cleves. Noifelk, accordingly, was allowed to arrest 
Oromwcdl at the council-table on a charge of high 
treason, and amidst demonstrations of popular satis* 
faction, the disgraced imnister was imprisoned in 
the Tower. His enemies, however, found them« 
advea unable to briiig against him any clear, or 
important .accusations. He was hot, therefore^ 
brou^t to an open trial, but attainted iii Par* 
iiament as a heretic and a traitor. Vainly did 
Cranmer write to the King in favour o[ a servant 
lately so much trusted and distinguished. Vainly 
did Cromwell hunself make earnest suit for the 
royal demency. The King's ears were closed, and 
his heart was steeled against any supplications in 
behalf of his once-valued, and higUy-meritorioue 
mimster. While Cromwell lived, the Romish party^ 
now dominant,* could never be sure that a remem- 
brance of the past would not again put his able 
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services into requisition. He was, thierefore^ or- 
dered for execution, and being led to a scafibld 
erected upon Tower-hill, he there met the strcdce 
of death with becoming firmness. 
• A few days before Cromwell's untimely end, the 
King's marriage with Anne of Cleves was annulled, 
^hat princess had herself consented, and with- no 
great difficulty, that the validity of her espousals 
should be submitted to the Convocation. Gardifier 
Ihere, in an eloquent speech, set forth various 
grounds affecting, as it was maintained, the legality 
df Henry's connexion with his German bride. ' A 
k!ommittee was appointed, in Consequence, to hear, 
aafid to report upon evidence. Before this bod^ 
was laid a considerable mass of letters and depo- 
sitions supplied by the King himself, and by seve- 
ral privy councillors, physicians, and ladies. After 
examining these papers, the commissioners re« 
ported that his Majesty had never inwa^rdly con- 
sented to the marriage ; that he never could have 
any issue from it ; that it would be beneficial to the 
nation if he were allowed to marry again ; that 'like 
Lorraine pre-contract had never been satisfisustorily 
explained; and that there were, besides, othi^ 
causes and considerations calling for a divorce, not 
necessary to be recited. These reasons, which 
resolve themselves into Henry's dislike fi)r Arnie, 
and the hopelessness of a family fi*om her, satisfied 
the Convocation ; and it unanimously voted for an- 
nulling the marriage imder debat of 
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Parliament immediatelj, ratified this sentence; and* 
moreover, made it high treason to question its cor«>. 
rectness. Henry soon afterwards married Catha^. 
rine Howard. His discarded wife so far shewed 
a. sense of the unworthy treatment which she had 
received, that she would not return into her own 
country. Henry henceforth styled her his adopted 
sister, and she spent the remainder of her days in 
England : a pension of three thousaqd a year, i^ 
that time a very liberal income,, being assigned fcCr 
Jier maintenance* . 

' Catharine Howard exerted herself so suoceaso 
&By to secure Henry's ajflfection, that, at the end 
of fifteen months from his marriage with her, be 
'publicly, in the chapel royal, returned thanks to 
God for blessing him with so excellent a queen* 
So often, however, does Providence bumble the 
vain confidence of man when it has reached its 
height,^ that these exceBses oi self-congratulatioii 
have been ordinarily looked upon among the au- 
perstitious, as ominous of some reverse. Of such 
^ fatality the more credulous of Henry's subjects 
•could not have failed to consider the next incident 
in his life a striking exemplification. He had just 
xetumed from a prc^ess in the north ; and during 
his absence there, a man, named Lascelles, had 
^sailed upon Cranmer for the purpose of communi* 
<:ating to him various particulars relating to the 
Queen's earlier years. From this informant's ac* 
r «0U9t it appe^e^ that Catharine had been rather 
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nbtorious]^ disgraced ih yotrtU by a licentioos 
intimacy with 8om6 of her grandmother's servants* 
As it w£ls neither pleasant to disclose^ nor safe to 
<$onceal, siich intelligence, Craimier, aRear comma- 
riiciting it' io the Lord Chancellor ahd the Earl 
of Hertfbrd, feqnested them to join' hini in layii^ 
it beibre the King. They deelihed this .delicate 
office ; but,' at the same time, they fdlly admitted 
the necessity of acquainting their master with the 
statement's mad6 by Lascelles. The Archfolsboj^ 
accordingly, committed his information to tmti|ig» 
and placed the paper containing it in Henry's ballds 
On the very day after his public diank^ving tot 
hi^ fancied good fortune in manrying Catherine* 
The Kinfg naturally Was slcrw in belijeviitg that h^ 
had been so grievously duped ; and he itnme'di^itdy 
desired enquiries to be secretly made, in the hof^ 
of clearing his consort's character. _Tbis. hope 
utterly deceived him ; for the parties employed in 
examihing the case quidkly fbund sufficient evi* 
dence bf Catharine's profligacy bef<M*e mtonage, 
and even discovered reasoh for believiiig that She 
had not been pure since her . elevation tfe the 
throfae« Upon n5 occasion had Henry be^ ^en 
so much affected as while heread the facts boUeeted 
in {he cdurse of this enquiry. For a, time he stood* 
as if lost in thought: at length his rugged hatlire 
w£ls no longer proof against the grief which stmg^ 
gled for a vent, ahd a flood of tears revealed thfe 
anguish of Ills mind. The guilty queen wa& noy 
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arrestedi and eyaminefl before Archbishop Cranr 

ijier, the Lord ChancellQr» the Duke of NorfoUt^ 

dte Lord Great ChamberlaJny and Bishop Gardi-r 

ner*. In presence of these! indindnab^ she denied 

the whole of the charges alleged agdnst her. But^ 

before nighti she partially retracted this disavowal ; 

acddng a full con&ssion to Crann&er of her nust 

conduct before marriage. Soon afierwardsij &e 

piartMrs of her early, and of her more receQ( v^ 

iuatfi were brought to tcial. Both pleaded guiltXf 

and were speedily executed ; the first by hanging! 

tbe second by beheading* By this latter punishr 

aaenA^ Catharine herself perished upon a scaffold 

within the Tower> deeply contrite iEbr her ofiencea^ 

but^ it is< said, denying the charge of uniaithfalufsl 

asift wife. With her was beheaded the Viscountess 

Roah£brd> who bad been attainted with her as die 

eonfidential abettor of that suspicious intercourse 

by, which Cathaxine appears \q have broken her 

IDarmge«-yow. Lady Rocbford alsp met her ,death 

with great contrition ; but her miserable end was 

very little pitied. People could not forget that sli^ 

had recenfily come forward With monstrous charges 

sgwist her own husband, and his unhi^ppy sistejTf 

AnneBdieyn. . 

Afler a widowhood of seventeen months, Henry 
Qiairied for tbe sixth time. The object of hi? 
chcnce was .Catharine, daughter of Sir John Parri 
of Kendal, and widow of the Lord Latimer. Th^ 
new Queen's religious o{»nions indined to those of 
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share of good s^me^ she became a clomesiic . «U j 
of some impojctance to their part]^. The lUmianiiits 
accordingly ^strove to iutiniidate her, sls .€ooii.;a9 
she was seated on the thronet by raisii]^ a ^pene^ 
ciftion at Windsor against various holders of-.Br> 
testant principles. . Considerable suaosas altended 
th^s moveinent; three pious persons beings ibmnt 
as, heretics.. It was, howevei^ manifesilj <tbat ie* 
formed opinion^^ would continue to .make tb^il* ifiSf 
so :lQAg as. they were encouraged by the j^ueen f9xA 
Cranmer^ Hence the leading Romanists lieeaiiie 
aoxioua to remove these two personages; antd'i^ 
WAS generally believed^ that some plot, with tbk 
intent, was in agitation, under the patronage ' 'Of 
Bishop Gardiner. An attempt to bring CraiuMT: 
into disgrace and danger, by preferring a chai^g^^ 
against him under the Act of Six Ariicles, beford thi^ . 
Kii^g in council, proved, at length, that this bi^ilief 
was well founded. Several artful clergymeA iff 
the Archbisbop^s diocese confederated together ioK. 
the purpose of thus ruining him. Nor was iti WiA^ 
out great difficulty, and without the King's espeotal: 
interference in his favour, that he was enabled- 69*- 
baffle the conspirators. When, however, by raeHoai 
of decisive* and somewhat arlxtrary measures^ tWv 
whole plot was unravelled, Gardiner appeared t/^, 
have been neither ignorant of it, nor unwilling tQ 
encourage those who conducted it. 

This discovery^ probably, occasioned to, .th^. 
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A^hWiihtfp ho groit degree dther of surprise, at 
of ooncern ; but diere "vras another which cut him 
to the heart. Attached to his household was a 
Chilian naaaaed Barber, whom he eonsidted upon 
questions of canoiv-laW| and whcm he highly 
esteemed. Another individual whom he often en^ 
tertained, and whom he always treated in the' 
kindest manner, was Thomden, jiuffiagan of Do ver^ 
and prabendiliy of Canterbury. Both these plre^' 
tesided friends were in his house at BeaksboiftAi> 
When he received the papers relating to the recenft 
conspiracy, and in it they were found to be dee j[tf y 
ittfpHeated. Having perused the proofs of theli^' 
pdffidy, the Archbishop sent for them both into his^ 
stody, and thus addressed thcsn :-^*' You twain b# ' 
men in whom I have had much confldaiee and^ 
tmst^ You must now give me some good counsel^ 
for I am shamefully abused by one or twain 
to whom I have shewn all my secrets from time^ 
to.itisse, and did trust them as myself. The mat**' 
tar, however, is now so fallen out, that they not 
oafy have disclosed my secrets, but also have taken * 
upon them to accuse me of heresy, and are become 
witnesses against me. I have always used you as 
my friends, and advised with you when I needed * 
cbunseL Tell me, therefore, how should I be- 
have myself towards those who have so much" ' 
abused me ?" Both answered this appeal by loud ' 
condemnations of such villainy as that mentioned' 
by their patron. This dissimulation added to the 

o5 
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anguish of Cranxiier's mivA. He -lifted ftp his 
hands to heaven^ andb exelaimedi *^ O hord, most 
merciful Ood^ whom how ibay a td9n trust ? Most 
truly ^ha^ thou ^aid. Cursed be 'the maer tbai 
trustefh hi man/and'maketh fieeAi his aho* Seldom^ 
surely^ hath iBan been handled like as. I ain. Yet 
thou ha^t raised me up one fast friend^ stad witb- 
out Ms aid I could not stand hpright a single day* 
I praise thy holy name fbr having thus proteeted 
mew" Theh turning .to his perfidioUs associ^^tes, 
lord pulling from his bosom their lefters, he said, 
^^'Know ye these, my master's?" At the s^t, 
the detected traitors fell instantly upon their knees, 
ahd. earnestly besought the pardon of their base- 
ness. Granmer, much af&cted, desired them to 
rise, and thus replied : " My forgiveness you have 
most heartily. Now ask God for his. May he 
ma:ke you better men, I never deserved this 
treatment at your hands. But if I may not trust 
such men as you, what profit is my life to me ? 
I ferceive that fidelity and truth are not to bfe ex- 
pected among men. I shall fear hereafter lest my 
right hand should accuse toy left. But I need not 
marvel. Our Saviour Christ prophesied, that suich 
would be the colidition of the world in the latter 
days. Pray God, that these days be shortened." 
'The kind Archbishop then gently admonished his 
false-hearted confidants, and dismissed them ttoin 
his presence with encouraging language. 

Cranmer's enemies, however, although foiled 
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jBUd'exposedj oaased not.to th.ixkk of devices for his 

ruin ; and Ho soonier had pofitical events given an 

increase of influence to theJElomish partj, than his 

£»und hims(df the object ^f a new conspiracy* Thd 

Kixjg.wasinfohnedy that his whole dominions' were 

^yvetrun with h^esy, by the Archbishop's means ; 

^akd it was.hiAted, that men's minds i9i|re becoming 

eo.maBBttled^ as to (Endanger Ihe publK^anquillity* 

^na prince. can be indifiEerent to the operation of 

Qiijtses which appear to threaten .the peace and 

atabilky of his rate, Henry listened, with some at- 

teotioato Oiese representations, and enquh-ed, how 

it was thought advisable to begin an enquiry into 

Cnnmer's. conduct 2 ^* By committing him to the 

Tower :" was the reply. . To this course, howeverj 

^enry objected, as needlessly harsh, and as look* 

tng }jke a pre-judgment of the case. His objec4 

^ns were met by representations that Cranmer 

bad become extremely unpopular, and that many 

9mous a^usationa would be brought against him^ 

were it not for a general fear of the royal displea^ 

sure. But, it was added, if the Archbishop should 

dffpesi to have lost something of his sovereign's 

iavour,. proofs of his unlawful acts would immedi* 

ately be fiimished from a great variety of quarters. 

Henry at length so far yielded, as to consent that 

Ccanmer should be summoned' before the council on 

the folbwing day, and then committed to the Tower, 

if the members should deem such a step advisable; 

Havingi however, reflected upon this compliance al 

g6 
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bi9 jieisur^ tb« King bacwie^ naeasy^ and ^ab'out 
elevien o'clock at night, lip sent over to Lambeib^ 
4e«iring the Archbishop's ^pomediftte attei 
The messenger found Cranmer iubedj but lie 
staatly arose, and soon presented hasoAelf . be&M 
hiff royeH master ki the gallery >ef the palace 
Hmry then related to him the particulars of ti» 
ii|>plicati<m made by his eo^mies, and^ifidrneflulaaiiv 
ing) 4ihat he had actually given them au&ovity 4o 
m^sest hira^ he thus concluded; ^^ Toiall this, wbak 
say yoa> my Lord ?" Cranmer warmly thadoed dse 
K4i:^.for acquainting him with tins inteUigenoe^ 
gnd ex^nressed himsdf indifferent as to the pi^ 
posed arrest, inasmuch as he could satisfaclorilj 
rebut whatever charges might be brought, c^i^uiidt 
him. Astonished by this unwary- language, H^aij 
paid, ^' What fond simplicity is yours ! Do you not 
kn^w, that when they have you once in prtsoii^ 
three or four false knaves will soon be found to 
witness against you and cond^nn you ; which else» 
yoa being sJl liberty, dare not open their lipi;, <a 
Appear before your &ce ? No: it shall not be sc^ 
I have a better regard unto you, than to pennit 
your enemies to overthrow you thus. Therefore^ 
I will have you to-morrow come to the coundii 
which no doubt will send for you ; aud when they 
break this matter unto you, require of them, thal^ 
being one of their body, you may be allowed dit 
privilege, which each of them would tinnk reasom 
able for himself of being confronted with your:J6^ 



ba^tetSs And if^ paying no legsrd to yottf aBegtii 

tionlsr or request/ they will needs eomn^t 70Q to Hit 

Tower; then appeal you from them to our pei^Mi^ 

aiid ^ve unto them thib my ring^ by the which Hi^ 

shaU ieell nnderstand, that I have taken youi^ cattfle 

ftom Aem into mine own hand. TMs rin^,^ th^ 

well know, I use' for none other ptbpoae thatti'Mi 

Icken, diat I mean to cel\ matters lihom>die ooandH 

fyc the sake of ordering and detetttilning fliem Hiyi 

aalf/' Cranmer thankfully took th^ving, and 

jdsortty after withdrew to his own abode:' '- « 

' Igiiorant of this interview^ the (Council aM^ndddl 

4111 liie fbliowing monnng^ and about eight o^cfedk 

4 messenger arrived at Lambeth with an orderibt 

the Archbishop's attendance. The summon)^, being 

expected, was immediately obeyed, ioid CrantJUc^ 

jKK>n made his appearance in the ante-rooni of die 

eooaicU-chamber. Farther he was not allowed 't4» 

go,. and be, therefore, quiedy took his seat among 

^ servants, and other persons in attendance upon 

the mecnbers* He remained in this unusual sXMf^ 

ation about three quarters of an hour, during id\iek 

time several individuals crossed the room in theii* 

way to the inner chiMnber. While he waa dmi 

fvaiting, Dr. Butts, the royal physician, haying flrsi 

shortly .paid his respects to him, was called in-l* 

aittend the King. '^ Well, Butts," asked Hetuy, as 

he entered, '^'is there any news stirring this moni» 

ing. ? " ♦* Yea, marry," replied the doctor, - >' veiy 

steange newst" ^^fia! what is that, Butt$t*^ em 
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quired the King. '* Why^ my Lord otCixiterbBBryJ' 
was the answeri '^ is heeotiie a lacqmey^ or a.servifig 
man, and hath^ to :my c^tedn knowledge^ be^ 
imting jBmotig nnch folk for more then half m 
hour at the door of the eoUncU-chainben" ^' So/* 
rejoined thfe King, " is it thto, that they have 
treated my Lord of Canterbury? WeH, it isne 
illfttter ; I shall talk unto them by vmi by.'' 

In the mean while, Cranmer was brought before 
j^ board, and informed^ that heavy com{>laiate of 
his heretical pi!oceedings haying reached the f oyid 
iears, it was his Majesty's pleasure, to imprison bhn 
in the To^er, for the purpose of awaiting there the 
i^ue of a full enquiry into his conduct In reply, 
^e Archbishop urged the manifest justice of allow- 
•iitg him to remain at iarge, until he shoidd faav^ 
h^n conjEronted with his. accusers. He was told, 
however, that a strong case against him had already 
been made out pretty clearly, and that, tberefiH:<e, 
&e council saw no reason why he should net be 
committed immediately. " I am sorry, my Lords," 
he then said, " that you drive me to such a step; 
but seeing myself likely to obtain no fair us^ie 
fixHn you, I must appeal from your Lordships to 
his Majesty. This, therefore, I now do ; and by 
die ring which I here produce, it will be seen, that 
his Highness has reserved my case for his own.iiH 
vestigation ; and that your Lordships, accordingly, 
have no farther julrisdiction in this matter.** The 
^councillors looked for so^ie time in mute astosiisb- 
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ijMmt^ first Upon, the ring, then upon ^uc»h/ot}xiar> 
At length Lord Riai^selU breaking mlisnc^i wkh an 
oath thus expressed his thoughts : ^^ Did I not.tdU 
yoUf my Lords, ^ what would come of Ais affiir? 
I knew right well, thkt the King would neTer aUo^ 
my Lord of Canterbury to be imprisoaedi unless 4^ 
were for high treason." 

The next step to be taken by Uie eouneiUoBS 
was the delivery of his ring, and. of. the papery 
upon ^hioh they had been detibaratiBg, to the King 
in person. Henry thus received the paorty : '^ Al^ 
cdy L(M:ds,. I thought, that I had a discreet aod wise 
coutiK^il, but I now find, that I have been deceiv^ 
How have ye handled here my Lord of Canter- 
bury ? What make ye of him ? A slave ; shutting 
him outof the council-chamber among serving men? 
Would ye be so handled yourselves ? I would have 
you well understand, that I account my Lord of 
Canterbury as faithful a man towards me as ever 
prelate was. in this realm, and one to whom I aim 
many ways beholden, by the faith I owe to Grod." 
To this imcourtly address, the Duke of Norfolk 
thus replied : ^^ We meant no manner of hurt unto 
my Lord of Canterbury when we desired to have 
him in prison. We only uttered this request in 
order, that, being found guiltless of the charges 
hrougbt against him, he might have been set at 
liberty to his greater glory." The King, however, 
seamed to. hold in ho v^ry high esteem such a modi? 
oC doing justice to the cltaract^r of those whom h^ 

4 



valued. :*'I pray yotn," I^ dddedi *'iise. nd^ nty 
friends so» X perceive, now well enough ho^vr ibe 
wodd goeth amaag yau« Tlft^re remainetib msdiee 
aa^g you one towards another : let it be aimkded 
oulof hwA, I would advise you." Advice fiom 
«ueb 9k qtuarter waa not, atjea^i ia appearance^ fo 
b^ ^rejected* The baffled councilloTs, «oeordiii9ly> 
adi^^uiced towards the Archbtsh<bp, end offered him 
ibim hands. He readily admitted ^their apologies, 
ai^d within a few^lay^ afierwardsi he invited tbem^ 
by the King's desire, to dine with him at Lambed 
rUpon anpther occasion, the Rpmish party mc^ 
aOt attempt upon the safety ^ of the Queai.^ Caitha^ 
Tiiie allowed clergymen of Protestant principles to 
mister in her apartments, she read bopka de^^ 
nounced as heretical, her confidential associat;es :• 
were well4:nown enemies to the papal creed, and. 
lihe frequently reasoned with her husband upon ^ -> 
propriety of going forward with the Keformatii^n. : 
. It b probablcj that Henry was far from displeased^^ 
during a considerable time, with his wife's fondness' , 
for theological conversation. His attention hM ' 
lopg been so keenly turned towards religious qijkes* 
tions, ihat he could hardly fail of relishing opppN. , 
tunities of discussing them, in his momenjts of p]ci^ 
vacy. But political events, at length, rendered 
him anxious to suspend the progress of refonoi 
and he then became impatient under Catharine's 
arguments upon the subject. Soon after Usteniji^f 
to such discourse^ one day, Gardiner had ^ audi* 



encM^ of biiAi tod the K4i% StelMb^ obderted ; '* A 
good hearing if is wh^ women become sudi 
clevkft^ and a thkig tmeh to my cmnfert, to come 
in Mine old age to be taught by my irife." Thie* 
burst of irritability was mmric in the Bisb^^Vi earsy 
and he eag^fy embraced an opportunity^ so unex** 
pointedly tilt own in his way« Her Majesty's illegal 
piantioes^ he said, had long been olMrerved widi 
patit by <be crown's "ftithfUl servants, iKrho had^ 
passed them over in mknce merely from delicaqr 
tonk^aitls their royal maifter. If, howerer, he added^ 
it '#eye des^d to prevent heresy from ending in 
treftBOfti no time mast be lost in stopping the Queen * 
in her dangerous career. Henry, whose vigour ti 
und^standing was rapidly sinking under an in«^ 
creating load of boifily diseatee, became vexed and 
uneasy during the progress of Gardiner's artfiit} 
didcdume. At last he dedared, Ihat Catharine and * 
her^ Mends ought to be punished {or &dr disobe^^ 
dienee to &e laws, and he hastily gave some sort 
of-aulhority for histituting a prosecution sgtihst 
them; This was acted upon immediately, and tero 
tain artieles of accusation being regularly drawii up 
by the law-officers, were laid before the King. 
Hdniy approved these articles. The person, how- 
ever, who bore themfirom his presence, dropped' 
the papers in passing through the royal apartments, 
and they were carried to Catharine. Having read 
them, her grief and consternation became so ex* 
eessive, .tiiat she fell hito;an alarming illness. 
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Henry had no sooner heard of: this thaft* he se^ntf 
to have reJented, and after sending his own physi- 
cian to attend die agitated Qaeen^ he caibb in per- 
son to pa3r her a visit. Gatharrae then eis^reBsed 
herself much concerned at having lately* seen so 
Ulde of his Majesty^ and added> that her uneasiness 
tipon tins, subject wsks increased by a hu^ing feaf 
that she had unintentionally given him some o& 
feaee* This insinuation i¥as partied by soBie g&> 
neral expressions of kindnessi and dJfter an honr^ 
JBnencUy eonvevsation^ the Kidg withdrew to los 
etwn apartments. Catks^ine, finding tliat she had 
made a &vourable im|)resston upon her way w ard 
spouse/ and being well aware that w} tine was to 
be lost in endeavouring to eonfirm it^ returned his 
visit upon the following evening, and was ^9efy 
kindly received. Upon this occasion, however, 
the King contrary to his usage of late, asked hii 
wife's opinion upon some i^eligious questiim* 
^* Your Highness," she replied, '^ needs not to.be 
informed, that man was created in the image cf 
God. Hence he is naturally fitted for the conteniH 
plation of heavenly things. But as for womaSt 
having been originally formed from man^ it is evi- 
dently her duty to receive direction in matters of 
high import from him. Hence any answer of rWfi 
to the question which you are pleased to e^ is un- 
material ; since whatever I may say, my. jud^oMittt 
at. last must be guided wholly by your o^' 
" Not so, by StMary," replied the King : " ym 



are becotne « doctor, Kate, to ihstruet us, as w« 

ta^ke it, and i^t to be instructed or directed by U8»'' 

" Your Highness," it was good-naturedly repUod^ 

** has mistakeji me, I fear» It is, irideed, true^ 

that I have oflien taken the fireedevn to argue witb 

yeu^ u]pon religious suligects^ I have obienred; 

that such rii^Ltters laxgdy occupy your mind ; and 

I have been anxious not only to converse, but even 

also to dispute upon these questions^ both beeauctf 

I perceived, that, in the heat of discussiod, you 

seemed wholly to forget y6ur infirmities, aiid 1b^ 

cause^ by drawing forth your abundant stores of 

infonuatiop, I doubted not of acquiring much 

valuable knowledge." Henry was not proof, agauml 

this* " And is it even so^ sweet-heart!** he sitid i 

" iheo, perfect fri^ids are we again« It doth me 

josx^ good to bear these words of thine, of thim 

own mouth, thsln it would have done had I hear4 

th0 sews of iL hundred ihouscmd pounds fidlen untts 

me.** He then tenderly embraced, his spouae^ dis* 

missed her io her own apartment with assurances. (^ 

Ins. unalterable love, and when she left, his pre^ 

fSBoce, he warmly commended to those aboul him 

h^. qusdities as a wife* 

On the following day, Henry took an airing in 
Ae garden, and he sent for the Queen to bear him 
et^any there* They were both engaged m 
cheerful discourse, when the Chancellor, Wriothes? 
ky, foUdwed by forty of the guard, mad^. his apr 
pea7ance4 The King frowned^ and CathariQ^ 
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ivithdbew to a short distance, vrhSe Wrio Aesfej 
iipproached and knelt tefore his toyl master. 
Exactly what he said is nnkiKywn, but H^nry was 
heard to dismiss him in the following terais; 
^f Knave, fool, beast ; avamit from my preseswse." 
The Queen then approaching her husband^ wbo 
displayed marks of violent agitation, laboured' to 
soothe him by representing that if the Ch«noeU(^ 
had given offence, it was most probably not intafr* 
tionally. *' Ah, poor soul,", said Henry, ** tfaoa 
litde knowest how evil he hath deserved this graee 
%% thy hands. On my word,- sweet-hearty he imA 
been towards thee ai> srrant knave;' and ao.lel 
him^.** ••' . ' 

* • As Gardiner, contrary to his' usual crafty pvHb> 
tiee, had stood foremost in this attack upon "tbs 
Queen, Henry conceived towards him the mmt 
violent disgust. He gave orders that the treachev*' 
bus prelate should no more be admitted iato Us 
presence, and in revising his will,: he posilftvfj^ 
refused to continue him amoi^ his ezeeut^rsi 
Romish influence, indeed, was never «t sofenras 
ebb daring this reign as near the close of it; wi 
there is reason to believe, that if longer .life luri 
been allowed to the king, he would have sttendecl 
more completely than ever to the suggestionsof 
Cranmer. Unhappily Henry's complete kno«dedgt 
and consequent detestation of Romish politics led 
turn to disgrace the very last stage of his life bysn 
ad of tyrannical cruelty. The Howards, 



tqptdenoey their royJt dese&nti and the Dukdj of 

Norfolk's «ttaclHnent io-RomaniBm,.. were. the iRpfMk 

impoTtanl; noble taeailj in tb0 kingdom* Their 

pcraner to thwart materially the meaaures of govern* 

ment during* a long nunerity was undeoiable» and 

tfaeie was litde reaaon to- doubt, that thii: power 

w^iald be: exerted to vevive the ^lacendaucy- of 

HcMaaisit prmciples. When Henry foundi hisi eied 

approaohing^ he determined to aeeuie hia inland 

heir^s ttqnqu&Iityf and his owp eodesiastical.rer 

jEbnms from the dangers with:whieh they. ^ were, ^f 

mitsly tbrealiened by this powerful, family* In 

ime day, aca»rdinglyf both ThomM I{owai?d«* Du]f^ 

of Norfolk, and his accomplished son, Hmtj 

Hloifard> Eatl of Sunrcy, were jtrrest^. Agatost 

Surreyy the princi|pal ehaxge aj^ars to hai?^ b^es 

Ipnranded upon hk h»nng quartered with hjao^ 

aeols those of Edward the Confessor^ without wy 

idoiatement. This act was tortured into & proof of 

tssanauety to be considered as the representative of 

Afi^ ancient Saxon kingsm. His' claims from. WH^e 

ascend sources wei?e well knowoi and it w«^ inav9teA 

ilhtt ihe meant to strengthen them by i9ean$;o£ a 

inarriage with the Lady Mary. Surreyi howe¥j^|^ 

joMified ^kb ooat of arms that he had home by the 

oBiduixi^ of heralds. But this availed* hUn.ii^ 

jior ^ the spirit and abiHty with which he qej^ 

^cted .every part of his defence* A jury of ge^ 

itkipen found him guilty of high treason^ apd vn^Jbeui 

a,'ireek>ai)^9iward& he ims bf^iead^d on TqwerrlnU* 



Hid father hacl already mgned a submission^ of 
which the most material artit^Ie was an acknow- 
kfdgeme»t that he had betrayed the King^is secrets. 
He likewise declared that he &(till retained a com* 
plete abhorrence of the papal usurpation. ** If I 
had twenty lives," wrote the aged peer "to the 
council, "I would rather have spent them all 
against the Bishop of Rome, than that ever he 
should have any power in this realm." NotwiA- 
standing these concessions, however, Henry con- 
tinued firm to his purpose, and Parliament proving, 
as usual, obedient to his will, an aet of attainder; 
passed- with indecent expedition, placefd Norfolk's 
life and fortune at the royal disposal. The Duke 
was ordered for execution on the very morning 
after tbe day in which his angry sovereign was 
thus empowered to deprive him of life. But 
Henry himself had been summoned away a few 
hours before the time fixed for his intended victim^s 
violent end, and it did not appear advisable to 
begin a new reign by shedding the blood of ^ 
individual who stood first upon the peerage. A 
respite was, accordingly, sent to the Tower in 
haste, and it was never afterwards thought ex- 
pedient to bring Norfolk to the scaffold. He 
was, however, detained in prison during thewhole 
of King Edward's reign. 

Henry's corpulence had long been growing ex- 
cessive, and at length he became so unwieldy^thst 
the aid of machinery was required to move him up 



and -dowji ^mia. To tlie evils of iqactjv^y wer? 
a^ded those of an oQ«iiaive ulcer in ooe of his legs, 
throitgh which the foul humoqrf, which taiqted hie 
VUihealthy franie,'fouiid a yeitt. Und^r Such compH- 
eat^^d bodily ilk his ctmstitution waa i^pidly siokiDg 
towards thp end of the year 1546, and all about 
him plainly saw, that life could not linger long. 
For some lime, however, no one of his attendants 
ventMred to ^ak to him of his daqger. At la^ 
Sir Anthony Denny told him that he was given 
over hy the physicians, and exlwrted hhn to pie- 
pare for his approaching change. The royal pa- 
tient plainly felt, most probably, that this exhorta- 
tion had not come before its time, and he received 
it with that meekness which u^ien commonly manii- 
fest under such feelings. " My life," said Kenry, 
" has been sufficiendy fruitful in grounds ibr splf- 
co^denmation, but I doubt not, that, through my 
Saviour's merits, I ehoi^d obtain the pardon of 
efen greater $ifls than any that ciw be laid to my 
(^ai^." Denny, pleased to hear such Chrialian<- 
li^ language &om the dying King, then asked him 
1^ if be wislied Ibr the advice and consolation of any 
" iMined divine? " If I have any such person 
"Henry replied, " it shall be the Archbishop 
erbury." " Shall a messenger go for lura 
rejoined the kniglit. '' Let me 
sleep first;" was the answer; "and 

k^^^juj^^fill think more of this matter." 
^^^^^^^H|i&n hour's time, the King 
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aroused himself, and ordered that a messenger 
should immediately be sent off to desire Cranmer's 
attendance. The Archbishop was then at Croydon, 
where he had resided during the progress through 
Parliament of the bill for attainting the Duke of 
Norfolk. He was no party, therefore, to diat 
measure. When he reached Westminster, in obe- 
dience to the royal summons, Henry, though still 
sensible, was speechless. He firmly grasped, 
however, the Archbishop's hand in token of his 
regard. Cranmer then used such exhortations as 
the urgency of the case allowed^ and intreated his 
fast-sinking sovereign to give him some sign of his 
firm reliance in the merits of Christ The King 
wrung his hands with all the energy that remained 
to him, and shortly afterwards expired. 

It was early in the morning of the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, 1547, when Henry closed his eyes in death. 
He was then in the 56th year of his age, and iii 
the 38th of his reign. He lived in a time distin- 
guished by a very remarkable revolution in human 
affairs, and he has the merit of having taken the 
safer side of an important question which divided 
Europe, as it does still, into two great parties. 
As those articles of belief in which the papal dif- 
fers from other churches are not to be proved from 
Scripture, Romish divines have adopted a notion, 
that various doctrines, indispensable to salvation, 
had been taught by Christ and his Aposties, which, 
for some unexplained cause, were not recorded in the 
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New Testament These' doctrmes^ it was alleged^ 
have been preserved by a constant stream of tradi* 
tion in the Roman Churchy whieh has maintained 
them unchanged from the Apostolic age. The Re- 
formers, however, both denied that the sacred writers 
were in the least likely to have left any doctrines, 
indispensable to salvation, unrecorded in the New 
Testament, and also, that tlie doctrines, peculiar 
to Popery, were professed by the Church of Rome, 
or by any other Church, until several hundred 
years from the Apostolic age had rolled away. 
Since this latter denial is supported by an immense 
mass of evidence which many wise and learned 
men have pronounced perfectly unanswerable, it is 
plain, that those who reject unwritten tradition as 
a ground for articles of faith take the safer side. 
Henry's mind was no sooner turned to the subject, 
than he took this side. Nor did he afterwards 
ever cease to maintain, that God*s undoubted Word 
is the only source of religious knowledge. It is, 
indeed, true, that his adoption of this principle did 
hot lead him to a thorough reformation of the 
Church. The force of early prejudices, aided by 
the unceasing watchfulness of an artful political 
party, restrained him from such an undertaking. 
But he, notwithstanding, gready purified the reli- 
gious profession of his people. He cleared the 
country to a very great extent of those wretched 
images and relics, which plunge the more ignorant 
and stupid Romanists, of every condition, in ido- 
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latry wd Guperstitioa. He forbade and exposed 
those {rauidb luad delusions, the ^^ lying wondeEa,** 
of Scripture, which - a large proportion of tlie 
Ronush clergy disgracefully represent as miradea. 
He freed his kingdom from those .mcMikish abodes 
which had long been the strong-hcdds of idienessj 
{anatici^> imposture, and superstition* He thresr 
off indignantly that intolerable yoke by which the 
Koman bishops insulted the national independence, 
and sapped the foundations of public morality. 
Under his royal authority were published, upon 
three several occasions, short works for dispensing 
religious instruction, chiefly founded upon pieces 
composed by the German Lutherans. He caused 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, to be taught to the people in English^ 
and at length he ordered the Litany to be S2ud in 
the same language. The most important, how- 
ever, of his measures for enlightening his people 
was his authorising an English version of the Bible. 
He did, indeed, afterwards attempt to restrict the 
use of that holy book. But streams of light had 
then flowed from it over every corner of the land, 
and there was hence no danger of a speedy national 
return to the thick night of spiritual darkness whidi 
had recently prevailed. It is to be lamented, that 
a prince who rendered so many important services 
to his country should have brought upon his me- 
mory a very heavy load of just reproach. Unhap- 
pily, however, he allowed himself to become, in 
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repeated instances^ the tool of his own ill-regulated 
^- passions^ and of an exasperated faction. Henoe 

those who disapprove the Reformation have a pre- 
c tence for painting him in the most hateful colours^ 
:.' while such as rightly value his services to religion, 
i have the pain of admitting^ that the7 were rendered 
r. by a sovereign whose memorable career was sullied 
s by lust and tyranny* 
t 
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CHAPTER III. 

Accession of Edward VI. — Ascendancy of the reforming 
Party — Efforts of the Romanists in behalf of their Super- 
stitions — Ridley — Latimer — Transubstcmtiotion — The new 
Communion-service — The first Book of Common I*rayi 
Insurrections of the Peasaiitry — In^trisonment of 
Gardiner — Deprivation of Bishop Boner-^Mitfortunes tf 
the Seymowrs^^The new Ordinatum-service-^Altars-^De- 
privation of Bishop Gardiner — And of Bishop TunstaU — 
The second Book of Common Prayer— The Forty-two ArH^ 
dles^Buming ofBocher and Van Parr — Execution of So^ 
merset — Illness and Death of the King, 

When Edward, the sixth English king of that 
name since the Conquest, was called by his father's 
death to the throne of his ancestors, he was in the 
tenth year of his age. The last three years of ids 
life had been spent under the tuition of Cox, Dean 
of Christ Church, in Oxford, and Cheke, professor 
of Greek, at Cambridge. These eminent scholars 
found themselves entrusted with a very satisfactoiy 
charge, for the young prince had excellent abilities, 
and a great love of learning. Hence when he 
mounted the throne, he was far better informed 
than most boys are at an age so tender. In reli- 
gious opinions, Edward's instructors agreed with 
the Reformers, and they found it easy to train their 
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pupil's mind in the principles of scriptural Chris- 
tianity. So powerful indeed, was the reverence 
imbibed by the royal youth for God's recorded 
Word, that it acted upon him even in the midst of 
his amusements. A play-fellow once placed a 
Bible on the floor for the sake of enabling him to 
reach something above his head. Edward, how- 
ever, not only refused to step upon the holy book, 
but he likewise expressed himself displeased, that 
his young companion should think him capable of 
using it for such a trifling purpose* 
* At the time of his father's death, Edward was at 
Hertford-castle. Having been conducted thence to 
London, the late King's will was examined, and it 
was found to contain a liberal provision for saying 
masses to release his soul from purgatory:, a plain 
proof, that Henry had risen but imperfectly above 
the prejudices of a Romish education. Sixteen in- 
dividuals were named for the double purpose of 
acting as executors to the late sovereign's will, and 
of councillors to the young king during his mino- 
rity. Besides these sixteen, twelve other advisers 
were provided for cases of emergency. Among the 
royal executors^ Protestant and Romish principles 
were blended in proportions nearly equal ; but it 
seemed likely, that the latter would gain the ascen- 
daocy in the new administration : their most.influ- 
cintial supporters being Wriothesley, the Chancellor, 
and Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, both able mm, 
a^d the former an active politician likewise^ On 
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foimcils^ zealous R^braiers niiW'bftstened to attack 
gome of the more glaring abuses of Romamsm. 
Orders had been issued fai the late reign for €he 
removal of images abused to siiperstitious uses^ and 
ia consequence^ the most oflfensire of these en-* 
snaring objects had been destroyed. But a large 
proportion of them still remained^ and it was plainly 
impossible to purge the land of idolatry^ so long^ as 
churches were furnished with ornaments upon 
which the weaker minds in every station were 
accustomed to look with religious veneration. Alive 
to this enormous evil, the officers entrusted with 
the care of a church in London, took down, upon 
their own responsibiUty, the figures which had so 
long misled the more ignorant worshippers. At 
Eortsmouth, the populace effected such a removal 
tumultuously. Nothing could exceed the disgust 
with which these movements were observed by the 
'more artful and bigoted Romanists. Discerning 
men of that party are well aware, that Romish opi- 
nions mainly depend for their hold upon the public 
mind upon that indulgence of idolatrous and super-* 
stitious propensities which are unhappily deeply 
i rooted in thel corrupt affections of fallen man. 

While every shallow and uninformed member of 
the papal communion naturally clings to those poi* 
sonous heathen vanities which captivate the senses, 
without ailightening the mind, or sCmending the 
heart. Active exertioins .were, accordingly, usetl for 
preventing the people from seeing the folly and the 
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danger of worshipping belbre graven images. Etefy 
object, indeed, by which the dduded people had 
be^n led astray, now found eyen men of alnlity to 
defend it An attack had been made in the pulpit 
upon the salt and water which is placed by Ro^ 
manists, as it was by the ancient heathens, at the 
entrances of their places of worship. Even Bishop 
Gardiner undertook to defend this relic of heathen* 
ism, ridiculously called Holy Water, in the Ro* 
man Church. The sprinkling of it about, he said^ 
was quite as likely to prove efficacious for driving 
away devils, as certain rings consecrated by the 
late King^ according to ancient usage, were likely 
to prove efficacious for driving away the cramp. That 
the Bishop was right enough here there can be na 
question; but those who now held the reins of 
government valued neither cramp«ringa nor holy: 
water, and they wisely desired to wean the people' 
from trusting any longer in such base and stupid 
superstitions. Gardiner's arguments, therefoie^^ 
upon this subject, only served to lower his own 
character, and to shew the weakness of ihe Romish 
cause. Nor were his effi^rts in iavour of images 
attended with any better success. These things, 
he said, served for books to unlearned men. The 
Protector, however, urged in reply, that they were 
a kind of books from which such men hadnotori-* 
6\iAy been used to draw very false notions of reli- 
gion, and he suggested^ that, on this account most 
% H 5 
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probably, God had wholly forbidden them to the 
ancient Israelites. 

The most eminent preacher employed at this time 
in exposing Romish abuses was Nicholas Ridley. 
He was bora at Wilmontswick, in Northumber- 
land, where the family, of which his fkther was 
a younger son, had occupied the knightly rank 
during many generations. Young Ridley received 
the first part of his education at the school of 
Newcastle upon T3nne, the latter part in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. An uncle, who held con- 
siderable preferment in the Church, paid his col- 
lege-expenses, and subsequently supplied him with 
the means of studying at Paris and Louvaine. On 
returning ttom abroad, his eminent abilities, learn- 
ing, and virtue reccnnmended him to ArchbislH^ 
Cranmer, who made him his chapl^n, and who 
soon afterwards collated him to the vicarage of 
Heme, in Kent. He was preferred also, during 
the late reign, to the mastership of his college, in 
Cambridge^ and to a prebend of (Canterbury. Of 
all these appointments he discharged the several 
duties with exemplary diligence. He did not, how- 
ever, discontinue his studies. On the contrary, 
his atteittion was ever laboriously and amuoosly- 
fixed upon the controversies which have rendered 
his time so famous. His enquiries being con-, 
ducted in a very slow and caudous manner, he was 
Ipng in making up his mind as to the erroneous- 
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ness of Romanism. At length, he became firmly 
convinced, that this religious system can be traced 
neither to Scripture, nor to the earliest Christian 
writers. He felt himself, therefore, bound to op- 
pose it as a mere heap of human inventions which 
sprang up gradually during the dark ages. 

Of all the preachers, however, who laboured, 
tinder King Edward, in spreadhig the knowledge 
of a scriptural faith, by far the most popular was 
the zealous and honest Hugh Latimer. This 
excellent pastor was born at Thurcaston, in Lei- 
cestershire, where his father was a respectable 
ye<Hnan. As he discovered considerable talents in 
dnMhood, his education was conducted with a 
view to the University, and at the age of fourteen, 
he was entered at Cambridge. He there applied 
himself diligently to the usual course of study, and 
being of a religious disposition, he became warmly 
attached to the established Church. Indeed, so 
strong were his prejudices in its favour, that when 
the Reformers first attracted public notice, he was 
indignant at their boldness. But there was one at 
Cambridge who discovered in Latimer a spirit dif- 
ferent. from that of ordinary bigots. The admirable 
Bilney, soon afterwards a martyr to the Protestant 
cause, marked the genuine honesty of Latimer's 
zeal, and was anxious to give it a safe direction. 
BSney's endeavours proved successful, and his con- 
vert henceforth exerted himself unremittingly to' 
Wean the people's minds from doctrines Unknown 
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^ Scriptore. By suck conduct^ Latmer v^Atctrall; 
Tfdsed a*hest of enemies arouiid ihioft) ^antl in tbe 
earlier years of Heme's reign/ he was ttiriee brought 
xoto daz^er t^n charges of heresy. Upon Anne 
Boleyn's elevation to the throne> he was appointed 
one of her chaplains, and afterwards, by her in* 
teresty he was raised to the see of Worcester. Tii^ 
elevation made no difference in Latimer^ As bi^ 
thertOy he was artless, hcmiely, an unqparifi^ re* 
liniker of vice wherever it met his eye> and unwca- 
riedly bent upon extending the knowledge of I 
scriptural truth. As, however, his habits of speak- 
]2ig and acting were plain, even to the borders c^ 
indiscretion, he soon, prbbably, felt that a bishopric 
vriEts not the station best calculated to render him 
useful and happy. When, accoirdingly, the in&« 
^lOMs Act of Six Articles was passed, he resigned his 
see with joyous . marks of satisfaction, and he re.<' 
tired immediately into the country. He had iK>t 
long been settled there before a very severe hurl^ 
received from the fall of a tree, brought him up to 
London for surgical advioe. While in town, he 
used his hs^bitual freedom in speaking against the 
Six Articles, and having thus laid himself open to 
the lash of the law, he was committed to the Tower, 
^d there he was detained a prisoner uatil Henry 
died. When released, on the present King's ac- 
cession, Latimer was about seventy years of age, 
and tbe accident under whieh he had sufiered, ren- 
dered his infirmities greater than those of most 
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men at thai lime of life. Bui he had lost qodting 
of that hoiiest> holy ^eel which had readered him 
so remarkable through life. Archbishop Cratimer 
lundly found him a home at Lambeth^ and being 
thus relieved from ordiii^y cares, he was at liberty 
for incessant application to his ministerial calliagw 
It was his habit, throughout the year, to rise at two 
in the morning, for the purpose of pursuing hia 
studies : and during the busier part of the day his 
tiine was almost constantly occupied in afibrding 
spiritual counsel to those who came to ask it of him, 
or in hearing cases of oppression, for the redress of 
which his influence was sought with such as could 
remedy the injuries. On Sundays he seldom &il«« 
ed to deliver two sermons, and of these, frofn his 
Impressive earnestness, his unquestionable integrity^ 
his homely illustrations, his penetrating rebukes, 
and his humorous images, the effect was irresis- 
tible. Some of his discourses were delivered before 
the King, who listened from an open window with 
the most marked attention. The pulpit was placed 
in the privy garden, the chapel being unequal to 
cotitain the crowds which flocked to receive in- 
struction from good old father Latimer, as the 
preacher was aflectionately called. Many of his* 
admirers woul^ fain have seen him restored to the 
sefe of Worcester, and the House of Commons voted 
an address to the Protector, praying that this aict 
of justice should not be overlooked. But the vene* 
rable preacher was perfectly contented under Cran* 
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iaer*» hospitable roof. In that situatioxK he h&c 
ample opportunities of making himself iiseful in the 
way best suited to him, • and he desired no more. 
The calls of ordinary business, and the trappings 
of elevated rank impeded bis evangelical s^dour, 
and wearied his humble spirit. He, therefore, 
declined to avail himself of tbat popular &voiir 
which sought to surround him again with wealth 
and dignity. 

. Besides encouraging able preachers of scriptural 
principles,^ the government adopted other means o/ 
spreading sound religious knowledge oyer the 
country. A royal visitation was undertaken for the 
purpose of rooting out superstition, and of obligii^ I 
the clergy to discharge their duty agf^eeably to \ 
God's recorded Word. The Paraphrase of Eras- 
mus upon the New Testament was translated into 
English, and every parish in the kingdom was 
ordered to provide itself with a copy of it. The 
first book of Homilies was composed, chiefly by 
Cranmer, and the clergy were enjoined to read 
these excellent discourses from their pulpits. Prx- | 

vate authors also laboured to shake the peoples , 

belief in such doctrines as are not founded upon I 

Scripture. Cranmer, especially, published a cate-r 
dhism, translated from the German. But one of ' 

the most important works which appeared in the 
earlier part of Edward's reign, was an English 
version of Ratramn's book, proving the compara- 
tive novelty of transubstantiation. 
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This word means, the change of one substance 
into another substance. It is affirmed by Roman* 
ists, that when thehr priests administer the Lord'W 
Supper, alter certam words are spoken, the bread 
and wine, though to all appearance remaining un« 
changed, are in fact become the very body and 
blood of Christ. These words, accordingly, have 
no sooner been uttered, than a little bell is rung, 
the priest holds the bread and wine up over his 
head, and the congregation fall upon their knees 
and worship, just as if they really saw their Saviour 
before them. The Redeemer of mankind being 
thus drawn down, as it is believed, sensibly from 
heaven, the priest sacrifices him, according to 
Romish divines, before the faces of his worship- 
pers, as he was once sacrificed at Calvary. Hence 
it is maintained, that,^ as the sacrifice of the cross 
benefited the present, the absent, and even the 
dead, so these alleged sacrifices of Romish priests 
do the same thing. Upon this principle, Roman* 
ists, with no thought of receiving the Sacrament 
themselves, go to see the priest receive it, or go to 
nias$, according to their phrase. They also hire 
their priests to receive the Sacrament, either by 
payments made during their lives, or by legacies 
be(pieathed for this purpose on their deaths, under* 
a notbn that such receiving by others will benefit 
their own souls. Thus, receiving the Sacrament^ 
or saying mass, as it is called, with a view to the 
lienefit of others, forms a principal part of the 
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business^ and a very considerable source ojT profi: 
to the Romish clergy. Transubstantiatioix is, iih 
deed, the leading doctrine of the papal jreligioii, 
and it is^ accordingly^ very important to obtain ax- 
rect information as to its origin. Now^, it is ad- 
mitted by Romish divines, that this doctrizie caa 
be proved neither by Scripture^ nor by tibose xh 
cient writers vrho are called the fathers of the 
Christian Church. It may be added that it 
cannot be proved from the Romish CommimKHi 
Service^ or Mass. It is^ however^ asserted that 
this doctrine has ever been maintained by the 
Roman Church. Ratramn's book proves the 
falsity of this assertion. Its author, one of the 
most famous divines in the ninth century, lived and 
died in communion with Rome. A divine, named 
Radbert, had published a treatise, maintaiiuiig 
some such doctrine as transubstantiation, wbicfa 
occasioned a great deal of controversy. The Em* 
peror, Charles the Bald, commanded Ratrama U> 
write upon the subject, in order that the decision- 
of an author so much respected should $et the dis- 
pute to rest. The Emperor's commands were 
obeyed in a short work which completely pvcr- 
throws Radbert's arguments, and which,; being un-. 
ceiisured by the Roman Church of that day, is a 
plain proof, even if there were not manyothers>' 
that transubstantiation was not then the doctrine of 
that Church. The truth, indeed, is, that this doo*^ 
trine which the senses contradict, and which ««eii 
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it^ abettors allow neither Scripture nor the fathers 
aiSmi, was never solemnly maintained by the papal 
see until two hundred years after Ratramn*s deaths 
and until after that century, (the tenth), in which 
the darkness and ignorance of Europe had reached 
its height. It was then industriously recommended 
to persons of better information by means of so- 
phistical reasonings, and to the grosser understand- 
uigs by means of legerdemain tricks, and other 
BUbh dishonest contrivances, impudently represented 
ad miracles. But it long struggled with prevail^, 
ing incredulity. Even so late as the time of 
WicUiflfe, the University of Oxford doubted as to 
whether this doctrine was to be maintained. Nor 
unquestionably, had it not been found equally 
agreeable to an interested priesthood, and to a 
superstitious people, would men have so generally 
admitted a principle which the senses declare to be 
false, and to which no degree of learned enquiry, 
however partial, has been able to discover any plain 
testimony among the earliest Christian writers. 
. It is' a reiparkable instance of the force of early 
prejudice, that Luther's mind never shook off a fa* 
vourable opinion of transubstantiation. The great 
Saxon Refonner soon discerned, indeed, the folly 
of maintaining, that substances, which every sense 
pronounced to be bread and wine, were in truth 
become nothing but the body and blood of Christ. 
He) dierefore, admitted, that consecration destroys 
nof die bread and wine. But he taught, that it 
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combines invisibly with these substance^s^ the Sz- 
vioux's natural body and blood. This doctrine i: 
called consubstantiation. Zuingle^ ho^v^ever, re- 
jected it^ teaching in its room, not only that the 
bread and wine remain after consecration^ but also, 
that no communicant^ unless possessed €>£ a true 
faith> receives at the Sacrament the body and blood 
of Jesus* Nothing could exceed the anger Which 
this doctrine called forth from Luther and his most 
attached^isciples. They regarded it as a ibul lAot 
upon the Reformation, and stigmatising the foUaw- 
ers of Zuingle as Sacramentaries, they represented 
them as heretics, whom no Christian coramnnitj ,. 
was justified in tolerating. Englishmen who un- 
braced the Reformation were divided upon this 
question, but the most considerable among them 
had imbibed from their Saxon friends a strong 
prejudice against Zuingle's opinions. Under King 
Henry, accordingly, whenever the Romish party 
gained the ascendancy, the Sacramentaries were 
abandoned to persecution; with the approbation, 
as it appeared, of a large portion of their Protes- 
tant brethren. Nevertheless, the leading EngUdh 
Reformers abstained from acquiescing in all Luther's 
opinions upon the Sacrament. They seem to have 
thought, that the former doctrine of transubstaa- 
tiation was quite as likely to be true, as that new 
shade of it which had been lately taught in Saxooy. 
At length, late in the last reign, Ridley came Q?er 
to Zuingle's judgment upon the Sacramenli. He 
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met with Ratramn's work^ and he saw at once^ that 
the Roman Church could not have embraced tran* 
substantiation in the ninth century. Farther en- 
quiry convinced him, that the texts of Scripture, 
which are cited in support of that doctrine, will 
not fairly bear any such interpretation, and that 
passages in the fathers, also considered as prooft 
of it, are manifestly taken by Romish commenta* 
tors in senses which their authors nerer could have 
intended. Having laboriously come to these im* 
poTtant conclusions, he laid the results of his exa- 
mination before Cranmer, and the Archbishop im* 
mediately applied himself to the subject with his 
usual diligence* After much reading and thought, 
he likewise, Edward having newly begun to reign, 
fully satisfied his own mind, that transubstantiation 
is a doctrine unknown to b<^ Scripture and the 
lathers. 

The Archbishop wa»not, howevei;, hasty in ex- 
posing prevailing prejudices upon this important 
subject. The govenment, which acted as to reli* 
gious matters according to his advice, contented 
itself with beginning to spread abroad sound 
notions of the Lord's Supper, by merely re- 
trenching some of the most indefensible innova* 
tions. ' Until about three hundred years before the 
Reformation, all who knelt around the holy table 
received the wine, as well as the bread. But a 
general bdief in transubstantiation having then 
eaused men to look upon the sacramental elementa 
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Iu& no otheif than an incarnation of the Saviour, and 
to worship them accordingly; they were eammonly 
carried in procession, all passengers kneeling be- 
fore them, as if they had met Jesus himself by 
the way. Now, it is plain, that the wine ^rould be 
liable to many accidents, if thus carried aJong^ die 
public thoroughfares. The bread, however, mig^fat be 
safbly made a principal object in such exhibitions. 
Hence it came, at length, to be solely used in ad* 
ministering to the people ; no communicants^ exoepC 
the officiating clergyman, being admitted to the cup. 
This innovation gave great offence in many quar- 
ters, and it never was established regularly as a : 
Xnle in the Roman Church, until the year 1415; 
when the council of Constance formally denied the 
sacramental cup to laymen. English communi- 
cants were relieved from this sacrilegious grievanoe 
by an act of Parliament passed towards the end of 
the year 1547* In the following March was pub- 
lished a new Communion-book, in which not only 
provision was made for administering the cup to 
the congregation, but also a considerable portion 
of the service was in English. This book also 
rendered it optional with the people, whether they 
would confess or no before communion. Ever 
since the year 1215, Romanista have been obliged 
to confess to their ordinary ministers all their sins 
of thought, word, and deed, so far as they can re-* 
member them, at least once in every year. The 
general usage is^ to make this annual confession 
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laoly Sacramenl at Easter. Aft^ confession, the 

person making it is absdived by the priest, and this 

absolution is represented as a Ml release from 

those eternal torments in hell, which the sins con^ 

fisssed would otherwise have drawn down upon the 

offender. It is, however, maintained, that punish^ 

ments.cf a temporal nature, propcMrtioned to the 

oflfences, must still be undergone, either in this 

world, or in purgatory. For the purpose of saving 

the soul as much as possible from the greater mi-* 

Buies of purgatory, Romish jH-iests, accordingly, 

reeomifiend various penances after confession. 

They desire people to repeat the Lord's Prayer, 

Creed, and the Hail Mary, in Latin, so many scores of 

times at a stretch ; to go upon a pilgrimage to va^ 

liouB idols ; to scourge themselves ; to live upon 

fish, or bread and water, for a given time; or tQ 

undergo other such irksome or painful operations. 

These penances are called satisfactions ; and it is 

maintained, that they will undoubtedly abridge 

the sour« detention in purgatory. Now, as thi^ 

B;eformers could find in Scripture neither any 

ibention of purgatory, nor any ground for confiding 

in such satisfactions, they rejected both these no^ 

lions. They rejected also another doctrine, which 

mi in fact, the comer-stone of Romish trust in con^- 

fi^skm. Romanists are taught, that if they confess 

their sins merely from the fear of being punished 

fer4hem in hell, though without any al^cMPir^nct 
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of them, and without feeling the love o€ Grod ir 
tiieir breasts, priestly abscdutioa will render then 
souls secure from everlasting ruin* This kind a 
concern for sin is called ajttrition. It was, how- 
ever, pronounced utterly unavailing by the He- 
formers ; they finding themselves unable ta disceni 
in Scripture any ground of hope for such sinnen 
as do not truly repent. Hence, in the new Ccan* 
munion-book, it was deemed unnecessary to insist 
upon confession; it being considered, that true 
repentance needs no priestly interference, and that 
any thing short of true repentance will reconcile no 
man to God, whatever words may be prono«iaoed , 
over him by a priest. 

The new Communion-book was drawn up ib 
haste merely to serve a temporary purpose; aa 
anxiety naturally prevailing in the royal oouoeib 
to prevent the people from communicating at the 
approaching Easter exactly according to former 
usage. In the following summer, all the offices of 
religion were carefully reviewed under the dbrec* 
tion of Archbishop Cranmer. Already had some 
clerg3/inen, zealous for the Reformation, laider^ 
taken, upon their own authority, to diseontiniic 
the Latin service, and to supply its place by Eng- 
lish prayers of their own composition. Some of 
these divines would, probably, have liked to retain 
the liberty which they had assumed. There was, 
however, no good reason why they should have been 
thus indulged. The wants of men contmue alwajn 
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rkearly the same; and, therefore, there is no need 
of a constant change in die language of public 
prayer. Kor, indeed, after all their endeavours 
for variety, are mimsters who publicly pray ex- 
temporaneously, enabled to make any striking 
difierences in their professional addresses to the 
throne of grace. Nor, again, is it desirable to 
make the service depmid almost entirely upon the 
numster's ingenuity. The production of much able 
matter is a talent denied to a large proportion of 
men, and even the few who possess it are not at 
all times equal to the display of it. Upon these 
obvious accounts, we cannot wonder, that pre- 
scribed forms of prayer were used both among the 
ancient Jews, and among the primitive Christians. 
That fonn, however, which was established in 
England at the time of die Reformation, was ob* 
jecticMiable, both because, as being in Latin, it 
was a mere mockery to ordinary congregations^ 
and because it had become gradually patched^ 
during the dark ages, with a great mass of ab-* 
surd ceremonies, appeals to departed spirits^ un* 
scriptural doctrines, and ridiculous tales. Those 
who compiled the English liturgy rejected all 
these feul blemishes ; and after translating the best 
parts of the old service into the vulgar tonguci 
they added to them other matter of the most ex* 
edUent kind, chiefiy from Scripture. They thus 
produced a Bock of Common Prayer, containing 
the finest devotional pieces which the Christiap 
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Church has produced during her nrhole contino- 
ance; and, in short, such as no critic^ iioweye: 
unfriendly, ever has been able to assail "with anv 
material objections. In executing their task, these 
wise and pious compilers acted very tenderly wid; ! 
Romish prejudices ; introducing into the book s^ 
veral ceremonies which are of high antiquity^ but ' 
which many of the more zealous Protestants dis- 
approved, as having no direct warrant in Scrip- 
ture. These concessions, however, failed of satis- I 
fying the Romish party ; and, accordingly, when , 
the new service-book was submitted to the appro- 
bation of Parliament, it excited a violent opposition. 
This being at length overcome, a bill passed in the 
beginning of the year 1549, rendering it obligatory 
upon all clergymen to use the English Liturgy 
upon the following Whit-Sunday. 
. The execution of this act gave occasion to a for- 
midable insurrection. On Whit-Sunday the pa- 
rishioners of Sampford Courtenay, in Devonshire, 
heard, of course, the English service. When they 
came to church on the following day, they com- 
pelled the rector to use the Latin mass. This 
outrage appeared like a signal for which the dis- 
contented population of the West anxiously waited. 
Insurgents now flocked from every part of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, until, within a short time, not 
less than ten thousand men had ranged themselyes 
under the rebellious standard. A Cornish gentle- 
ipan, named Arundel, acted as the leader of these 
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misguided peasants^ and several clergymen accom- 
panied them upon their march. By these unwor- 
thy priests the people's madness was invested with 
the character of a religious war. Crosses and 
candlesticks, bread and salted water, esteemed 
holy by Romanists, and a consecrated wafer under 
a canopy in a cart, attended the movements of this 
infatuated host. The government found consider- 
able difficulty in crushing an insurrection so for- 
midable. At length, however, the rebels were 
defeated with frightful slaughter, and some of the 
ringleaders very properly perished under the hands 
of the executioner. 

. While Devonshire was thus distracted, Norfolk 
was equally unquiet. Kett, a wealthy tanner of 
Wymondham, there headed a very numerous band 
of discontented rustics. At first he successfully 
gave battle to the royal forces, but a stupid pro- 
phecy lured his followers firom a strong position 
which they occupied, and a miserable slaugbtet 
immediately thinned their ranks. Kett escaped 
from the bloody field, but he was quickly taken^ 
and hanged as a traitor. His brother and nine 
others met with the same fate. While these com- 
iiiotions raged) other parta of England were con- 
vulsed, and the whole summer was one of unusual 
difficulty to the government. It must not,* how- 
ever, be supposed, that religion, or, more properly, 
superstition, was the sole cause of all this wretched 
agitation. The peasantry had, in &ct, been long 
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uneasy from measures adopted by the landed pro- 
prietors. These persons were generally bent upon 
improving their estates by enclosing adjoining 
wastes, and by fencing off ploughed fields to lay 
them down as pastures. Fine farms, occupied by 
a thriving yeomanry, were thus arising in neigii- 
bourhoods where lately were to be seen only ill- 
cultivated patches of land, held by cottagers mise- 
rably poor. Such holders, however, seeing- very 
little prospect of bettering themselves indiyiduaUj, 
were naturally disgusted with the conduct of their 
landlords, and ripe for any mischief. Being* very 
ignorant, these unhappy countrymen were almost | 
universally wedded to Roman abuses ; and henee, 
when they saw the empire of superstition com- 
pletely overthrown, a senseless bigotry lent force, 
and they fancied also lent sanctity, to their long- 
felt dissatisfaction. 

It was commonly said among the Romish party, 
that no alterations could lawfully be made in re- 
ligion while the King was under age ; the royal 
supremacy admitting not of delegation to a council 
of regency. Upon this absurd principle, which 
would, in fact, go to disqualify all minors far the 
throne, Somerset's reforms in the Church were re- 
presented as undeniable violations of the constitu- 
tion. It is hardly to be supposed, that the leading 
Romanists were silly enough to entertain seriously 
such a principle : nor was it likely that they wonld 
so far compromise their characters, as to assert it 
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publicly. It waS| however, commonly noised 
abroad under the supposed sanction of their autho- 
rity, and, indeed, it is reasonable to believe, that 
they actually maintained it in private conversation* 
With a view of restraining them from giving such 
underhand encouragement to a mischievous pre- 
tence, it was determined, in 1548, to call upon 
Gardiner, the most important among them, for a 
public avowal of his opinions upon this, and upon 
some other subjects then much controverted, from 
the pulpit. The Bishop obeyed this call, by 
preaching, on the prescribed day, against the papal 
supremacy and monasteries. Images, he said^ 
might, with proper caution, have been retained; 
\)ut, all things considered, he thought that they had 
been properly removed. Masses for the benefit 
of persons paying for them, it was admitted, had 
gone beyond all reasonable bounds; and, there- 
fore, the preacher approved of the measures for 
putting them down. The new Communion-ser- 

• 

vice, and the administration of the cup to laymen, 
he commended ; and, upon the whole, he declared 
himself satisfied with the reforms hitherto efiected 
under Edward. But with these concessions he 
mixed up a violent defence of transubstantiation^ 
which occasioned considerable tumult among the 
hearers; and upon the ecclesiastical authority 
vested in the council of a minor king, he was en- 
tirely silent. This introduction of inflammatory 
matter, and this omission of an important point 
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especially named for his discussion, were consi- 
dered as alike disrespectful to the council of re- 
gency, and injurious to the public tranquillity. 
The Bishop was, accordingly, committed to the 
Tower: a harsh measure, apparently, but one, 
probably, which the government could not avoid, 
unless it were prepared to give up the necessary 
work of Reformation. 

A year having rolled away, and the rebels in 
the West, in Norfolk, and elsewhere, continuing 
to use the current objections against ecclesiastical 
changes effected under a minority; it was now 
determined to call upon Boner for a sermon against 
this prevailing delusion. It was reasonable to 
impose such a burthen upon that prelate, not only 
because the Romish party generally looked up to 
him, but also because he, like Gardiner, when at 
liberty, had given much underhand encouragement 
to such as loved the old superstitions. Boner 
seems to have delivered a sermon, in obedience to 
the council, even less satisfactory than that which. 
Gardiner had preached in the preceding year. Like 
that prelate, he introduced some inflammatory mat- 
ter ; but he said nothing as to the conduct required 
of subjects during a minority. The only redeem- 
ing points in his discourse, indeed, appear to have 
be^n observations upon superfluous ceremonies, 
and upon the guilt of rebellion. As many of the 
rebels openly declared their intention to obey no 
new laws until the King should have attained the 
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age of twenty-one years, it was necessary to visit 
Boner's offence with severity, for the sake of ex- 
ample ; to say nothing of other reasons. In 
punishing him there was no difficulty ; for he had 
himself consented to hold his bishopric during 
pleasure. A commission was accordingly issued, 
charged with examining evidence against him, and 
of proceeding upon it, if necessary. Several ex- 
aminations followed, in the course of which Boner 
behaved with a high degree of vulgar insolence 
and folly. At length he was dismissed from his 
bishopric, and committed to prison. In his room, 
the excellent Ridley was raised to the see of Lon- 
don ; greatly to the benefit of that diocese, and not 
altogether unfortunately even to Boner's family: 
his mother and sister receiving the same kindly at- 
tentions from the new Bishop, that they had been 
used to receive firom their own relative. 

Amidst all these exertions for establishing a 
scriptural faith in Engird, those who felt an in- 
terest in that blessing were disquieted by troubles 
which overtook the family now at the head of af- 
fairs. The Seymours being suddenly raised fi-oni 
a moderate condition to a dazzling degree of 
wealth and splendour, by means of the late King's 
marriage with their sister, were long, to all appear- 
ance, among the most fortunate men of their time. 
But within their own circle were the seeds of mi- 
sery and ruin, which quickly ripened under the 
deceitful sunshine of uninterrupted prosperity. The 
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younger brother, Thomas, had been created a 
peer in the beginning of this reign, and had at- 
tained extensive estates, together with the post of 
Lord High Admiral. Not contented^ howeTer, 
with these acquisitions, he panted for an oppor- 
tunity of outstripping the Protector in the careei 
of ambition. Lord Seymour was in demeanooi 
spirited and stately; his dress was elegant, and 
his voice musical. That his discour3e was yaio 
and frivolous, that in habits he was dissipated, \ 
were defects in his character easily overlooked by '• 
the superficial multitude. Too often, fatally for 
female happiness, men so recommended by out- 
ward graces, even although notoriously wanting in 
sense and morals, are enabled to form advantageous 
marriages. To such a mode of advancement, 
accordingly, their attention is usually directed* 
Seymour's favourite project appears to haye been 
a marriage with the Lady Elizabeth. He thought, 
probably, that as the reigning monarch was a deli- 
cate child, and as the Lady Mary was of doubtful 
legitimacy, he might reasonably calculate upon 
mounting the throne, if he could only gain, the 
younger princess. But Henry's executors allowed 
him not to realise this aspiring scheme ; and he 
then immediately turned his attention towards 
Catharine Parr, the widowed Queen. That excel- 
lent lady acted, upon receiving the oflfer of his 
hand, with a weakness little to be expected from 
one who had generally shewn a strong sense of 
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propriety, and a great soundness of discretion. 
Within a time indecently short of her late husband's 
deaths she became Seymour's bride; alleging as 
an excuse for this unseemly haste, that her heart 
was his, when her &uty as a subject obliged her 
unexpectedly tffvred the King. Seymour having 
thus formed a close alliance with the throne, imme- 
diately asserted claims which led to quarrels with 
his brother, the Protector. He likewise aroused 
the jealousy of his wife by continuing his atten- 
tions to the Lady Elizabeth ; and he disgusted all 
who knew him by his irreligious and selfish con- 
duct At the end of about twelve months firom the. 
time of her new marriage, Catharine died in cbild- 
birth. Seymour then privately renewed his ad- 
dresses to the Lady Elizabeth, and he also strove to 
gain unduly upon the affections of his royal nephew^ 
by secredy supplying him with money, and by 
flattering his boyish impatience under the Pro- 
tector's management Not contented with these 
intolerable miscarriages, the Admiral contracted 
vdth an unprincipled officer, employed in the royal 
mint, for a regular supply of hasp money ; he pro- 
visioned largely his castle of Holt, in Denbigh- 
shire; he laboured to form a party against his 
brother among the nobility; and he even over- 
looked some offences committed at sea, for the 
sake, as it was reasonably thought, of securing 
abettors, in case of need, among desperate jcha- 
jaeters who lived by piracy. Information of these 
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unwarrantable acts being bid before the privy 
council^ he was committed to the Tower ; and 
judges having pronounced the charged against In: 
treasonable^ he was condemned by a bill of ait- 
tainder. His execution upon Tower-hill quickly 
followed ; and the Protector was thus delivered 
from an enemy who would, probably, never have 
ceased, so long as life remained, to lay plots for 
undermining his authority. Somerset's popularity 
was, however, seriously lessened by the Admiral's 
untimely death : it being generally represented a» 
an inexcusable barbarity, that one brother should 
have been concerned in bringing another to perish 
on a scaffold. 

The Protector aggravated this unfriendly feelmg 
of the public by his own vanity. He was intent 
upon building for himself and his posterity a splefB-' 
did residence in town, and he followed up this de« 
sign with ablameable disregard-for the feelings atid 
interests of others. Room was found for his izH 
tended mansion by depriving three bishops of their 
parliamentary abodes, and a parish of its church. 
These erections, then standing upon the ground 
now occupied by Somerset-house, in the Strand,- 
were destroyed. Their materials, together with 
others obtained by the pulling down of handsome 
buildings, in different parts of London, were used 
in the spacious pile which proudly rose under So- 
merset's direction. Coxcombs watched the pro- 
gress of this work with envy, and even men of sense 
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could not meet materials travelling onwards to the 
Strand, from the sites of ornamental buildings need- 
lessly demolished, without expressions of disgust. 
"While thus rapidly sinking in public estimation, 
'unfavourable events, enough to ba£9e a genius far 
above his, assailed the Protector on every side. 
At home, insurrections ra^d extensively. Abroad, 
the policy of England was unsuccessful, and her 
military fame appeared on the decline. All these 
disheartening circumstances were generally charged 
upon Somerset's incapacity. This view of the case 
was artfully encouraged by John Dudley, Earl of 
. Warwick, a scheming politician, whose eye was 
steadily fixed upon the highest objects of human 
ambition. Dudley's father had been concerned vnth 
Empson in that system of levying money by means 
of fines, which had so much enriched Henry YII. 
On their avaricious master's death, both diese mi<> 
nisters of his extortion were sacrificed to public 
vengeance by his son. The younger Dudley was 
then designed for the law, but he soon afterwards 
left that profession for the army, which was not 
slow in leading him to honour. Before the late 
King's demise he was created Viscount Lisle, and 
in the distribution of peerages which took place on 
Edward's accession, he obtained the earldom of 
Warwick. Like most aspiring men, he looked 
uponi;his dignity merely as the stepping-stone to 
farther acquisitions, and when he saw the Protec- 
tor surrounded by serious difficulties, he thought 
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that the time was come for thrusting> Imn. stride, c 
order to place himself at the head of affidis* A 
party was, accordingly^ formed in the council under 
Warwick's direction, which charged Somer s cat witc 
treasonable designs. Against this confederacy tk 
Duke fbrnid it vain to struggle, and tbexefbre* 1; 
the advice of Cranmer, wl^o remained firm to hio 
to the last, he surrendered himself a prisooier into 
the hands of his enemies^ By t{iem he W9S con- 
fined in the Tower, and his public ccmduct wafi 
rigidly examined. To his credit, however^ be it 
spoken, no materia^ charges were brought against 
him. His actions appear, at &rthest, to buve been 
in some instances impolitic, in others illegal and 
unwise. As a penalty for these otEsnces, he was 
deprived of the Protectorate, and detained in the 
Tower. In that prison he conducted himself with 
great propriety, turning his attention chiefly. to re- 
ligion ; thus rendering it evident, that if he had 
been vain, ambitious, and indiscreet, he had never 
acquired that hardness of heart which is the most 
effectual obstacle to amendmtot. 

To the Romanists, Somerset's fall was n)ost 
agreeable, and they reckoned immediately, upon 
recovering their ascendancy. But the King had 
imbibed the strongest abhorrence of Popery, and 
many other leading personages entertained the like 
feelings. Warwick, therelfore, who cared little for 
religious questions, prudently determined upon 
continuing the ecclesiastical policy which had been 
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followed under the Protector. An EngUsh service 
for ordaining ministers was the first ecclesiastical 
measure of importance adopted by the new ad- 
ministration. Happily Cranmer^ under whose di- 
section chiefly the Church of England was reformed, 
)iad been admitted to the office of a bishop. Some 
of those also who shared his labours had attained 
the same degree. Thus there was no necessity to 
depart^ in the purified Englkih establishment, firom 
that mode of governing the Chureh which Univer- 
sally prevailed among Christiansi from primitive 
times, down to the Reformation. From most of 
the societies which forsook Popery, the bishops 
stood aloof, and htiice, in many cases, Protestant 
churches, episcopal succession being unattainable, 
were compelled to devise plans for their govern- 
ance, and for the continuance of their ministry, 
upon principles unsanctioned by the most venerable 
records of eccle&^tical antiquity. As no such 
necessity existed in England, her new ordination- 
service provided forms for commissioning the three 
scriptural orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. 
It seems to have been considered at the time when 
this service was in the course of preparation, whe- 
thwr some, or all of the five lower orders of minis- 
ters, used in the Roman Church, should not be 
continued in England. These ministers, who an- 
swer to parish-clerks and other such officers, are, 
indeed, of high antiquity. But as apostolical au- 
thority will be sought for them in vain, and as the 
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practice of confernng such lower orders apon 
sons intended for the priesthood^ being finmd 
tically useless^ had long been little else than a 
matter of forin^ even among Romanists, it 
determined by the English compilers to omit 
entirely. For ordaining the three scriptural 
grees of Christian ministers, a service was pre 
in a great measure, from that used in the 
Church, but in. which all unscriptural, superfluous, 
and superstitious matters were carefully excluded. 
Among th^ commissioners charged with compiting 
this service was Nicholas Heath, Bishop, of Wor?- 
cester, and he so far agreed with his brethren as 
to admit, that the new ordinal might be safely used 
in the Church. He refused, however, to sanctyoa 
it by his signature. For this, incompliance, he was 
committed to prison. Having remained there durii^ 
more than a year, he was again questioned as to 
the ordinal. His answer was, that he was willix^ 
to act according to it, but that he had not altered 
his mind as to signing it. This reply being thought 
at once unreasonable and mischievous. Heath was 
dismissed from his bishopric ; he having consented 
to hold it during the royal pleasure. He was then 
entrusted to the gentle custody of Bishop Ridley ; 
under whose hospitable roof he lived in plenty, and 
in learned ease until Edward's death. 

At the same time with Heath, George Day, 
Bishop of Chichester^ was dismissed from his see. 
This prelate had occasioned a considerable ferment 
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in his diocese by preaching against the removal of 
altars. Originally, a plain table of wood was pro- 
vided for administeiing the Lord's Supper. When 
the Church grew wealthy, these tables were usually 
of stone or marble. At length, they were univer- 
sally of such materials, and it became the fashion 
to make them Hke the altars which had been used 
among Jews and Heathens for their sacrifices. 
This figure, which was adopted at first, merely as 
a matter of taste, was artfully represented, in time, 
as, a proof of the doctrine, adopted in the dark ages, 
that Romish priests ofier up Christ in the Holy 
Supper. While a stone altar stood in every church 
it was found impossible to root out this absurd and 
blasphemous notion so quickly as well-informed 
Christians desired. Bishop Ridley, therefore, or- 
dered the general removal of altars in the diocese 
of London, and the placing of wooden tables in 
their room. Zealous clergymen also of scriptural 
principles }>reached against altars. Such sermons 
were met, of course, by answers from the pulpits 
of priests attached to Romanism, and a great de- 
gree of agitation was called forth by this question. 
In order to restore tranquillity, commands were 
issued from court for the general removal of altars. 
Bishop Day aggravated his offences in the pulpit 
by refusing to render any assistance in enforcing 
this command, and, in consequence, he was com- 
mitted to the Fleet. After an imprisonment of 
several months* continuance, being found still re- 
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bactorff he was deprived of his bishopric, and sent 
for ftrther detention into the fiunily of Goodrich, 
Bishop of Ely; where he found a comfortable 
asylum during the remainder of this reign. 
' A more important episcc^l deprivation was that 
of the celebrated Bishop of Winchester. ThSfl 
severity seems to have been provoked chiefly by 
Gardiner's own importunity. He had been urgent, 
in the Tower, for a solemn hearing of his case ; 
tmistingy probably, in his own wariness, subtlety, 
and knowledge of the law. Commissioners were^ 
accordingly, empowered to sit in judgment upon 
him, and they, after twenty-two sessions, deprived 
him of his bishopric. Orders were then given ibr 
his removal to a meaner lodging in the Tower, 
for the dismissal of attendants chosen by himself, 
for the examination of his books and papers, for 
taking from him his writing-materials, and for 
den)dng him the visits of his friends. Whatever 
may be thought of these harsh measures, it is plain, 
that the government was not to blame* for Gar- 
diner's dismissal from the see of Winchester. He 
had consented, like most of the prelates, to hold 
his bishopric during the royal pleasure, and there 
is very little reason . to doubt, that if he had con- 
tinued in possession of wealth and station, he would 
have been unceasingly contriving schemes for cross- 
ing the crown's ecclesiastical arrangements. 

Near the end of this reign, Cuthbert TunstaD, 
Bishop of Durham, also lost his see. Being 
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learned, virtuous, and moderate, this eminent pre- 
late had passed through his long life, more tho* 
vroughly respected by both the great religious parties 
which divided England, than, perhaps, any other 
man of his time. But although he obeyed acts in 
favour of the Reformation, when passed, yet he 
always opposed them in the House of Lords, and 
no man doubted, that Romish prejudices were 
firmly rooted in his heart* A factious person, ac* 
Gordingly, acquainted him in writing with a plan 
f<at raising an insurrection in the North. Tunstall 
not only concealed this treasonable scheme from 
the government, but also retun^d an answer to the 
letter written to him upon the subject. The worth- 
less writer of this letter soon afterwards betrayed 
him ; and his concealment of the dangerous plot 
being at length established, he was detained in the 
' Tower under a restraint tolerably easy. 
. While these various proceedings were in prOp 
gress for silencing opposition to a scriptural faith, 
the principal English Reformers were constantly 
employed . upon perfecting .the system which they 
had established among their countrymen. Objec- 
tions had been made by Protestants both at home 
and abroad against the Book of Common Prayer, 
on account of several Romish usages retained in it. 
A very careful review of that service was, accord- 
ingly, undertaken, and the result was, that the 
l90ok was purged of those rites and ceremonies 
l^hich had given offence, and was reduced very 
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nearly to the fonu in which it has come dcn^n to 
our own times. An act enjoining the use of this 
revised Common Prayer was passed in the spring 
of 1552^ and in the following November the new 
service was heard in every church. The excellence 
of this liturgy has been long since generally ac- 
knowledged. It is^ in fact^ a system of public 
worship manifesdy agreeable to God's Word, and 
undeniably adapted to the wants of men. The 
Romanist of good information is compelled to ad- 
mit, that the English liturgy contains the bekt parts 
of his. own, translated into a living tongue ; and 
that such portions of our service as are not found 
in authorised papal books of devotion, are either 
taken from Scripture, or are closely conformaUe 
to its phraseology and sense. The Protestant 
embued with sound and rational piety observes 
with satisfaction, that this admirable service incul- 
cates, in all its parts, the necessity of Divine grace, 
while it avoids all enthusiastic language. Thus it 
has happened, that men, thinking differently upon 
questions in theology, and far from alike in the I 

warmth of their religious professions, have yet ! 

agreed in pointing to the English liturgy as a vo- 
lume exactly suited to their peculiar views. 

Provision being thus excellently made for public 
worship, it was next determined to compile articles 
of religion. A confession of faith was required 
of those who were admitted into the Church even 
by the Apostles. Indeed without some standard 
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of beKef, it is evident, that Christian societies would 
\ye over-run by discordant, absurd, and even per- 
nicious opinions. Unskilful teachers, however, 
arose, in spite of every care, from time to time, and 
introduced various errors into the Church. Councils, 
accordingly, were called, as occasions required, for 
the purpose of defining the Christian faith in such 
a manner as to condemn these erroneous opinions 
of the day. When Luther's followers had obtained 
a firm footing, they found themselves obliged, like 
other religious communities, to put forth a formd 
declaration of their principles, and in consequence, 
they embodied their sentiments in the Confession 
of Augsburg : so called Ifrom its having been pre- 
sented at thiat place, in 1530, to the Emperor 
Charles V. From this famous confession, had been 
chiefly drawn the religious principles published by 
authority under the late King, and it was now used 
again as the foundation of the desired articles of 
religion. Farther materials were obtained from 
the Confession of Wittemberg, a formulary pre-^ 
pared by the principal Lutheran divities, in 1551, 
for the consideration of the council of Trent. 
These pieces were not, however, servilely followed, 
but such variations from them were freely adopted 
as appeared to be needful or eligible. As to the 
sacramental presence of Christ especially, the Eng- 
lish articles are at variance with the Lutherans, aa 
well as with the Romanists. The principal, if not 
the sole compiler of this body of doctrines was 
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Cranmer ; but he seems to have consulted Ridlp 
during the progress of his labours. Tbc Aicb- 
bishop accomplished this undertaking with all ibz 
patient industry which he ever used when employee 
upon questions of importance* Passag^es ilii^ 
trating the points requiring his consideration weR 
collected firom the most approved authoritiesj ad 
thus he was enabled to decide upon the fullest aiK 
safest information. The articles, being forty-tvc 
in number, were offered, under royal authority, ti 
the clergy for their subscriptions. But these were 
affixed to them freely, or from persuasion merely; 
no compulsion being used. 

Many occasions had occurred proving the neces- 
sity of defining the national belief. Not only wild ' 
and dangerous opinions had sprung up at home, 
but also foreigners infected with such alarmii^ 
errors had come over from the continent. By the 
Romanists, all these evils were boldly chai^ged 
upon the Reformation ; being represented as 
proofs, that it was a system of unbridled licentious- 
ness. Irritated by these unjust reflexions, the 
Reformers occasionally sought to vindicate the 
purity of their doctrine by the infliction of civil 
penalties upon incorrigible holders of heretic^ 
opinions. In two instances this intolerance led to 
results which are a foul disgrace to the Protestant 
cause. An unfortunate women, named Bocher, 
who seems to have been insane, or nearly soj had 
given general disgust by her language respecting 
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the Saviour's human nature. For this ofience, 
being prosecuted in his courts she was necessarily 
excommunicated by Cranmer, and after a year's 
imprisonment^ during which many attempts were 
made to reclaim her^ she was burnt alive^ in 1550. 
In the following year^ the same horrid punishment 
overtook Van Parr, a Dutch surgeon of exemplary 
life, who had been excommunicated as an Arian 
by the congregation of his own countrjrmen. 
These infamous executions took place under the 
ancient law of England, which, like that of other 
European countries, treated as capital criminals, all 
holders of opinion^ at variance with the sense of 
Scripture as defined, in some leading particulars, 
by the first four general councils. Edward's go- 
vernment, therefore, although everlastingly dis- 
honoured by the judicial murders of Bocher and 
Van Parr, has not thereby contracted an equal 
stain of guilt with the Romish governments which 
went before, and which followed it. These con- 
demned not two only, but vast numbers to the 
stake ; and inflicted also this horrid penalty not for 
the holding of opinions at variance with Scripture, 
and with authorities univ^sally revered in the 
Christian Church ; but for the rejection of un- 
written traditions, resting only upon decrees made 
«nder the Pope's immediate influence. 

Among evils unconnected with religious princi- 
ples, the Reformers had to lament the violent 
death of ti^r fast firiend, the Duke of^Somerset 
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After a confinement of about four months, thr. 
nobleman was released from the Tower, and hi: 
deliverance was quickly followed by the royal par- 
don. He was then, to all appearances, completeh 
reconciled to Warwick, and early in the ibllowii^' 
June, a marriage was brought about bet^ween tfaeii 
respective children. Somerset, however, appears 
to have soon become anxious for the recovery d 
his power. Nor did it seem unlikely from his own 
popularity, and from the King's affection for him, 
that he might attain his object But his rival, 
Warwick, now created Duke of Northumberland, 
was ever upon the watch to render his endeavours 
vain. Finding this obstacle to his wishes insur- 
mountable, Somerset was tempted by his ambition . 
to think of some scheme for removing Northum- ] 
berland out of the way by violence. No sooner 
had he begun to talk upon this criminal design, 
than a gentleman in whom he confided, betrayed 
him to his rival. He was then immediately ar- 
rested upon charges of plotting to raise an insur- 
rection in the North, and to murder Northumber- 
land, vriith some others, at an entertainment. Being 
brought to trial, it was found impossible to substan- 
tiate the charge of high treason, but Somersefs 
. integrity would not allow him to deny, that he had 
* gone so fax as to talk of murdering Northumber- 
land* He protested, however, that he had never 
seriously meditated such a crime. His admission, 
9ided by written depositions, for he was not con- 
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r onted with witnesses, caused him to be found guilty 

>f felony^ under a late act of Parliament Of his 

execution upon such a ground^ the people generally 

entertained no expectations. But Northumberland 

^as determined not to let him slip. Great pains, 

accordingly, were taken both to prejudice the 

young King against his unfortunate uncle, and to 

prevent him, by means of a constant round of 

Christmas pastimes, from thinking long upon any 

serious subject. These artifices prevailing, Somw^ 

set was beheaded upon Tower-hill, on the 22nd of 

January, 155^. He met his end with great firm* 

ness and piety, assuring the spectators, that his 

patronage of the Reformation, while in power, gave 

him sincere satisfaction, now that he had reached^ 

the edge of eternity. ^ 

. Northumberland, being thus freed from all appre- 
hensions of Somerset's rivalry, set no bounds to his 
ambitious hopes. The King, who had never been 
strong, was attacked by the measles, in April, 1552, 
and before he had thoroughly recovered of that ma- 
lady, he fell sick of the small-pox. With a view ^• 
repairing the injuries thus inflicted upon his consti* 
tution, he was taken, as the summer advanced,, 
upon a journey, or progress, as the phrase went 
when sovereigns travelled. He passed through^ 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Berk- 
shire, with great pleasure to himself, but probably, 
with no material advantage to his health. At the 
opening of another year, accordingly, he was suf- 
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fenng under an obstinate cougfa, whicli threaten 
the most serious consequences. On the 1st i 
March^ a new Parliament assembled^ but Edwar 
was imable to meet the two houses in the us::: 
place, and, accordingly, they waited upon him > 
Whitehall. There, also, the customary sermc: 
was delivered. Bishop Ridley preached^ and i 
his hearers were of the highest class, he very nafc- 
rally dwelt upon the duties of such persons, espf 
cially reminding them, - that they were bound f 
bestow a share of their abundance in relieving tie 
poor. The excellent young King was much al- 
fected by this discourse, and after dinner, he desimi 
that the preacher should attend him in the galla; 
of the palace. When Ridley obeyed the call, he \ 
was, as usual, bare-headed. Edward, however, ' 
mildly said, " Be covered, my Lord, and take a j 
seat by me. I have to thank you most heartily for 
the sermon you preached this morning. In what 
you said, I feel myself more concerned than any 
other person. For my means are the greatest, 
and my station is the highest in the kingdom. 1 
beseech you, therefore, give me your advice as to 
how I may best perform the duty which you have 
shewn to be incumbent upon me." The Bishop 
was so much overpowered by this unexpected dis- 
play of goodness, that, after sitting for a short time 
in silence, he burst into tears. At length, master- 
ing his emotion, he replied, that, indeed, London 
abounded sadly with objects for compassion, but 
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thati before pointing out any particular plans for 
their relief, he could wish to consult with the ma- 
gistrates of the city. Edward approved this, siig* 
gestion, and immediately furnished the prelate with 
a letter demanding the requisite information. A 
conunittee of citizens was formed, in consequence, 
which prepared a report attributing the distress of 
London to three causes, helpless infancy, sickness, 
and idleness. In order to relieve the young and 
the diseased, the Blue-coat and St Bartholomew's 
hospitals, founded in the late reign, were confirmed 
in their present possessions, and endowed with 
new estates. In order to relieve and reform the 
idle, the royal palace of Bridewell was appropriated^ 
and a suitable income assigned to it. 

These charitable acts were in perfect harmony 
with the religious and amiable course which Ed- 
ward habitually trod. Justly, therefore, did the 
House of Commons, in voting the supplies, say of 
him, that " his temper was wholly set upon the 
good of his subjects." But this excellent disposi- 
tion was lodged in a very feeble frame. Hence 
the cold upon his lungs which he caught at the be- 
ginning of winter, ended, as the spring advanced, 
in confirmed consumption. His early death thus 
becoming hardly doubtful, Northumberland hast- 
ened to find him a successor among the members 
of his own family. Henry VIII. had bequeathed 
the crown, under parliamentary authority, to his 
two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, successively ; 
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and in case of their deaths without issue^ to t: 
children of his two nieces. The elder of fhes 
ladies was married to the Duke of Sufiblk^ and he 
eldest daughter, the Lady Jane Grey, should EJ- 
ward and his two half-sisters die childless, wa . 
consequently, heir to the throne. This beantiL 
and accomplished young female was married, about 
the end of May, to the Lord Guildford Dudfej, 
Northupaberland's fourth son : the three elder sons 
being already married. Sir John Gates, a creature 
of Northumberland's, then urged the djdng King 
to disinherit his two half-sisters. Both these prin- 
cesses, he represented, were illegitimate, and M aiy, 
the elder one, was also bigoted so violently to 
Popery, that she would not fail, if Queen, to over- 
throw the Protestant religion. Being acted upon 
by this artful discourse, Edward sent for the 
judges, and commanded them to prepare a will 
excluding Mary and Elizabeth from the succession. 
For some time this command was resisted, but at 
last the judges- yielded to their sovereign's urgency; 
and moreover, all of them, excepting Sir James 
Hales, a zealous Protestant, signed the will which 
they had prepared. 

The privy counsellors likewise signed this in- 
strument, but it was long before Cranmer could be 
prevailed upon to do so. Vainly was the Arch- 
bishop assailed by persuasions from the other coun- 
sellors, and by overbearing language from Nor- 
thumberland. He said, that his conscience would 
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lot allow him to sign^ and he begged for a private 
ludience of the King^ in order to talk with him 
confidentiaUy upon the subject. It was his opi- 
nioiiy that if he could have seen Edward alone, he 
would have persuaded him to give up this irregular 
will. Those who strove to establish it, probably 
thought the same, and therefore, dranmer, when 
admitted into the royal chamber, found persons 
there to check the freedom of his intercourse with 
his affectionate young sovereign. By him the 
Archbishop was earnestly besought not to withhold 
his signature ; the judges having decided, he was 
assured, that he might lawfully affix it, Cranmer 
then requested leave to consult the judges, and 
having done so, he signed the will at Edward's ex-^ 
press command. The heads of the law had, pro- 
bably, informed him, that persons illegitimate, as 
both the princesses were according to acts of Par- 
liament, were incapable of inheriting. The Arch- 
bishop having obliged his sovereign by this un- 
happy signature, afterwards, together with twenty- 
three others, put his hand to a paper pledging the 
oaths and honours of the subscribers to maintain 
the succession as limited in the royal will. It 
should be added, that the original draught of this 
villwas wholly in Edward's own hand-writing, and 
was signed by himself in six different places. 

These arrangements being completed, the young 
Kiog rapidly declined. While thus sinking facit 
into the grave, a female pretender to the healing 
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art VFBB absurcUy called in to his reliefl Under 
this woman's management the case became daiJv 
worsei and the people looked upon her as a tool 
employed by the Dudleys to poison their beloved 
soTereigo. At length the doctress even grew ibk 
easy, and the physicians were recalled. But it 
was now too late to hold out any hope of a cme 
Edward himself became aware that death w^as al 
hand^ and he prepared for the parting strug^ 
with unaffected piety. About three hours befixre 
his end^ as he lay with eyes closed, and se^min^ \ 
lost to every thing around him, he thus poured ooi i 
his heart to the Father of mercies : *^ Lord God, 
ddiver me out of this wretched Ufe, and receive me ' 
among thy chosen. Howbeit, not my wiU^ but ' 
thine be done. Lord, I conunit my spirit onto 
thee. O Lord, thou knowest how happy it were 
for me to be with thee ; yet for thy chosen's safe 
send me life and health, that I may truly please 
thee. O my Lord God, bless thy people, and save 
thine inheritance. O Lord God, save thy chosen 
people of England. O my Lord God, defend this 
realm from Papistry, and maintain thy true reli* 
gion ; that I and my people may praise thy holy 
name, for Jesus Christ's sake." The utt^anoe ^ 
this prayer seems to have somewhat arouaed him^ 
and turning his face, he opened his eyes. These 
meeting his attendants, he was thrown ioto some 
confusion. '^ Are ye so. nigh?'* the dying youth 
modesdy said» ^^ I thought ye had been farther off? 
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Remarking his uneasiness. Dr. Owen replied; 

*^ We heard your Highness speak: what ymi saidi 

we know not." Edward^ meekly smiling, addedj 

•• I was only praying to God." While his sou] 

was hovering upon the very edge <^ eternity. Sit 

Henry Sidney held him in his arms, when he sud<i 

denly exclaimedi ^' I am faint; Lord havle mercy 

upon me, and take my spirit." He spcke no mraei 

but instantly ei^ired* 

This mburnAil event occurred at Greenwich, on 
the 6th of July, 1553, £dward then being in the 
sixteenth year of his age, and in the sevoith of hiB 
reign. Though not allowed to live beyond the 
time of early youth, this prince may justly challenge 
a high degree of reputation. He joined to con« 
firmed habits of application, a ripeness of under- 
standing rarely seen within his narrow span of life* 
Archbishop Cranmer watched his progress with aU 
the affectionate interest of a fond parent. He often 
congratulated Sir John Cheke, even with tears, 
upon his uncommon good fortune in being en- 
tnisted with the charge of such a pupil. Edward, 
indeed, might justly make his tutor proud. Latin 
he wrote readily and correctly : nor did he need 
much forethought even to speak it. In French he 
was equally well skilled ; and he was far from un- 
acquainted with Greek, Spanish, and Italian. He 
had also made some proficiency in natural philo* 
sophy, logic, music, and astronomy. In addition 
to these accomplishments, the royal youth pos- 
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sessed a graceful person^ a winning gentleness oi 
manner, and an easy Ao'w of wit. Astonisbed a: 
the display of so much excellence in a person of 
such tender age, a celebrated foreigner pronouncei i 
him a miracle of nature. Genius^ learning, beauty. , 
and address have, however, often reconaBeiM 
those who wanted sterling worth. But Edwarf 
was not thus miserably defective. EarJj as be ws 
summoned to the grave, and fearfully exposed to 
temptations as he was from his exalted rank, be 
never forgot that his duty called him to spreaJ ik . 
knowledge of true religion, and to live in strict ^ 
obedience to God's commands. 
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When Edward's death was at hand^ the council 
sent a letter to the Lady Mary, summoning her to 
courts for the purpose^ as it was alleged^ of comfort- 
ing her brother in hid sickness. Obeying this call 
with pleasure^ the Princess travelled as far as 
Hunsdon^ on her way towards London* She was 
there informed of the King's real state^ and hence 
began to suspect that some evil was intended by 
those who had lately sent for her. She remained, 
accordingly^ at Hunsdon, until a private letter &om 
the Earl of Arundel acquainted her with Edward's 
decease^ and her own danger. She then hastily 
withdrew from Hertfordshire, and betook herself 
to Kemiinghally in Norfolk. 
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Meanwhile, Northumberland and his friends 
were exerting themselves to secure the cro^wn fair 
Lady Jane Grey. That illustrious young fenaik 
was then about sixteen years of age. She had 
been educated chiefly under Aylmer^ afberwanfr 
Bishop of London, a divine of great learnii^ and 
abilities. This excellent instructor taught her se- 
veral languages, and she eagerly availed herself of 
the greater opportunities of reading thud thrown io 
her way. The celebrated Ascham, on arrivflig 
one day at Bradgate, a seat of her father^is in Lei- 
cestershire, found most of its inmates hunting in 
the park* Jane was, however, within doors, read- 
ing Plato, in the original Greek, seeidngly widi j 
lively interest. Astonished at such a tnght, Ascham 
asked her, how she could make up her mind to 
ibr^go the pleasures which her fjlemily and frien& 
were then enjoying ? Jane replied with a dmile, 
^^ I fancy, all theilr sport is but a shadow to tlie 
Jileasure that t find in Plato. Aids! good-folks^ 
they never felt what true pleasure means^** Ayhaer 
Wtt(9ra zealous Protestant, as was also Jane's iatfaer, 
tile Duke o{ Sii£Goilk. Her mind wa»j therefore^ 
early stored with scriptural principles, mi dre 
seems to have been in a.great measureunaequai&ta^ 
while it child, with the ensnaring superstitloM of 
Popery. In Romish places of worsh^ may be 
seen a handsome vessel contmnii^ conseented 
wafiezs. To these, as being transubstantiftted^ais 
cording to papal divines, into the body of ChrisV 
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r^i^oiis honouns axe usually paid^ When rery 
y&axkg^ Jane was <mce nsHing at New Hall, a seat 
of the Lady Mary's, in Essex* Passing fay the 
chapel there. Lady Whartooi with whom she was 
i^alkin^y made a low courtesy towards the altar. 
'* Is the Lady Mary there r* enquired Jane# '^ No^** 
replied her conductress, '^ I pay this token of reve- 
rence to him who made us alL" On understand^ 
ing, that dais crestiye power was thou^t to dwell 
in a dinunuttye cake, Jane rejoined : ^* How can 
he have made us all Z Why, the baker made him«" 
. Ai the time of Edward's death, Jane was stayifi^ 
at Chelsea, and she was thence immediately rer 
moved, but not at the same time ac(|uainted with 
the loss of her royal kinsman^ to Sion^housOj near 
Brentford. Soon after her arrival there, Nov- 
thumberlandy her father-iurlaw, paid her a visits 
acGompanied by some other noblemen, and she wa^ 
then informed c^her accession to the throoe^ Thip 
news having been formally communicated to her, 
the<noble visitors knelt, acknowledged her as their 
lawfid sovereign, aiMl professed themselves vridliog 
to shed their blood in her defence* Jane had 
karnt some time before, that it was intended, ki 
case of her cousin's decease, to place the crown 
upon ber head ; but she did not above half believe 
tins intelligence, and she was very far from wishing 
to fiad it true» She was, accordingly, quite over* 
{lowered by the conduct of Northumberland and 
lua companions. At jfirst, she wept violently. But 
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tears failed to relieve lier^ and she soon fell sense- 
less upon the floor. On recovering, she lamented 
bitterly her cousin's death, and declared herself 
altogether unequal to supply his place : but she 
added, turning her eyes to heaven, ** If the right 
be truly mine, O gracious God, ^ve me strength, 
I pray most earnestly, so to rule as to promote thy 
honour, and my country's benefit,*' 

As the case admitted of no delay, Jane was re- 
moved in haste to Northumberland's town-residenoe, 
Durham-house, in the Strand, and thence by 
water to the Tower. A splendid procession at- 
tended her to this ancient fortress, and the air re- 
sounded with artillery as she passed along. No 
cheering shouts, however, of popular exultation i 
arose to lighten her anxiety, but the crowd gazed 
idly on the show. A like indifference appeared in \ 
those who heard her proclaimed on the evening o{ 
the same day. She seems, in fact, to have been 
scarcely thought of by the people. Her assumption 

I was merely looked upon as a fresh instance of 

Northumberland's unprincipled ambition. Against 

1 that aspiring peer, popular prejudice had reached 

its height. He lay under the imputation of having I 
persuaded the Protector to take his brother, Lord | 
Seymour's life; of having afterwards persuaded i 
Edward to sacrifice Somerset himself; and as the 
finish to his villainy, of having now removed the 
young King by poison. Of such a man, people 

< felt little hesitation in saying that he could have 
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no Other object^ than merely to make a shew of 
placing the royal power in his daughter-in-law's 
liands^ until he should have ripened his plans for 
seizing the throne himself. While public opinion 
was thus indifferent or unfriendly, Jane found her 
happiness withm the Tower undermined by do- 
mestic uneasinesses. Her husband wished to be 
crowned with her> as king. She resisted this, and 
proposed to make him only a duke. Both Guil- 
ford and his mother were enraged at such a pro- 
position, and he refused, in consequence, to share 
his wife's apartment. Amidst these quarrels, it be- 
came necessary to send forces against the Lady 
Mary's friends, and an anxious debate arose as to 
a commander. Northumberland, aware that his 
authority in London hung upon a thread, would 
fain have remained there, and have despatched the 
Duke of Suffolk into the eastern counties. But 
Jane earnestly besought for her father's continu- 
ance with herself until her situation should become 
tolerably settled. These entreaties were backed 
by some of the council, who secretly desired to be 
relieved from Northumberland's presence, and they 
received attention the more readily, because Suf- 
folk was known to be utterly unfit for any difficult 
command. The ambitious father-in-law found him- 
self, accordingly, compelled to depart from London 
at the head of such forces as were ready for the 
field. A great throng was drawn into the streets 
U> gaze upon this armament in its passage out of 
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town^ but Northumberkoid observed witb fetur and 

lorroW) that mere curiositj had led the apecteion 
from their homes. Having reached Shoireditch^ he 
^marked with downcast look, ^^ The people pnm 
to us, but not one of them saith, God speed you." 
Before his departure, the Duke came to jdd us- 
derstanding with Suifolk, that the privj' cotmciUofs 
should not be allowed to leave the Tofwer* As 
many of them were impatient to declare in &voiir 
of Mary, they naturally felt very uneasy under 
this restraint By way of lulling the sispicioiis of 
Suffolk, they pretended, accordingly, to feel the 
warmest enthusiasm in his daughter's cause ; and 
they persuaded him, that the presence of some 
among them was urgently required lor a short 
time in the city, both for the sake of advising 
with the Lord Mayor and aldermen in Jane's be- 
half, and for the sake of conferring with the foreign 
ambassadors. Under these pretences, Sufiblk al- ' 
lowed various members of the council to repair to 
Castle-Ba3mard, a mansion in the heart of the city, 
occupied by the Earl of Pembroke, One of Lady 
Jane Grey's sisters was married to this nobleman's 
son ; and hence it was reasonably concluded, that 
some reliance might be placed upon the fethen 
The released councillors, however, no sooner found 
themselves under Pembroke's roof, than tbey de- 
termined with one voice to acknowledge Mary for 
queen. This determination was expressed immedi- 
ately after a speech, painting Northumberland in the 
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blaeke^t cokurS} deUvered by tb^ Earl of i^^imdelj 
a T^okAemsh lately needlessly forwiurd in professioiui 
%^ attachment to Jaae. The Lord Mayoir and alder^ 
men. being now sent for^ approTed the decision of 
the councillors^ and the whole party then proceeded 
to Cheapside-cross> where Mary was proelaimed 
amidst the loudest acclamations. From the Cross^ 
they adjourned to Su FauTs, and through the lofty 
aialea of that magnificent churchy Te Deum in- 
stantly pealed in aU the charms of choral harmony* 
A& the night closed in^ the merry bells resounded^ 
bonfires blazed, ale and wine were distributed in 
various parts of the town^ and money was fireely 
scattered among such as gaily clustered along the 
streets. 

After leaving St« Paul's, the councillors de^ 
spatched a messenger to the Duke of Suffolk, re- 
quiring him to join them in acknowledging Mary's 
title. The miscalculating peer attempted not to 
stem. the tide; but entering his daughter's apart- 
ment, he informed her of the revolution which had 
just occurred^ and exhorted her to bear with calm- 
ness her descent into a private station. Without 
seeming at all moved by thid discourse, Jane re* 
plied : *^ This change in my condition, father, is 
far more agreeable to me, than that of which you 
recently informed me. In obedience to. my mother, 
and yourself, I then did violence to my inclina- 
tions, and I have thereby committed a very serious 
ofience. But the present act is my own. I wil- 
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lingly resign the royal state; and I sbali^ indeeiit 
be happy^ if mere abdication^ and an admission of 
my iault, shall be considered as an atonement for 
my mistaken compliance/' She then retired into 
another roorn^ under great uneasiness as to her 
future safety. During nine anxious and iinhajqiy 
days had she been surrounded by the pomp at 
royalty. She now gladly turned her back upoo 
the Tower, in which her senses had been mocked 
by a feverish dream of greatness. But she w>s 
soon compelled to visit it again, returning thitlier 
as a prisoner expecting to undergo the penalties of 
high treason. 

On Mary's arrival at Kenninghall, she wrote to 
the council, gently reprimanding them for omitting 
to acquaint her with Edward's death, and (Mrdering 
them to make arrangements for securing her own 
assumption of the throne. They notified to her 
in reply, the accession of Jane, and enjoined her, 
to cease from opposing^that lady*s claim. Mary 
also despatched a messenger to Norwich, requiring 
the mayor to proclaim her there immediately. 
That magistrate answered, that he had received no 
news of Edward's death. This intelligence, how- 
ever, came down shortly afterwards, and Mary 
was then not only proclaimed, according to her 
desire, but also arms and ammunition were sent to 
her from Norwich. She was then at Framlingham 
castle, in Suffolk, whither she had gone in haste, 
as being a place both of some strength, and, from 
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its nearness to the sea, convenient for cominuni* 
eating -with her friends abroad. In this fortress, 
noblemen and gentlemen from the neighbouring 
country speedily collected around her, and her 
prospects every day grew brighter. Northum- 
berland was more than ordinarily hateful in the 
eastern counties, from a recollection of the severity 
which he had used in crushing Kett*s rebellion. 
The Romanists every where naturally wished well 
to Mary's cause ; and many of the Protestants, 
who were numerous in Norfolk and Suffolk, held 
themselves obliged by their religious profession to 
obey lawful authority. It was besides understood 
among these conscientious Christians, that Mary 
had pledged herself to tolerate their 'religious 
opinions. While her affairs yet wore a doubtful 
aspect, six ships despatched from the council to 
cruise off the coast, being driven into the harbour 
of Yarmouth, were prevailed upon to declare in 
her favour ; and forces daily flocked to her standard 
from all parts of the country. Northumberland, 
haying reached Cambridge, learnt that not less 
than fourteen thousand men awaited her orders ; 
and he moved promptly onwards in the hope of 
dispersing this assemblage, before it should acquire 
the habits of an army. But, wherever he came, 
he found himself unpopular, and his uneasiness 
was much increased by unceasing desertions, of 
great extent, among his own troops. At Bury he 
began to fear that a farther advance was nearly 
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hopeless ; and he fell back> in; cxmmiqaiejaco, upoi 
Cambridge. Thence he wroie nrgentLjr to tlic 
council for ef&ctive reinforceineBts. But^ instead 
of tbem^ the council seast down to faim orders to 
diaband his followers, and to remain at a distance 
from London, nntil Qneen Mary's jdeasure it' 
specting him should be known* AlreiKly had the 
baffled Duke, however, dedded npon whaokdoniag 
his unfortunate enterprise. He pretended e^en to 
be thoroughly satisfied with Mary's aeoession ; and 
going into the market-place of Cambcidgej wheo 
she was proclaimed, he threw up his cap into the 
air, in token of exultation. Bat he had sinned 
past all forgiveness. On the following momii^ 
he was arrested by Mary's orders ; and, within t 
few days afterwards, he reached the Tovrer of 
London as a prisoner. 

The Queen remained in Suffolk until near the 
end of July, when she removed to Wanstead^ in 
the neighbourhood of London. There she received 
a splendid complimentary visit from the Lady 
Elizabeth. On the third of August the two royal 
sisters entered London together, on horseback, in 
a style of great magnificfsnce ; and, according to 
ancient usage, Mary proceeded to the Tower. On 
arriving within the walls of this venerable fortress, 
she saw upon their knees the old Duke of NorfoHc, 
Edward Courtenay, son of the Marquess of .Exe- 
ter, attainted under King Henry; the widowed 
Duchess of Somerset, and Bishop Gardiner. In 
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their joint naxam, the prelate congratulated th« 
new sovereign vpon her accession, praying that 
her reign might be long iaiid happy* Mary, rais^ 
ing and saludng die snppHants, courteously said, 
'' These are my prisoners*" Orders were imme- 
diately given &r their release ; and Courtenay was 
restored, <m the next day, to his &ther*8 title. 
T)^ following day saw the Bishops Boner and 
Tunstall at Hberty again. Nor were Heath and 
Day mudb loiter under restraint. All these pre* 
lates were, in the comrse of a short time, restored 
to their formex: sees ; and thus Bx>manism regained 
its ascendancy upon the episcopal bench. 

To that religion Mary had ever shewn herself 
firmly attached; and no threats, argoments, or 
per-suasions, had availed to make her cease from 
the profession of it during her brother's reign. A 
general expectation was naturally, therefore, enter- 
tained, that it soon would be established again. 
An aged priest, accordingly, ventured, within a 
week of her Majesty's arrival in London, to say 
mass in the church of St. Bartholomew, in Smith- 
field. Exasperated by this unlawful and offensive 
act, the congregation handled him very roughly 
when the service was over. A violent fermenta- 
tion immediately prevailed in London, where Po-^ 
pery was highly unpopular, and the Lord Mayor 
urged the Queen to restore tranquillity by shewing 
her determination to punish men who thus dared 
to defy the laws. Mary heard this address with 
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anger ; but being justly a£raid of ;trespassiog too b 
upon the public patience, orders were given h 
taking the aged priest into custody. His impri* 
sonment was, however, intended merely to lol 
suspicion ; and, after a very short timej he W3» 
permitted to make his escape. Meam^hile, tk 
Queen farther endeavoured to allay prevailiiig un- 
easinesses, by declaring to the Mayor and Records 
of London, that she meant not to compel the con- 
sciences of her subjects, otherwise than by the 
discourses of able preachers. A divine of that 
kind, in her opinion, named Bourn, mounted the 
pulpit at St. Paul's cross, on the following daj. 
His sermon, which was delivered before a very m- 
merous congregation, attacked severely the religious 
measures of King Edward. This indiscreet lan- 
guage was heard with great impatience ; murmuis 
arose, caps were thrown into the air, stones, and 
at length a dagger, were levelled at the preacher. 
Bourn avoided this deadly weapon, which seems 
to have been hurled by some fiery young appren- 
tice, by stooping down. His brother then besought 
Bradford, an eminent Protestant divine who w^s 
present, to aj^ease, if possible, the people^s fury. 
The call being readily obeyed, a mild rdtmke 
from the lips of one well known and deservedly 
respected, soon quelled the outrage. The preadier, 
who had justly given so much offence, was then led 
between Bradford, and Rogers, another clerg]fman 
of scriptural principles, into St. Paul's school, 
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^here he staid until the crowd had dispersed. 
Before night, in consequence of this unhappy 
tumult, orders to call a meeting of the Common 
Ck>uncil were sent to the Lord Mayor ; and among 
other arrangements for preserving the peace, upon 
'which that body was to consult, it was to be ac** 
quainted with Mary's declaration, uttered two days 
ago in presence of the Mayor and Recorder, that 
she did not mean to force the consciences of her 
subjects. Within a few days afterwards, however, 
this declaration was unblushingly retracted. A 
royal proclamation, then issued, informed tfie peo- 
ple, that her Majesty did not mean to compel any 
of her subjects to profess her own religion, " until 
such time as further order by common assent may 
be taken therein.*' These words plainly mean, that 
Mary would forbear from attempting to Romanise 
the nation by force, just so long as Parliament 
should deny her the requisite powers, and no 
longer. Upon this hint as to the Queen's inten- 
tions, many clerOTmen immediately restored the 

faction to the court. Nay more, such of the cleri- 
cal body as continued to use the English service, 
found themselves intolerably harassed by vexatious 
proceedings, which their superiors encouragedii 

Maiy was emboldened thus early and completely 
to throw off the mask, from the promising aspect 
soon worn by her af&irs. Northumberland, lately 
her ablest enemy, was not only brought to the 

4 
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block without a single raarement in his tBLVauar, \m 
he was also led^ by tlie hope of fdrdon, to profesi 
himself a Romanist after his condemnatkni, and to 
die libelling the Protestant religion. The Quees's 
bigotry was also inflamed^ and her spirits weif 
raised, by Codomendone, a papal emissary, wfac 
contriyed to see her soon after she armed in Lob- 
don. This artful Italian had been bcxA over fle> i 
cretly from Brussels^ by iSie Pope's ambassador 
there, immediately on Edward's death. Bcfixt 
Commendone sailed for England, he hired two 
servants, one thoroughly master of Frenchj tbc 
other of English, to act as his guides and inter- 
preters. To these men he represented Ihat he was 
nephew of an Italian merchant, lately dead is 
London, and that he wanted to visit that capital 
for the purpose of winding up his uncle's aflbirs 
there. When arrived in the English metropolis, 
he found it in a very unquiet state, and he leantCj 
with much uneasiness, that great pains were tdcen 
to pr^ent the Queen from holding any confiden- 
tial communication with foreigners, especnally wlA 
such as might be likely to serve the Pope, or the 
Emperor. At length he met with an Englishman, 
named Lee, a strict Romanist, whom he had for* 
merly known in Italy, and who was now employed 
in the royal household. After some conversation 
with this person, Commendone informed him of 
his object in coming to England, and prevailed 
upon him to devise the means of his introduction 
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o the Queen. Mary heartily welcomed her Italiaa 
risltor, aad expressed her anxiety far a reconeilia^ 
wion with Rome; but she complained that her 
botoveKifints were very closely watched, and her aur 
thority a» yet but imperfectly established. Henee 
it would be necessary, she said, to proceed, for the 
present, as to religion, with secresy and caution. 
Of this Commendone was fully persuaded : and he, 
therefore, threw Out hints of the safety with which 
Popery might regain its former ascendancy, if her 
Mi^^sty would strengthen hersdf by marrying the 
Emperoi^s son. In' another pmate audience^ 
Mary furnished Commendpne with a letter to the 
Pope in her own hand-writix^, pledging herself 
to restore the papal influence oy^ England. Hav- 
ing thus completely succeeded, the wily fbreij^er 
todk his leave ; and on the day after Northumber* 
land's execution, he set out upon a hasty journey 
into his native land. 

In his way to Rome, Commendone was directed 

to csdl upon an English eardiaal, once an object 

ef general conversation, but who latterly had lived 

in close retirement. Reginald Pole, bom in the 

year 1500, was a youi^er son of Sir Richard Pole, 

a Wdch gentleman, and of Margetret Plantagenet, 

aieee to Edward IV. Bang intended for the 

Church, his royal kinsman, Henry YIIL conferred 

upon the young Reginald, though not in priests' 

orders, the deanery of Exeter, and other benefices, 

far &e sake of enabling him to complete his edu* 
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iC&tion, by studying upon the continent, 
accordingly, some time in the umversity o£ Padxu 
and he there deservedly gsdned a very conaidmbk 
degree of reputation. His attainments^ in ha, 
were above those of ordinary scholars ; and as ia 
morals were correct, and his maimers courtly, he nt 
turally passed for one of the most illustrious smonf 
the learned of his day. An individual of princeh 
rank, thus personally recommended, could not Mj 
under ordinaiy circumstances, of rising to the 
highest dignities of a profession. But Pole eazij 
placed a bar in the way of his elevation^ by aidkig 
with Catharine of Aragon. His relative and so* 
vereign, however, who highly valued him, bore 
this opposition with sufficient temper. Henry con. 
tinned, indeed, his good opinion of him, even after 
his own quarrel with Rome ; and hence he sent to 
him, in Italy, various pieces agsdnst the p^ 
usurpation, hoping that they would open his eyes 
to the propriety of recent proceedings in England. 
Pole answered this appeal to his judgment, by 
sending over a treatise which he had written upon 
the Unity of the Church : a violent and libellous 
work, highly disgracefiil to him as a divine, a 
scholar, and a gentieman. Soon after he had thus 
exposed himself, he went to Rome, where he was 
received with great honour, and created a cardinal. 
His acceptance of this distinction from one who 
had pretended to detiurone his sovereign, was rea«> 
sonably taken as a proof of his determination to 
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^ague liixnself with the enemies of England. He' 
7as, therefore, very £Eiirly stripped of his prefer- 
aentSf and declared a traitor. In thas calling 
ma, it soon appeared, that no injustice had beeti' 
done. While the northern rebellion raged in 
England, he undertook a mission into Flanders, 
for the purpose of watching there the motions of 
the rebels, and of rendering them any assistance 
that might be in his power. This infamous errand 
led only to the Cardinal's mortification, both firom 
the defeat of his misguided countrymen before he 
reached the place to which he was bound, and 
from the slights which he received in France and 
the Netherlands. This lesson, however, was lost 
upon Pole ; and, accordingly, at the end of little 
more than twelve months he left Rome, in dis- 
guise, upon another mission, of which the object 
was to persuade the Emperor into an invasion of 
England. In this plan he likewise wholly failed ; 
and he continued henceforth unconnected with 
English politics. At one time he was employed 
as governor of a district subject to the Pope ; at 
another, as papal legate to the council at Trent. 
When Edward died, Pole was living without any 
public engagement, at a Benedictine monasterjr 
upon the lake Garda. 

He had no sooner been acquainted there with the 
demise of his youthful sovereign, than he sent a 
fidend to Rome, for the purpose of persuading the 
Pope to take advantage, if possible, of the change 
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which had lately happened m English a£&irs. Hi 
Holiness, however, needed not this admonition. 
Upon the first intelligence from our island, he 
wrote to Pole for his opini<m as to the course 
which cuxumstances required* - At the end of twe 
or three days from the date of this letter, ikv3 
reached Rome, that Mary had gained possession 
of the erown. Pole was then immediatdy tf- 
pointed papal legate for England. Nothing oodU 
be more agreeable to him than this dfHce^ and it 
lost no time in opening a correspondence with the 
Queen. Mary was rejoiced to eommonicacte widi 
him again, and she longed to receive him as I^ate. 
But she found herself obliged to delay this pleasure. 
It was contrary to law to admit any legate firom the 
Pope into England, and Pole lay imder an ^ of 
attainder passed against him for his treasons com- 
mitted in King Henry*s reign. Some parliamen- 
tary repeals were, therefore, necessary, not only 
before he could be received in his official capacity, 
but also before he could set his foot at all lipon 
English ground. He was, besides, genially de« 
tested among his countr3mien, the office of papal 
legate was no less so, and the Romish religioii 
was not yet restored by law. Bishop Gardiner, 
now Lord Chancellor, urged these considerations 
upon the Queen, warning her, that haste in re« 
storing Popery would not only be likely to de&ai 
that object altogether, but also to drive herfiioni 
the throne. The Emperor warmly seconded diis 
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Lne of argument Charles ha4> indeed, two reasons 

or desiring to see the sceptre firmly placed in 

Mary's hands* As a nephew of her mother's^ and 

a firm friend in all her own difficulties, he could 

reckoa i:qpon her aUiance, which was of great iia- 

portance to him in baffling the power of France* 

He was likewise anxious to seoire her hand fi)r hi# 

son Philip, then a widower, and thus unite the 

dominions of Enghind with those of Spain* Ob^ 

viously, hasty measures, distasteful to the English 

nation, were likely to ruin the Spanish policy, in 

both these respects* Pole's early return to his 

country could hardly fail, however, to cause a 

violent ferment among the people, and the Cardi* 

naVs conduct upon all difficult occasions in which 

he had been concerned, had been such as to make 

discerning men doubt the soundness of his jud^ 

ment* Besides these causes, there was another 

why Charles desired to detain the Cardinal abroad 

for some time longer* Mary had been chiefly 

educated in the house of his mother, and it was 

eommonly believed that she had grown up with 

soniathing of a tender attachment towards himself 

She certainly asked Commendane whether, inas-* 

.much as he had only taken deacon's orders, ja 

papal dispensation might not render it lawful for 

him to marry? Reginald hJluself, indeed, was 

thought to have entertained hopes of wedding his 

roy^l cousin, and thereby of mounting the throne* 

To these hopes have been attributed, with great 
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probability, his disgracefiil Rbels, and his» 
more disgraceful treasons. He did not begin t: 
shew these offensive features in his character, uod' 
the youi^ Princess, who had grown up undef hs 
eye, was declared illegitimate, and incapable of in- 
heriting. Still, it was observed, although beeomet 
cardinal, he had never entered into priest's cwden. 
Hence it was concluded, that he was unwiliing to 
give up entirely a long-cherished hope of inatching 
with his mother's royal pupil. 
* Mary had also meditated, soon after her acces- 
sion, upon a marriage with Courtenay^ £ari d 
Devonshire. But that young nobleman fell into 
dissipated habits, which rendered him unworthy to 
share the throne of his relative and sovereign. 
Pole, therefore, being prevented from retumijig 
home, Charles's ambassador was enabled to pren 
successfully the suit of his master's son. Mary's 
intention to marry Philip was, however, most un- 
popular among her subjects. Gardiner long op- 
posed it, but finding the Queen resolved upon it, 
he strove to conclude the match upon terms advan- 
tageous for England. This patriotic object he 
fully accomplished, but the people were not sa- 
tisfied. If their sovereign should marry the Prince 
of Spain, it was thought, that inquisitors would 
soon establish themi;elves in all parts of England, 
and that the national independence would receive 
a blow from which recovery was hopeless. While 
the bulk of men were giving vent to these gloomy 
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otebodings, si few person^ of liote ' planned an in- 
suireotion. The Duke of Suffolk undertook to 
raise the midland counties, Sir Peter Carew, Com- 
-wallj and Sir Thomas Wyat, Kent. Suffolk's en- 
terprise failed entirely, no disposition being shewn 
to join his standard. Carew was discovered at the 
outset of his operations, and he saved himself by a 
hasty flight to France. Wyat -collected a very for- 
midable asseiitblage, in which Romanists were 
mingled with Protestants ; <he Spanish match be- 
ing the sole cause alleged for discontent. In the 
hope of arresting his progress, the Duke of Nor- 
folk was promptly despatched from London, but 
he found himself unequal to face the rebels, and, 
accordingly, retreated. Wyat, therefore, marched 
on to Southwark without opposition. After stay- 
ing there two days, being unable to force London- 
bridge, he advanced to Kingston. Thirty feet of 
the bridge at that place had been broken down, in 
expectation of his approach, but a hasty repair soon 
overcame this difficulty, and he met with no farther 
opposition in his way towards London. It was 
about nine o'clock in the morning of Ash- Wednes- 
day, when he reached Hyde-park. The Queen 
was advised by some of her friends to take refuge 
in the Tower, but she refused to leave Whitehall, 
or even to discontinue there the customary devo- 
tions of the day. Some of Wyat's principal com- 
panions wished him to march onwards by the upper 
road, through Holborn/ as being the less frequented 



lent tjualities all the ynyAd iuSuixfWhig^d, Ixad been 
CBt' <tf in eariy Touth. If Suffidk^ howevelr^ had 
xi0t been teanpted to. crime jood Mly-fay^ fais .vnfiF* 
tttiiate conneJclon mth the^ojFal findily, laaB'gaeBi 
projiriety of c^iiduct ^^ouU, dkmbdeto^ ^fali¥e •€»• 
abled him to pass thiroiigb life 16 oonrfbrt-aadit^ 
pectabitity. His btotber, an4 Sir Thoausift WjraC 
fio<m ibUowed bim 4i6 tbciiHCikff(4d» Tli0'laeCt8raii 
treated for liifi^ life in the sofost Jibjeel t^tasj .and H 
onetime^ in the ho|»e of oblii&ii\g fixfoior -vfiA liie 
QuQ^ he hdd aecas^ fbe liady filisdbetb, nd 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonjliir& ^Befi»e Jbis deaA^ 
Wyat j^tracted the greater part, if n^l^^be wlioletf 
these' aecvusatiofis. In consequence, tfie tiro pa^ 
ties !w6re tranaferrkl from the Tumet^ in wfaiiA 
Aey bad been iionprisoned, to plice9«f -veatadntia 
the covmtry. Elisabeth was • soiil te WoodhtadCf 
Cottrtenay to the castle of f othenngiiy; JBaan ate 
the QueeiVs maniage, bolb these; distingMaiKS 
persiana ^vere set a^ lajsge,. but EfeBabelh.ofmtinBid 
an object of auspicion durii^ the vliDle sf faer.» 
text's retgn«. Within a^oit time of hiit rdeaM» 
Coortendy travelled into Italy i, wheoe Im qauUf 



Intibelast aiitmnn^ Fvliament. |nib.pasaed^aa 
act confirming the marriage between the Qneenla 
paxentBf tod maihet abolishii^dltKang Sdimd'a 
laws as to religion^ Macy^ thentfcarcv ym.vm 
fi»rmaity declared kgitiniatey anfl thecM IiatitaM^ 
vice was lawfully restored. Theiactj jiawemvUft 
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thia ;litttor .{ncrpoaey was not passed by the Com^ 

Duoas Auitiji mfter a Tiolcrat opposition. The Lower 

House,, ifideed^ idthough many of its aaegnbers trere 

choaenituideroi^ara. from the court, proved aoine* 

what.umnana^ble. Hence^ aAev sitting a shori 

tnale^i the Padiaiaeiit was diissolved. A new 009 

wiM^rtuiteioneain.thiie spring, taoA it ratified the 

saiftrinaonial treaty lately eonclnded widi Spain. 

Tho Qoeen'a maxtiage with Philip being thus ns* 

tkaiaUy a|yroml> was soleianized in tlie Cathet^ 

Aral . of Wiii^iettter, by Btafaop Gardiner^ on . the 

86ib o£ iviy, WMi Mary was then thktajr-'hint 

yclfira :of age, her husbaiuL was twenty^even. 

Widun three mondis of Philip's arrival 4n Engf> 

lasid* tceasuke aiffidieak to fill twenty carte was 

sent: over to jhimi abd it was, prbbablljrf then madri 

Imoiwtt, tiiat a fiorther importatioii of the same kind 

was qudkly to be expected. In the followli^ 

imottxff in faet» mnety'^ime horses aiid two carts^ 

btacing gold and ulver for Philip's nse^ went in 

^adddhii^ processiteL through tiie streeta to thi^ 

3^1^ of Londom ^ It k piaio^ titat suehanisn* 

metise naal of prbpierty afibrded to the qrbwn 

Wttpte in^ans of corruption, and it Is not denied, 

ia 4y qiBurteari that Fiallip actnally did inalbe very 

Goai^ideraUe pfestets to those Englishm^^ who 

IpisoBntdd his ititerests. Protestant aathors, faow^ 

WXy aSnn, that dks work of corruption had been 

'wM' operation during severd months befi)re the 

Prkloe of Sp^*s arrival io England) pen^ns 
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ikxsmA ^ Im sffinisi ..JSmbt ^^knritiemMmtim 
.was felly fiati&fied, and henccw . whgnr d cp ra ie d a 
Ids tfieomef itmts fimnd tbat lie JiftA*iiot. « w^ie 
tnrcditor. Having tfaas rendered liunfself unable to 
injure others fay . any ja rofiM tomeR i^bat lOBi^xt over- 
take him, his Dnndfvas greatly aeHewi. ' 'f T3mtk 
.God«" he piously slud^ ^M am near, aatnr oao 
man. I can now»^ Gbdbekig^my helper, aaawr 
all the world with a good ooiwaencki and. £me mj 
adrersities which may be hud nponane.'^ 
. While, awaitii^ theg«lih«rmg storm in tida 
frame of mind, the Knalicious tongues #f fais 
again forced him upon the public onotioe. . It W 
been reported, sqoii after Mary's tj^ianpfa over the 
opposition to her claim, that, aiuooBs U> ipam ia- 
vour whh the successful party,.hefaaddQiaredto 
(^ciate in the Romish manner at Edward's fiacraL 
As the young King was buried according to' the 
English liturgy, the falsity o£ this xtimouc.vaB 
quickly seen. Another of the same kind, howcickri 
iiaoonediately supplied its place* It became- known 
that mass had been restored in the cathedndef 
Canterbury, and this fact was urged as a maitfest 
proof of the Archbishop's timer^rying di9P9^0Q. 
But the truth is, that the Romish worship bidjbeen 
thus hastily and unlawfully u^ed i^ain }iy^ order of 
^e sub-dean, who then, jbhe dean l^eiag sbr^sd, 
governed the cathedrals Tbpr|idfM|^was^^)>- 
dean's nawe^ and he was the very person who ^ 
several yeajrs befpr^, .bee«i active ie .n, H^W^ 



9eggiiA«t CnoMlief ^ aftet hkv'mg received tbe kuideftt 
t3r0ttfSi!Mii fhmi hka.* 6iieved and fingvy to &id 
lil« character ^gidn suffering by means of one who 
YaA Idbready ettufled Um so much pain, the Arch«- 
blBl«6|i drew np a dedaoration against the mass, in 
^pirliibli h^ oifeared pubhely to maintain his opihions^ 
atrd ilk 'v^ich he spoke of Thomden with great, 
hM not wilh tindesenned severity. The writing lay 
in a'%ikdow of his apartment, when Bishop 8cory 
chanced to pay bim & visit That prelate read it, 
aiad when he left Latnbedi, he took away a copy of 
it ! 'wiie&^r or no by the Archbishop's leave is not 
certainly known. Scory soon allowed the paper 
tO'fall into the hands of a third person. Another 
e6py(rf' it was now taken, and this was pnblicly 
rdkdin Cbeapside. All London iimne£ately burned 
lo'see'it, and' the services of every hackney-writer 
bMng quicUy put in reqniskion, within a very fihott 
space of time, Cranmer's declaration was circulated 
throi^ the whole metropolis. The Ardibishop's 
esse appears hitherto to have perplexed his ei^*^ 
mies. It is true, that he had oJ9ended the Queen 
at te Outset of his public life by promoting the 
dlvol!^ of hef mother. But Gardiner, how bask- 
ing in die sunshine of rbyal favour, had done the 
Ma^i ' Ciianme^ had ako s^ned Edward'i^ will, 
^ tklterwahls acted with those who were ende^*- 
touring to carry it into execution. But, then, he 
M sigft^ it late, and most unwiHingly,^ and be 
had ftof been at all ilowto in acknowledging M^ury^ 
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^ Mary's fpi^|ftA3:J¥»%:?0'^WANBfEK. 

9|i JajDey f^oli^e) .thwfi.^paiQr'saibo^ ha 

k^jesly bad readf )y: {Htf (}p9€idr » ^^i^, the ^Queea 
lay mv^r pftrsoncd pl>l^g%tion% 1^ Qrtu»iiier« Henrpr 
had, been so mvich enraged^^t pi^stime by her ep 
position to his will|. thfift.h^ ha^.^l^^^fVlgl^tB o£ /wiidBy 
her to the Tower. It, was Cramaer'9 mild 110- 
suasions which turned :hiQ4:. firoooii tl|ip purposb 
Mary, therefore, . however .fj^ nMfi^t <letMt die 
Archbishop for hi$ Protestant .priQciples^ iCouU 
hardly take measures for bis.riunj until ghe found 
some i^w pretence for doing 30. This was at cmBe 
afforded by the circul.^tioi^ : o^ the:pap9r whickhe 
hM written against themasn* He yf9» immediate^ 
svimmo^edto the Star-chaml^qr^ anid:thece BisIm^ 
Heath ,asked him^ if he were not aojuyj tbatllus 
paper had been sent intfy circu^tijon. Tha Ardh 
bishop ;replied, that he was sorry for its ^ppeariUKse 
so early. " It was nay intentijon," he said, *' to 
hi|ve drawn up a longer piece, and to hava^affixed 
it^ authenticated by my seal^ . upon the doors q{ St* 
Paul's, and of other churches in I^iondon." 

This avowal occasioned a long and serious debate 
in the council. . It was evident, that if at Ubertyj 
the Archbishop would not remain tamely sihat da- 
ring the overthrow of that religious, system .upon 
which he had so long laboured* * On the contrary, 
he plainly had made up his mind to .come boldly 
forward, and expose every argument by which 4he 
Romish party might endeavour to recommend tlneir 
peculiar qpinions. Conduct of thi^. kind ^9»/uk* 



dfi^d^ plainly caUedibn* both- By Qtttnmei^s rank hi 
tine'Churohj and by the part which he had'takte 
^xaiakg sevetftl years. N<»r did the laws in fordb 
vestrain any trian from attacUng the traditions of 
Po}icry. Udder these difBcoldes it was' found 
necf s6ei?y to make ont a case as aggravate as po»^ 
cable : against the Archbishop; in ordet to justiiy 
his an«8tk The coimcillors^ accordingly; though 
in {general themselves filUy as blameable during the 
Lady- Jane's late attempt, had the face to make 
Cvanmer's conduct in this affair a ground of accu* 
sation aigainst him. They thought it ^*' convenient,** 
as they said, tfiat he should be sent to the Tower, 
bodi^on account of the treason which he had com- 
nnlled against the Queen, andfon account of *^ihe 
seditious bills" which he had recently published. 
Be 'bad not lain many weeks in prison, before he 
was iniquitpusly put upon his trial, together with 
Jane; her husband, and one of her brothers-in-law, 
for bavii^ lent his aid in that unhappy young lady's 
usurpation. Ah the four pleaded guilty ; but Cran- 
mer appealed to* his judges for their testimony as 
to the dijSiculty with which he was brought to conw 
mit the ofience which caused his present trouble* 
His; act| he. protested^ had been forced upon him 
under- the advice of learned lawyers, and he, there- 
fore, expressed his earnest hope that the royal 
xoeacf would not be denied him. To sufier for his 
rdigion he was, probably, prepared, but his mind 
aaturaUy shrank from the disgrace of dying as a 
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Biale&ettrw After Ids coAdemnatfdn, h^ y^ote, 
aoeotfdinglyi to tlie Queen^ tirgently suing- for fwr- 
dHi» fiut Maory seen» not to have favotiured lam 
iviih any imsunsr^ although it 16 lik^y^ tiiat she 
nevet had entertained any 8erk)iis thoughts ^ex- 
eoodng htm as a traits. Without an utter con- 
tsmpt of decency,' she could> indeed, hardly- infficf 
this punishment npcoi one who hfid stood her tAeoi 
ift advaidity, b^ause he Had sfter^rds dfended 
her in an instance which she had overlooked m 
so many otheris. The reasons, ihere&Te, of Cran- 
mer's trial for treason, and subsequent attaiiider 
must be sought in a desire to take from him the 
profits, and the powers attached to his Arebblshop- 
ric* Being deprived of these as a matter of course, 
on his condemnation, he was allowed quietJj to 
remain in prison until ailrangemeuts ^hotdd be 
completed for burning him as a heretic. 

On Jane's usurpation of the crown, Bishop 
Ridley was required by the council to preach in 
her favour, at St. PauFs cross. In obe3ring Ais 
order, he chiefly dwelt upon Mary's bigoted attach- 
ment to Popery, and upon her obstinate refusal of 
iirformation respecting Protestantism. These views 
of her character he verified by relating the par- 
ticulars of a conversation which had lately pitssed 
between her and himself. No sooner, howev»; 
did Jane's cause appear hopeless, than Ridley) %e 
many other persons of distinction, hastened fd 
make his-apologies,- and offer his subndssiite to the 



suoceasfial daioiant Mostof ^se repcntattt jow 

rivals were heartily weleomcd at EnndinglHaDf 

cas4e« But Ridtey found hioudf not so fbttunatel 

Mary received him with anger, uui ivdend Ui 

connipittal to the Toirer. .... 

Bishop Latim^ was exprdsing his nmuatfy mmt 

Goveatry^ when Edward di^d^ There» he recemd 

a auHimons to attend tb^ conned Anyk tbm waa^ 

ho5reYer» allowed for his escape after tiii^ aetn&g 

of thie notice ; no doubt intentionally. But ttit 

gCKid oid man, scorning to fleej cheexlully trareUed 

up to London. In his way through SoitthfieUi 

the scene of so many horrid martyrdoms^ he aaid 

resignedly, ^^ This place has long groaaed fbc Qe.*^ 

When before the council, he was brow-^aten and 

insulted : unworthy usage which aroused bis manly 

spirit of honest independence* He thus ofSwi&i 

a i^etence for treating him with severity, snd^ 

aca<vcdi|igly, upon the ground of his ^' seditious 

demeanour/* he was lodged in the Tower* 

. Thus were the three principal pillars of Engficb 
Protestantism all detained within the same prisan^ 
At first they seem to hav^ been allowed ^epaiato 
chambers, and to have commonly received hMMf 
sonable degree of indulgence. Latimer, however^ 
unden^ent considerable inconvenienoe, in the ^mly 
port of winter, from the want of a fire. But WyalTa 
rebdliott caused every prison to overflow^ and the 
dxree prelates, together with Mr. Bradford,, w«re, 
ia. conaequaace, all confin^. in a single roora^ 



From Hm incigavexii^nce, ^e pious party resolra 
lo draw jsom& solid ndv^nt^ge. JBxpecting .. daOj fio 
bevCalled in questioii for their imtl^, and accountiDg 
transubstaAtiation ^e coroer-stone of Popery^ tbe 
four divines read over toge^her^ with great attei* 
tioD» the whole l^i^w Te3tainent^ for the purpose d 
ezaixuxung afresh how &r encouragemeixt is afforded 
in it to Romish view4s of the Lord's Suppec Thdr 
esamination ended in a renewed convictioxiy thai 
the sacred* .writers have left nothing upon record 
by which Jlomanists can prove their. doctrines res- 
pecting the n^s. 

... Early in the spring of 1554, the three prelates 
were called upon to maintain in a public disputatioa 
the opinions which they had formed upon this im- 
portant subject. Oxford was the place chosen for 
this display of skill in divinity ; and to that ancient 
abode of learningi accordingly, were these illustri- 
ous prisoners conveyed. They were allowed to cany 
iiothi^g besides the clothes which they wore, and 
on re^hing Oxford, they were lodged in the com- 
mon gaol there, as the vilest criminals. The doc» 
trines upon which they were required to dispute 
were three ; namely, 1. That certain words uttered 
by the priest change the sacramental bread ^ 
wine, into the very same body and blood, which 
Christ, took of; the Virgin Mary. 2. That there 
then remains no substance whatsoever but that of 
Christy God and man, .3. That in the ma^s is 
o&red a p^pitiatory sacrifice for. sins botbofthe^ 
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vilig aiid the dead; CranmerV apfprobatidn ol 

bes^ ttticles ^ms first' tletUdnded h^tare comifiia^ 

;ioners Irbm the Cohvocation and the tTh) UrArer* 

AXies, assembled oh a Saturday afternoon in St: 

MairyV church. The Ardibishbp entered thiatncfble 

bnildihg surrounded' by javeHn-men, and lekmng 

upon his staff,' made a lotir obeisance. A seat Mnxi 

ofi^ed to him, but he declmed it. When shewn 

the three articles, he read ihem attentively 0^^ 

several times, and after asking some questions as to 

the precise meaning of certain words ttsed ih ex^ 

pressing them, he pronounced all ihese doctrines 

felse and contrary to God's holy Word. He waai 

then told, that he must write his mind ujtoi th^ 

three articles, in the course of that' very efehin^,- 

and be ready to dispute in support of his opiiiion§ 

on 'th6 following Monday morning. Seldom had 

Cranmer appeared to more advantage, than upoff 

ik\s occasion. His humble yet undaunted carriage 

afi^ted violently the best feelings of those arbihkF 

him, and the eyes of several masters of arts, who 

disapproved his principles, streamed With tears a^ 

they rested upon this impressive spectacle of fidleit 

greatness, and Christian nieekness. 

The Archbi&hop being led back again to the 
gaol, Ridley was bi'ought into St. Mary's,' from th^ 
house of an alderman, where he had been corifin^d 
during the last two days. When shewn the three 
articles, he said at once, " They are all false, thi^ 
spring from a sour and bitter, root." Hfc was then 
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aikcd ivfaether* he nnrofidd inai*tain his c^inicmii 
a litapiifaitfmt? '^ While God gives me hk," k 
rqriied^ ^* he shall not oaly-faaye my heart, box 
tiso my taBgae. and my pen to defead fais trmfa. 
Lel^mei however, hkve/aty books, and amfliriK 
timfi te pKfax^ myaeff for this djsputation^^ & 
was waiff^red) tbat h$ e^tild »ot be suf^Med witk 
his own books, and pap&ra; nor idlowed hxBga 
tuaae for jnreparation thian .tiie interval betweetf tki 
dayi and the foUowing Tuesday ; but tfant heni^ 
have <ii^. iisjs of su^h autb^ris as he ahould zeqime 
On this he ob^erv^d, that it w^as hard to beds* 
pcived of bji&Ipa prepared by his own indii^ry, and 
to, be oaUed upofi for a defence of important, tnidu 
on so shcMTt a nodce. He was then desired to ^w 
up lyritten; answers to the thiree artd^J^s iii ik 
course of th^ night. After which the officers were 
ordcared.tp remove ]^m. 

Tl^e venerable Latimer was then led forwanl 
beiK&ig und^r the weight of years and infitmttim. 
On his bead were two or three caps^ togeth^ ynA 
a. bandkerdbief ; a pair of speetaclies jhofig by a 
s<nDg npott his breast^ and in his hand Waff a stiff 
Being seated, thp three articles were fthewn lo iiiii^ 
anibe^lpronounGed tfaetn false. He w^ ilow toid, 
tbat he must dispute in defbnce of bis opinidna cpi 
die ne^it Wednesday. The old man rejtfed, 
<< Firom age, ladk of books^ and siek^ess; I. am 
almost as meet to be captain of Calais, as to dispote. 
But J wiU declare my mind, as to. these artid^. 
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either in writing, or hy/ma&seSmubtAL^ :and 1 'witt 
sUuid tx> bII that yon <9an:tey'Up(»i i&y bada t 
iiBisty tfagywBver^ Gompl«da of iU usage. I hat^ torn 
alloiced neitlKr pen nor ink; ^ot my bubki^sfiipii^ 
flRs\New TtstaoDtent, iviiieh I have read >ovef4dety 
b^sately sevten ttmet^ But I <;an find tk& nm^' ifi 
it, nor yet the 4nMr0W-boA«s^ imt J^imm^^t ^M 
mamJ' It appeat^^ that? Latiiaaer had beieii'tiHed^ 
taSk thtts of liite mass in hid tsei^mofts; faileii^g 
Aere^y to ridicule, j^obaWy, the Rx>ini^h d&ettot^i 
^hdsay, that in Ihe consecrated bi*ead k(t&\ADlei 
are truly contained every bone, muscle, andneiw 
of Chrisfs natural bddy. Ofteti had his heare¥i 
been amused by his tat^it for placing' in a ii^ereiM 
M^t such things as he thought at ohc^ abdtird and 
mii^evous. Hence those around dd ftth^rLiI^ 
tbner, is he was oidinarify called, liow feckcMd 
upon hearing some witty remarks upon ^6 stabl^ 
ling^ utoitioiifl b^ which Romanists labothr to ^lUt 
the tnass. A Ti<dent rash we^, accoiNdingly, mad^ 
Inwards the place where the dged prisoner ^A 
But his observations were abruptly stopped, and h& 
Was taken bade to the house which had iserved as 
hsa piicm diirii^ the la^t two days. ' 

' On ^e following Monday, Cnmnttr was caUed 
upoa to dispute in defence of his opinion^, and 
short as was iht time allowed to him fbr prepara^ 
tton, he displayed great leammg and ability. Th^ 
tnMment which he rec^vedwas shameftd: inter* 
rufMaoas, reproaches, hissing, hootii^,' and th^ 
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okppdng of hands assaitiiig liiiii on every side^ A ^ 
apiriiof inaullii^<outrage was allowed to disgnceth 
dwiility-achool, when Ridley was brougHt tliidieris: 
Ibe following jday 4 He too^ though dee^ply mroundec 
by the foul usage with which he met^ aig^^- 
poweifully against the traditions of Poperjr. Lat- 
m&t wholly refused to ^dispute, alleging- that k 
was disqualified for any suoh .purpose^ bjr agie, b- 
firmityi and want of oonvaiiences for stucljr* Ba: 
he brought with him into the school a conisaaaa 
of his £sdthy which he desired to have reacL £yB? 
the writing of this^ he declared, had cost Iiim cod- 
siderable pains, his habit of late having^^ been fid 
use the pens of others when he wished to ooimnit 
any thing to paper. " Mter you have read tfui 
account of my belief," the good old preacher noUy 
said, ^' you may do your pleasure with me.'' - Bat 
neither Latimer's admirable resignation, nor die 
CKtreme weakness which evidently bowed lum 
dpwn^ softened the hearts of those who stoe^ 
around. On the contrary, taunts, hissea^ and 
laughter continually met his ears. 

On the following Friday, the three prelates 
were brought together into St Mary's church, and 
informed, that, having been overcome In disputsr 
tion, they were now merely called upon to an- 
swer, whether or no they would sign the artidbt 
which had been discussed. Cranmer said, " You 
have affirmed, that I can neither maintain my own 
enrons, nor maintain the verity. All this 1$ untrue. 
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could not^ howeveri answer as I desired, unlcsr 
had chosen to brawl with ycmr party; sotiiickly; 
ne^ upon the other, did their* reasons come. E^^r 
id fouv' or five interrupt me ; so that I could nc/t 
peak whnt I would." Latimer and Ridley merely 
'eplied, that they would stand to the opinions 
which they had already delivered. The three weWr 
theii placed together, and a written sentence wao 
read pronouncing them excommunicated, and con^ 
demning as heretics themselves, and all who fa- 
voured them. When the reader had gone through 
a pert only of this, he stopped short, and the pri-^ 
soners were asked' whether they weuld recant ?^ 
" Read on in the name of God," was their linani'^ 
mous reply. The reading being- ended, Cranmef 
fsfiiAf " Fr^wn this your judgment and sentence, t 
appeal to the -just judgment of Almighty Ooi^ 
trusting to be present with Him in heaven." 
Ridley thus addressed his judges, '^ Although I 
be net of your company, yet I doubt not thattny 
name is written in another place, whither this' sen- 
tence will send us sooner than would, in all pro- 
baUlity, the' common course of nature." The Ve- 
nevaUe Latimer's answer was, '^ I thank God most 

r 

heartily, diat he' hath prolonged my life to thlii 

end; that I may in this case glorify God by this 

kindofdeath." ' • ^' 

The week of injustice was concluded by a gran^ 

mass, celebrated on Saturfay morning, and at-* 

tended by one of those shewy proqessions whicfi,^ 



raioog other such deceitAil VAi44ed; help tiie R: 
Toan Church to chamxthe senses of men ^witbo^ 
eaU^tening. their oiinds* A conseerated wsfii 
w«8 botxk? und^ a canopy^ siii^Korted by Smut doc- 
tors robed in scarlet* While this inqiioils 
was slowly winding thrpugh the streets of 
apd honoured by the bended knee on every side. 
Cranwer was obliged, to remain at the gratingB a 
hid cell in the gaoL Ridley was also made i» 
sent hiiDSfdf 9t a window in the houee in wbkJ 
was detained. The bailiff, who served as Latin^^ 
keepeiv lived in a situation which aUqw^ed aa view 
of the unphri^an shew* His prisoner was, tbere>- 
(pre, ordered to follow him into the street. The 
good old man, b^ng left ^naeqi^atnted with die 
season, of this summons, naturally siq^poeed ftat 
be was. immediately to glorify God at the atidoe^ 
He siud^ accordingly, ^^ Make a quick fire ;" and 
dieerfully followed at his gaolef's bidding. Having 
reached Carfax, his eye caught the cheriabed ob- 
ject of a Romanist's adoration* Latimer had, ] 
however, with honest, humble diligence, pondered 
the Word of God; 'and hence he had become 
aware, that to bestow upon the petly produce of a 
baker's ordinary toil the honours due to Ommpo- 
t^nce alone is plain impiety and folly. Nor could 
he forget, that as a Christian is to shine like a 
light in the world, he is bound to rebuke by ex- 
ample, at least, if not by words, the spiritual blind- 
ness of all around him. The little cake, accordioglyi 
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> ^pxiadly worshipped by the people^ hod no sooner 
let his. sight, than he turned hia back vpoa i^ aad 
etreated into a neighboimng shop, with a$ mnoli 
^peed as his ip&twSf^ allowed hus. N<Hr w€fM 
:xe look towiurds the street until t^e ^oe^m<^ had 
entirely passed. 

But although the three prelates were now for- 
mally condenuied as heretics, it was found that they 
could not lawfully be put to death under that cha-* 
racter. It was, indeed, true, that burning was the 
penalty barbarously provided by the common law 
for io^iyi^uals coi^icied of hei^esy* That name 
was, however, given by the same law only to the 
denial of the sense -of Smpture in some leiadi^g 
articles as defined by the counoils of Ntoe, Con* 
8tantino{de, Ephesua, and Chalcedon: the firsi 
four general epHocilsi ^ they are called. . A. iaaml 
of the traditions which make %ip Popery, had not 
been rendered a capital oS^tnoe until the pasni^ of 
\b^s ag^ijpst IfpUsrdy ; and Uiese huws as. yet stood 
repealed. So lo^, tberdbre,iu the fcourt^shottid 
findit^e]funable>to. obtain the re-^eniBctment of these 
l^lpody lawsf, it was pMnly contrary to the oonsti* 
tution tQ burn the three prelates* Under this dif* 
ficylty, ^oipe of the^ councill appear t^ h»f» recomt 
H^ei^ed t^at Cramner should be executed as a 
trs^tpn But to say nothing of other ob|jections 
agais^t the following of this advice, it would evi* 
dently hf^yq been a gross injustice thus to punish 
the Ar^bi^hop, when so many others,, at. least 
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equally guilty^ not only had been freely pardon^bcS. 
Ibot also were high in the Queen's fiivour. Tb^ 
caise of Craniaer and his two friends was, accond— 
ingly, sufiered to stand over for future consideratiaKB. 
It was intended, there can be no doubt, to revir^p 
the statutes against LoUardy upon the first oppor— 
tunity, and until that end could be accoinpIishedU 
it was, probably, judged expedient merely to detain 
the three prelates in safe custody. 

They were treated generally during their long 
imprisonment at Oxford with considerable harsb- 
ness. Cranmer's keeper often refiised hhn the 
comfort of seeing messengers from Ridley and 
Latimer. All the three were occasionally denied 
the use of pen and ink, and thus found themselTes 
unable to write unless by underhand means. This 
hardship, so grievous upon men who had sprat 
their whole lives amidst learned occupations, drove 
Ridley sometimes to tear off strips of lead from the 
casements of his chamber, in order to use them as 
pencils, and to write his observations upon the 
margins of books. That excellent prelate's dis- 
comforts were also increased by the bigotry of an 
ill-natured woman in whose husband's house he 
was ordinarily detained. Both Ridley and Cran- 
mer availed themselves of every opportunity to 
write in defence of a scriptural faith, and they con- 
trived, under all their difficulties and discourage- 
ments, to prepare a considerable mass of contro- 
versial matter. To such labours Latimer was now 
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]uite unequal; but he repeatedly read ' over tlie 
Mvhole New TestaBsient with eager and delighted 
sLttention. His timey howevi^r, was chiefly spent 
in earnest prayer. So long was it his habit to 
remain thus engaged, that, without help, he was 
often unable to rise from his knees. He brought, 
indeed, to the struggle only the wreck of a bodily 
frame, and he suffered, in consequence, more se- 
verely than either of his firiendsr At one time he 
was even bereft of reason, but Ais great calamity 
soon passed away, and Ins honest mind again firmly 
rested upon that inheritance of eternal peace which 
had ever been the great object of his hopes. The 
scholarly employments amid which Cranmer and 
Ridley contrived to spend the greater part of their 
timej seldom allowed their spirits to flag. At inter- 
vals, however, the solitude, suspense, confinement, 
and other hardships which they underwent so long, 
afflicted them with a season of depression. Ridley 
complains, accordingly, of having sometimes felt 
** a lumpish heaviness in his heart." But these 
gloomy hours rolled quickly by, and in their place 
returned the cheering prospect of happiness above. 
Under all their troubles the prelates received great 
C(»Bfort and encouragement firom the kind remem- 
brance of their friends at liberty. Little services 
were secretly and gladly rendered to them by vari- 
0U& townsmen of Oxford. Provisions, money, and 
linen reached them from London. Ridley's heart 
overflowed with pious thankfulness when he found 
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his trials thus mercifully lightened. '* It is God'a 
work^ surely," he wrote ; " blessed be God for his 
unspeakable goodness." Again he says^ whea 
speaking of those who so seasonably relieved Hi 
necessities: "I know for whose sake they doit: 
to Him, therefore, be all honour, glory, and due 
thanks.'* 

At length, about the end of 1554, the laws against 
LoUardy, that is, against a denial of the papal tra- 
ditions, were disgracefully revived. Before Ja- 
nuary closed, preparations were made ibr actii^ 
upon the powers thus acquired by an. intolerant 
court ; some of the leading Protestants imprisoned 
in London being then called before Bishop Gardiner 
to answer for their opinions. As they stood im- 
moveably firm in the faith which holy Scriptme 
had taught them,* they were mercilessly sentenced 
to the stake. John Rogers, formerly known as an 
editor of the English Bible, and latterly, as an es- 
teemed preacher in London, was the foremost in 
that "noble army of martyrs" of whom the reformed 
Church of England has to boast He was burnt in 
Smithfield, on the 4th of February, before an im- 
mense crowd of admiring beholders. Four days 
afterwards, Laurence Saunders, an exemplary and 
zealous clerg}rman, met with the same cruel death 
at Coventry. On the following day. Bishop Hooper 
and Dr. Rowland Taylor offered up their lives by 
fire ; the former at Gloucester, lately his episcopal 
see, the latter on Aldham-common, a waste adjoin- 
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ng the parish of Hadleigh^ in Suffolk^ where he 
lad lived several years as rector. Nothing could 
exceed the courage and piety with which all these 
victims underwent the horrors of the blazing pile. 
Nor could any thing act more injuriously upon the 
Romish cause than this atrocious outpouring of 
intolerance. Amazement, indignation, and disgust 
filled the whole kingdom. Unfeeling Romish bi« 
gots were disappointed, because the savage experi- 
ments made by the leaders of their party had 
wholly failed to overawe their adversaries. Timid 
Protestants were encouraged by the noble con- 
stancy displayed among their friends. The mass 
of men who live in stupid forgetfulness of God, 
were aroused from their lethargy of sensuality, 
covetousness, or vanity to think seriously upon the 
principles which could enable the mind of man to 
brave such frightful agonies contentedly, and even 
also exultingly. All natives were willing to believe, 
that these revolting cruelties were not of English 
growth, and they charged them upon those foreign 
councillors, now high in Mary's confidence, who 
had been bred in a country rendered infamous by 
the Inquisition. As if promptly to wipe away this 
reproach from his nation, Philip's confessor preached 
at court, on the 10th of February, against religious 
persecution. During the next five weeks no more 
holy martyrs were called upon to seal the truth 
with their blood. But after that short respite, the 
fires of persecution blazed again. The infamous 
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task of feeding them with victims was cliieS^ 
thrown upon Boner^ Bishop of London. A denii. 
of transubstantiation was the main pretence for al 
this miserable slaughter. A disbelief of other Ro> 
mish tenets might be hidden, or explained awzy 
But the papal priesthood, wherever it is upperznos'^ 
thrusts upon the eye at every turn, its pretendec | 
power of changing a wafer-cake into the incaxnatE 
Saviour. Unless, therefore, men living amoiu: 
Papists, will consent to bow the knee before thif ^ 
leading object of Romish idolatry, it cannot loiur I 
continue unknown, that they have turned their ■ 
backs upon articles of faith incapable of proof frvHS 
Scripture. 

In September, 1555, Brookes, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, went down to Oxford, under authority from 
the Pope, to sit in judgment upon Cranmer, wbo 
was brought before him guarded by the officers of 
justicje. Inasmuch, however, as his conunissioD 
came from an usurped foreign power, the Arch- 
bishop very properly refused to shew him any maik 
of reverence, although he respectfully made obei- 
sance to the two royal proctors who sat below him. 
Offended by this conduct, Brookes observed, that 
the situation which he then filled entitled him to 
more courteous usage. Cranmer answered, " I 
have advisedly and solemnly sworn never to consent 
again to admit the Bishop of Rome's authority 
within this realm of England. I cannot, therefore, 
do any thing which may bear even an appearance 
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>f my consent to the re-admission of this foreign 
i.\ithority.'* Being called upon for his defence, 
the Archbishop offered many proofs, that the 
Pope's claims are at variance with the constitution 
of England. He then blamed severely the Romish 
usage of saying prayers in an unknown tongue ; 
and he offered to give up his opposition to tran- 
substantiation, if any man could prove that doc- 
trine to have been a£Srmed by the Church during 
the first thousand years after Christ Many 
> charges were now brought against him, some of 
' which, as, for instance, his two marriages, he ad- 
mitted ; others he shewed to be frivolous, or false. 
The whole proceedings were spread over two^ 
mornings ; and their conclusion was the serving of 
a notice upon- Cranmer, citing him to appear at 
Rome within eighty days. He was mocked by this 
order, because the papal forms forbid the con- 
demnation of an archbishop without the Pope's 
especial interference. In answer to the citation, 
he said, " I shall willingly go to Rome, if the 
Queen will allow me the means." As heretofore, 
however, he was remanded to his old quarters in 
the. city-gaol, and closely confined there without 
money. Of course, therefore, when the eighty 
days expired, neither the Archbishop, nor any ad- 
vocate hired to plead his cause, had appeared in 
Ropie. This omission, which all the world knew 
he had no means of helping, was made the ground 
lof his condemnation. He was pronounced con- 
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tumacious^ that is, obstinately bent upon 

no appearance, and sentence was passed upon Im 

accordingly. 

On the last day of September, Bishop Brookes, : 
and other, acting under a commission from Car* 
nal Pole, as the Pope's legate, summoned RidBe? 
and Latimer before them. When the former of 
these prelates was brought forward, he stood befixe 
the court bareheaded, with that air of polishet? 
courtesy which had attended him through life I 
The commission was now read, of course, recilzDg' < 
its authority from Rome. Ridley no sooner heard ] 
this clause, than he put on his cap ; and he cod- 
tinned covered until the clerk had ceased to read. 
One of the commissioners then remonstrated with 
him, urging that he and his brethren ought to re* ; 
ceive the customary marks of honour, inasmuch 1 
as they represented the Pope and the Cardinal. ( 
The reverend prisoner answered, taking off Ws 
cap, that he would willingly treat Pole with all hu- 
mility, reverence, and honour, upon account of his 
royal birth, and his manifold graces of learning 
and virtue ; but he added, again covering his head, 
'^ As legate to the Bishop of Rome, I may in no 
wise ^ve any obeisance or honour unto the Cardi- 
nal, lest my behaviour in doing thus should be 
prejudicial to mine oath, and in derogation to the 
verity of God's Word.'* He was then told, that 
if he persisted in remaining covered, his cap would 
be removed by force, unless illness were alleged as 
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xhe reason for keeping it on. Ridley said^ that 
Jie could assign no such reason^ being then suffi- 
ciently well at ease ; that he did not stand bare- 
i- beaded, only from a desire to shew his contempt 
i for the Bishop of Rome's usurpation.; and that as 
: for plucking his cap off his head^ he cared not 
: whether it was done, or no. After three admoni- 
t tions, this was done ; and the prisoner was then 
exhorted^ at great lengthy to profess Popery once 
,^ more. He met this exhortation by maintaining, 
, that Popery was a new religion^ sprung up during 
( the dark ages^ and Incapable of proof either from 
^ Scripture^ or from the records of ancient Chris- 
tianity. " Wherefore," he concluded, " I prefer 
the antiquity of the primitive Church before the 
novelty of the Romish Church." Being found 
firm in his opinions, he was excommunicated, on 
the following morning, as obstinately denying, that 
Romish priests bring down Christ bodily from 
heaven in the mass ; that words then spoken by 
them change the bread and wine into the Saviour's 
natural body and blood ; and that in this service 
they offer up a sacrifice beneficial both to the living 
and dead. 

Latimer, like Ridley was twice brought before 
the commissioners, and it appeared, as upon for- 
mer occasions^ that bodily strength had almost 
fied from his aged frame. His outer dress was an 
old thread'-bare gown of Bristol frieze, confined 
about the hips by a leathern girdle, of a penny's 
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price ; a nightcap^ rendered warmer by the addi- 
tion of a handkerchief; and over that^ £LI1 or^tinary 
townsman*s cap, with flaps buttoned under die 
chin. To his girdle was fastened a Testament by 
a long string of leather ; from his neck hung a 
pair of spectacles, without any case ; and in hii 
hand he held his hat. The same questions wen 
put to him that had been already put to Si^op 
Ridley ; and like answers being returned^ he was 
also excommunicated. 

Earnest endeavours were now used to wring re- 
cantations from the two prelates ; chiefly by means 
of a learned friar, called over from Flanders, 
avowedly for the purpose of confirming Oxford w .; 
Popery. Latimer declined the fatigue of arguing i 
with this foreign scholar. Ridley conversed wi^ ' 
him^ but he could not admit the soundness of his 
reasonings. He was^ accordingly, formally de- 
graded from the priesthood, and ordered for exe- 
cution. He spent the last evening of his blameless 
life contented and cheerful. He paid some little 
attentions to his person ; talked of the morrow as 
his wedding-day ; and, at supper, invited his hostess 
to be present at his death. From her he had re- 
ceived, when first confined in her husband's house, 
many vexations ; but his persevering goodness over- 
came at length all her prejudices against him^ and 
his invitation now drew from her a flood of tears. 
" Oh, Mrs. Irish," said Ridley, *' you love me 
not, I see well enough. For it appeareth, by your 
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iveeping, that you will not be at my marriage^ aiid 
that you are not content therewith. Indeed, you 
are not so much my friend as I thought you had 
loeen. But quiet yourself. Though my breakfast 
shall be somewhat sharp and painful, yet I doubt 
not my supper shall be sweet and pleasant." On 
retiring for the night, his brother-in-law offered to 
watch by the side of his bed. But Ridley declined 
this kind attention, expressing himself assured of 
passing the night in peaceful and refreshing sleep. 
On the following -morning he dressed himself 
handsomely in a black gown; a velvet tippet, 
ornamented with fur ; a cap of black velvet upon 
his head ; and over it the square cap usually worn 
by clergymen. Passing the gaol in his way to the 
place of sufiering, he raised his eyes to its gloomy 
windows, in the hope of a farewell look from his 
loved associate, Cranmer. But the Archbishop 
was then deeply busied in argument with the fo- 
reign friar, who had laboured to shake the faith of 
Ridley. Nor did he know of the mournful pro- 
cession until it had passed his prison. He then 
ascended to the roof of the building, fell upon his 
knees, and earnestly besought strength from on 
high for his suffering friends, under their mortal 
agony. While walking onwards, Ridley heard a 
noise behind him ; and looking back, his eyes 
rested on the venerable form of Latimer. ** Oh, 
be ye there ?" he asked. " Yea," said the good 
old man, " I am after you as fast as I can follow," 
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Having reached the mass of fuel prepared finr bon- 
ing him, Ridley raised his hands^ and turned ^ 
eyes with earnest gaze towards heaven. His fi- 
low-snflferer soon arrived, when he ran to Urn, 
embi'aced him tenderly, with a cheerfiil ooI]]It^ | 
nance, and thus addressed him: *' Be of good 
heart, brother; for God will either assuage Ae 
fury of the flame, or else strengthen us to ainde 
it'* The two martyrs then walked towards the . 
stake, kissed it, knelt for a while in prayer, and 
afterwards conf ersed together. They and tbeir 
opinions were now attacked in a sermon, delivered 
by a divine who had changed sides so ofiesoi ' 
that he seemed willing to profess any thiiig^ if it | 
were only likely to please the party in power. 
Aipong his hearers none listened more attentivel; 
than the two victims. Their eyes often shot ex- 
pressive glances, and their uplifted hands bore 
witness, at intervals, how keenly they felt the folly, 
the falsehood, and the cruelty of this parting in- 
sult^ Ridley would fain have answered the slan- 
derous preacher ; but he was told that he must be j 
silent, unless he meant to recant : in that case, he 
might freely speak his mind, and, besides, receive 
the Queen's pardon, which was ready for his ac- 
ceptance. *' So long as the breath is in my body,** 
he replied, ^* I will never deny my Lord Christy 
and his known truth. God's will be done in me.'* 
Orders were now given, that the prisoners should 
make themselves ready for death. Ridley imme- 
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diately stripped off his outer garments^ and took 
from his pockets various little articles. These, 
together with some of his apparel, he gave away 
among his acquaintances. around. On the face of 
every one tibus honoured by a partmg token of the 
martyr's friendship, appeared a momentary gleam 
of pleasure. Latimer gave nothing ; but he quietly 
allowed his worn-out clothing to be removed. A 
new shroud was now seen to enfold his aged frame ; 
and he stood upright, thus clad in the weeds of 
death, to a degree long unusual with him. Before 
he was fastened to the stake, Ridley uttered the 
following address to God : — " O heavenly Father, 
I give thee hearty thanks, that thou hast called me 
to be a professor of thee, even unto death. I be- 
seech thee, O Lord God, to take mercy upon this 
realm of England, and to deliver the same from all 
her enemies.'* To the smith employed in securing 
the chun which encompassed the bodies of himself 
and his ancient friend, he said, *^ Good fellow, 
knock in the staple hard, for the flesh will have its 
course." A lighted faggot being thrown soon after 
at his feet, drew these words from Latimer : *^ Be of 
good comfort. Master Ridley, and play the man : 
we shall this day, by God's grace, light in England 
such a candle, as, 1 trust, shall never be extin- 
guished." Bags of gunpowder had been kindly fas- 
tened about the bodies of the victims by Ridley's 
brother-in-law; and in Latimer's case, this provision 
for aidmg the soul in her struggles to get free, 
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seems to have taken full efiect * When the flame 
approached^ the venerated preaeher was observed 
to spread his arms, as if embracing the fierjr irisitor: 
and having loudly cried, ** O Father of beavai, . 
receive my soul,** he was thought to have found i 
speedy deliverance from the pangs of death. Rid- 
ley's agonies were dreadful. At first, he stood 
in momentary expectation of his end, repGstting 
both in Latin, and in English, ^* Into thy hands, 
O Lord, I commend my spirit: Lord, receive mj 
soul." At length, however, excruciating tonn^ts 
wrested from him anxious appeals to the humanity 
of all around. The bottom of the pile was fwnae, 
which burnt, on being kindled, with crackling 
fierceness. Above this were heaped, in ill-judged 
abundance, faggots of wood, upon which the -flame 
below long failed to gain a hold. Hence the fire 
struggled for a vent beneath the victim's feet, while 
all his upper parts remain uninjured by its rage. 
His anguish thus becoming insupportable, piercing 
cries thrilled upon every bystander's ear : ** Oh, 
for Christ's sake, let the fire come unto me." 
Scarcely master of himself on hearing this lan- 
guage of extreme distress, Ridley's brother-in-law 
ran to the pile, and heaped more faggots about 
the martyr. This unhappy mistake again kept 
down the flame, which was now beginning to 
mount upwards. The martyr's voice continued, 
accordingly, to soifnd from the clouds of smoke, 
under which his form was completely hidden, at 
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>Tie time^ ** I cannot burn ; oh, let the fire come 

into me :" — at another, " Lord, have mercy upon 

ne." At length, a passage was opened for the 

dame, by clearing away the faggots. The sufferer 

now was seen once more, his lower limbs being 

wholly burnt, his trunk so little affected by the 

fire, that his shirt on one side had scarcely lost its 

colour. A vent, however, was no sooner opened 

on that side, than the blaze rushed fiercely through. 

The tortured martyr eagerly turned himself that 

way ; the gunpowder immecUiately exploded ; and 

he was observed to move no more. His firame 

supported for a while its position at the stake, and 

then fell amidst the heap of ashes in which, it had 

been marked, were to be sought the remains of 

Latimer. 

Within a few days of this martyrdom. Bishop 

GarcUner was attacked by his last illness. He had 

appeared to great advantage on the meeting of 

Parliament, displaying all that force, and all that 

ability for which he had ever been remarkable. 

His efibrts were, indeed, greatly needed ; for the 

government had become so unpopular, that a 

vicflent spirit of opposition agitated the House of 

Commons. Gardiner's strength, however, wholly 

gave way under his exertions. On the third day 

after Parliament had opened, he was confined to 

his chaibber, under a complication of disorders. 

He languished during about three weeks, amidst 

agonies of pain. But severe as were his bodily 
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sufferings, he seems to have been fiur more £* 
tressed by grief and horror of mind. Vaiidy &. 
those who marked the conflict of his soul endeayos: 
to allay its bitterness by the healings- balm of ie>i 
ligioos consolation. When he sorroiw:f\illy dwd 
upon the sinful character of his life, they exhortec 
him to reflect, that even St. Peter had grosslj 
fallen, but was, notwithstanding, graciously re* 
oeived. " Alas !'^ replied the miserable prelate 
*^ I have, indeed, erred with Peter, but I Iiave not 
like him, gone out and wept bitterly.** As tfaeir ,' 
sufierings were mainly attributed to Gardiner^ the 

Protestants viewed his death as a seasonable relief ; 

■ 

But theit expectation was fatally deceived. Thdr ' 
old enemy had, indeed, gone to his awful account, | 
but the fires of persecution continued to blaze as \ 
heretofore. * I 

In February, 1556, Archbishop Cranmer was 
formally condemned. He had endeavoured^ imme- 
diately after his appearance before Brookes, to lay 
some sound information as to his principles before 
the Queen. But Mary obstinately closed her ears 
against knowledge from such a hated source. She 
merely referred Cranmer's applications to Pole. 
The Cardinal wrote, in consequence, to Oxford, 
two tedious and insulting letters ; in which, how. 
ever, he rendered justice to his correspondent in 
one very remarkable particular. It has of late 
been the usage to paint Cranmer as a persecutor; 
and to represent, that however shameful might be 
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lie conduct of his enemies towards him^ he had the 
.ess reason to complain of it^ because^ while pos- 
sessed of power^ he had been equally cruel. 
Those, however, who lived in the Archbishop's 
time, appear, from one of Pole's letters to him, to 
have alleged his own kind and merciful exercise of 
authority, as an additional ground for condemning 
the severity of his persecutors. In his day of 
prosperity, said such reasoners, " the Archbishop 
caused no man's death, but treated all persons with 
kindness and good-nature." Against the truth of 
this testimony, so honourable to Cranmer's me- 
mory, Pole has nothing to allege. He merely 
strives to weaken its force by maintaining, that al- 
though the Archbishop had offered no violence to 
the bodies of men, yet by ruining their souls with 
false doctrine, he had done much worse. Cran- 
mer's degradation from holy orders took place in 
the choir of Christ Church, before the Bishops 
B(mer and Thirlby, the former of whom acted with 
the most unmanly rudeness and cruelty. The pri- 
soner conducted himself with great firmness and 
propriety. He presented, however, a formal ap- 
peal from the papal sentence to the next free 
general council, he remarked also upon the gross 
fidsity of a clause in the authority for degrading 
him^ which recited that he had wilfiilly neglected to 
defend himself at Rome, and he rebutted some of 
the as^rtions levelled by Boner against him. 
Great anxiety now prevailed among the leaders* 
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of the Romish party to cajole Cranmer into & denn 
of his principles. His prison, accordin^^Ijr, wsi; 
visited by persons of consideration in tho Univer- 
sity, and the Dean of Christ Church invited liim tL ; 
his house* Having accepted this invitatioxi^ tbt 
deprived Archbishop was treated with a degree c: 
kindness to which he had long been a strstnger. 
At one time, his mind was relaxed by dkeerGil 
conversation, at another, his spirits were refineslied 
by innocent amusement. Amidst these artfizi de- 
vices for throwing him off his guard, remarks ifvere 
occasionally made upon that horrid end by fire to 
which he was doomed. The Queen, he was toM, 
felt extremely desirous of saving him from such a 
fate, wishing either to restore his preferment, or to | 
provide for him in retirement. But then it was 
added, *^ her Majesty will have Cranmer a Catho- ^ 
lie, or she will have no Cranmer at all." These 
representations were strengthed by appeals to the 
inbred weakness of human nature. The Arch- 
bishop was reminded, that his age, though ad- 
vanced, was by no means extreme, that his consti- 
tution was not materially impaired, and that he 
might reasonably reckon upon several years of use- 
fulness and happiness. Under these arts, Cran- 
mer's resolution, at length, gave way, and he 
made, dissembtingly, some concession in favour of 
the Roman Church. The precise extent of this 
lamentable weakness cannot be ascertained. Six 
papers, according to Romish accounts, were signed 
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^y the Archbishop. But of these one only amounts 
o a full recantation^ and to this, there is good 
reason for believing, Cranmer's name was never 
af&xed in his own hand-writing. The only one of 
the six papers, indeed, which the unhappy prisoner 
seems really to have signed, is a short form, capa- 
ble, undoubtedly, of receiving a Romish colouring, 
but containing, in fact, nothing to which a well- 
informed Protestant could object. There is, how- 
ever, a great probability, that Cranmer wrote out 
all these papers, and affected a willingness to con- 
sider them : a miserable infirmity to which he wa^ 
betrayed by the love of life, so artfully awakened 
in his breast. His actual signature to that paper, 
which alone can be considered as a complete 
recantation, is unlikely, firom this circumstance: 
t-hat it was no sooner printed, than an order of 
council was issued for destroying all the copies 
of it This order may not unreasonably be ac- 
counted for, upon a supposition, that, although it 
had been found impossible to persuade the Arch- 
bishop into signing this fiill recantation, yet there 
were hopes of his signing another less complete ; 
which hopes were likely to be deceived, if his sig- 
nature to the former one were falsely handed about 
in print. As an additional reason for entertaining 
this opinion, it must be observed, that the paper 
drawn up for the Archbishop's signature, after this 
full recantation, is more properly a string of self- 
accusations, than a disavowal pf any particular 
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opinions. It is^ therefore, most likely^ that Cs 
dinal Pole, who seems to have dra'virxi up t^: 
paper, thus framed it, because it had been fooc: 
impossible to wring from the harassed prisoner ain 
dear approval of the doctrinal form lately submitter 
to him. It is, at all events, known, that his tempt- 
ers were not satisfied. A statement, whioh tber 
published immediately after his death, makes his 
indeed, to have signed all the papers hitlierfi?.«' 
urgently pressed upon him. A seventh, harwe^er. 
was prepared, and to this also he was intreatai (c • 
set his hand. Orders had now been secretly givo: 
for burning him : a pretty plain proof that bis i 
artful tempters had never yet succeeded satis&cto- \ 
rily in their crafty purpose. The government, \ 
probably, had become fully convinced that although .' 
his awakened love of life might long plunge him in 
the degrading weakness of affecting a fiivourabk 
attention to Romish arguments, yet, notwithstand- 
ing, his integrity would ever hold him back from 
plainly giving up his Protestant principles. A 
writ, accordingly, was sent down to Oxford for 
c<snmitting him to the flames as an obstinate here- * 
tic* It was, however, determined to keep from 
him the knowledge of his fate until the last moment, 
in the hope, that, when actually brought forward 
to suffer, he might appear before men as a degraded 
apostate from the faith which he had so long and 
earnestly laboured to establish in England. Un- 
happily Cranmer, when exposed to this seventh 
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emptation^ again shewed an inclination to yield. 
Ele complied so far with the persuasions by which he 
was plied incessantly, that he wrote out two copies 
of this new recantation. It is not, however, even 
pretended that he could be brought to sign them. 

With one of these papers in his possession, and 
with a written prayer and exhortation, which he 
had prepared in expectation of the worst, secreted 
in his bosom, the Archbishop was led from his 
prison between two friars. They walked towards 
St. Mary's, and having reached the door of that 
church, the friars began the hymn of Simeon, 
Lord lettest thou thy servant depart in peace* 
Cranmer was then led to a raised platform facing 
the pulpit; where he presented an appearance 
which affected all the large congregation with feel- 
ings of mingled pity and admiration. His apparel 
was of the meanest description, but a long white 
beard rendered his aspect highly venerable, and on 
his countenance was plainly marked an expression 
of the deepest sorrow. Having fallen upon his 
knees, he continued for some minutes engaged in 
inward prayer ; a plentiful flood of tears all the 
while pomring down his cheeks. There were very 
few of those around whose hearts melted not at this 
moving sight. One minute their eye rested upon 
his grief-worn figure, in the next, it was turned 
away to weep. A sermon was now delivered, in 
which it was plainly declared, that the prisoner was 
about to suffer. Upon his opinions the preacher 
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commented severely, and also upon several of h 
acts, but he mixed up these harsh remarks -wii 
many compliments, and he promised^ that, aftei 
his death, masses should be said for the repose d 
his soul. A principal intent of this discourse ws 
plainly to keep the sufferer from withholding ib& 
jrecantation which he had brought into the churci 
His enemies were not aware that he had contrirec 
to come prepared with matter of a difierent kind 
and they, probably, reckoned, that when overcome 
by a sudden summons to the stake, he would find 
himself unable to address the people as he migiit 
wish. 

Cranmer, however, completely disappointed all 
such expectations. Having obtained leave to 
speak, he first read the prayer which he had 
brought with him. He then repeated the Lord's 
prayer : all the congregation following his example, 
s^parently with great devotion. He then arose, 
and delivered his exhortation. In this, lie warned 
his hearers against an excessive love of the world, 
he admonished them to be loyal to their sovereign, 
neighbourly to each other, and liberal to the poor. 
Afterwards he said the Creed, affirming, that such 
was his faith. This ended, he solemnly renounced 
all the papers which had lately passed under his 
hand, as being contrary to that which he thought 
in his heart, as containing many things untrue, and 
as having been merely wrested from his weakness, 
under the fear of death. In writing these things. 
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lis hand^ he said^ had committed a grievous offence, 
tnd should, accordingly, first be burnt. *' As for 
:lie Pope," he concluded, " I refuse him as Christ's 
enemy, and Antichrist, with aU his false d«ictrine." 
These words were no sooner uttered, than mur- 
^murs arose on every side. The martyr was re- 
: minded of his recantation, and reproached as a dis- 
> sembler. He maintained, in reply, that his whole 
^ life had been ordered by the strictest love of truth, 
: until the very time of his late unhappy departure 
from it. As the lengthening of this altercation 
would plainly have only added to the mortification 
of the Romish party, Cranmer was hastily removed 
from the platform, and led to the spot near Balliol- 
coUege, already consecrated by the martyrdom of 
Latimer and Ridley. In his way thither he was 
assailed unceasingly by the persuasions and up- 
br^dings of those who longed to see him die in the 
profession of Popery. But nothing now could 
rufi9e or disquiet him. He had undergone the de- 
served humiliation of avowing his late endeavours 
to deceive, in the hope of saving his Ufe, and by a 
public profession of his real opinions he had taken 
care that this unhappy weakness should not hurt 
the Protestant cause. Of the settied grief, accord- 
ingly, which marked his features in St Mary's 
church, there was no appearance when he reached 
the stake. He looked there like one who, having 
gone through a fearful trial, is now about to take 
possession of a noble inheritance. His eyes wan- 
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dered cheerfully and kindly all around, and he 
good-naturedly shook several persons by the hand 
Haying put off his outer clothing, the shirt was 
seen to reach his feet, now bare, and the remoTs 
of his cap exhibited a head completely bald. His 
long white beard, however, flowing majesticafir 
downwards, lent a dignity to his whole figure which 
powerfully struck every beholder. Fire hein^ 
added to the pile, his eye no sooner cau^^ht the 
rising flame, than he stretched his right hand over 
it, loudly saying, ^' This hand hath oflfended." 
Nor, unless once for a moment, when he used that 
hand to wipe his face, did he withdraw it firom the 
fire : no small exertion of self-command, inasmuch 
as it was manifestly burning while the other parts 
of his frame continued in a great measure unhurt 
His left hand was immoveably directed upwards, 
as if pointing to an everlasting home in heaven. 
Cranmer's firmness, indeed, in his mortal agony, 
was fully worthy of him. His eyes were sometimes 
raised to heaven, and then he cried, '^ Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit." At other times, looking t<v 
wards his fast-consuming hand, he mournfully said, 
" Oh, this unworthy hand !" But his body gene- 
rally was motionless as the stake that held it, and 
seemingly no more sensible of pain. Happily his 
sufferings were but of short continuance, a furious 
fire soon arising, and setting his invigorated spirit 
free. This martyrdom took place on the 21st of 
March, 1556; Cranmer then being in the sixty- 
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^venth year of his age. He was one of the most 
ble^ industrious, learned, and virtuous men ever 
»6rn in ELngland. But his concern in the Refor- 
nation has naturally given deadly offence to the 
Etomanists, and they have never ceased, accord- 
ingly, to blacken his memory. Their endeavours 
in this way have taken the greater effect, because 
Englishmen generally have looked upon the Arch- 
bishop as having been over-anxious to please King 
Henry, and because he lost himself so grievously 
under the Romish temptation which harassed the 
last days of his life. His conduct, however, in the 
former case, appears to have been somewhat hastily 
condemned. As to the latter case^ he seems to 
have dissembled, rather than recanted, and suffi- 
cient allowances have not usually been made for 
the artful contrivances by which his flesh was led 
to betray him into this discreditable weakness. 

Most of the principal English Protestants had 
now either perished at home by fire, or had been 
driven to seek refuge abroad. The country, how- 
ever, abounded in humbler professors of a scriptu- 
ral faith, and with these, the cruel government 
waged unceasing war. Scarcely was a week al- 
lowed to glide away in which pious Christians were 
not burnt alive, upon no other account than because 
they chose to believe their Bibles rather than the 
traditions of Popery. The horror of these atrocious 
barbarities was increased, in many cases, by the 
sacrificing of several martyrs upon one pile. To 
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Bow, near London, proceeded from Ne^vgate, o". 
the 37th of June, 1656, three carts laden wir' 
eleven men and two women. On teaching the!* 
journey's end, the prisoners were divided into t^ 
companies, and kept for a while apart, for the pu: 
pose of persuading them, as it seems^ into a rec^- 
tation. One of die parties was then told that tho!^ 
who made up the other had agreed to forsake tier 
principles, and that their lives would, therefore, be 
spared. " We build not our faith upon man, bff 
upon Christ crucified," was the noble answer r^ 
turned to this false assurance. A like device jm 
tried upon the other party, and it met with a lib 
reproof. The thirteen willing victims were then 
led to the scene of their fiery triumph, where, 
amidst an immense heap of fuel, four stakes xeaied 
their heads. Around these the men were distri- 
buted and chained* The two women braved the 
fiames without the confinement of a chain. It was 
reckoned that nearly twenty thousand persons gazed 
upon this execution, so glorious to the sufifer ers, so . 
disgraceful to the government. Of this enormous 
concourse, a very large proportion, undoubted!}', 
left the fatal field, execrating the ruling powers, 
venerating the martyrs, glorying in their constancy, 
and respecting sincerely the principles which had 
led them to such an honourable end. This was 
the general effect of Mary's atrocious intolerance ; 
the young especially, returning to their homes fiDed 
with admiration of the victims, and with abhorrenee 
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f their persecutors. Such an effect of their gloomy 

y^ranny escaped not the notice of these unfeeling 

agots, who now so shamefully abused the power 

entrusted to them. Orders, accordingly, were sent 

lown from court to the Mayor and Aldermen of 

London, that they should take care to apprehend, 

when any were burnt, all who should comfort, aid, 

or praise the sufferers. Vainly, however, were 

such orders issued. The crowds that flocked to 

these mournful sights, poured into the martyrs' 

ears from every side, commendations, prayers, and 

blessings. The ever-blazing fires of persecution, 

indeed, instead of frightening people into Popery, 

served mainly to root them more firmly than ever 

in the religion of holy Scripture. There were 

even persons, zealous for the traditions of Rome, 

when first the martyrs protested against them at 

the stake, who perished themselves amidst the 

flames, before Mary died. Happily they had 

learnt, at length, to deny such articles of faith as 

camiot be traced to God, inasmuch as they are not 

to be proved from his written Word. 

But all such lessons were lost upon Mary's be- 
sotted and hard-hearted advisers. So long, ac- 
cordingly, as she swayed the sceptre, the atrocious 
persecution raged : five martyrs being burnt at 
Canterbury within a week of her death. Alto- 
gether, not fewer than two hundred and eighty- 
eight victims appear to have perished at the stake 
during the time in which the country was aban- 
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doned to her unrelenting fanaticism : a period shor 
of four years. At length the Queen became ^ns^ 
rable within hersel£ Among her subjects she wi5 
highly unpopular. Her husband, of whom $be 
was dotingly fond, neglected her. In the. b^iu- 
ning of 1558, Calais, long a possession of Gngland 
was taken unexpectedly by France. This wai 
looked upon as a great national disgrace, which it 
was generally thought the country would have es- 
caped had not its affairs been grossly misconducted. 
Mary herself constantly mourned over the loss oi 
Calais, and thus increased the depression of ber 
spirits. While labouring under these uneasinesses, 
and weakened, besides, by a dropsical habit of 
long standing, she was attacked by a fever, then 
extremely prevalent and fatal. From this she 
never thoroughly recovered, but • after lingering 
during several weeks, she sank under the vicdenoe 
of her maladies. Her death took place at St 
James's, early in the morning of the 17th of No- 
vember, 1S58: she having then attained the age of 
forty-three years and nine months, and having 
reigned five years and four months. 

Queen Mary was thin and low of stature. Her 
mouth was large, and although she was short- 
sighted, her eyes were lively. Her warmest ad- 
mirers forebore to claim for her die praise of 
beauty, but they attributed this deficiency to ill 
usage undergone in her youth. Before her trou- 
bles, they said, she had been handsome. Her 
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understanding ^being good, anid having been well 
cultivated, she was pretty thoroughly mistress of 
Latin, and able to converse in both French and 
Spanish. Nor was> she ignorant of Italian.. Her 
father's love for music was a security against any 
neglect of her education in that point. She was, 
accordingly, a very respectable performer both 
upon the harpsichord and guitar. In religious ob- 
servances she was most exact, and her life was un- 
stained by immorality. She shewed a very com* 
mendable degree of feeling for the poor around 
her country residences ; often visiting their abodes 
dressed as a private gentlewoman, and enquiring 
their wants in order to relieve them. In the de- 
spatch of public affairs, she was, as in every thing 
else, perfectly methodical. Any time that she 
found upon her hands after having attended to the 
calls of devotion and business, she spent ordinarily 
in needlework; furniture for the altar, or other 
thbgs connected with religious worship being the 
general objects of her manual industry^ Mary's 
habits, in &ct, were those of a professed and sin- 
cere devotee. Hence, as an abbess, she would 
have been admirable. But she was far too narrow- 
minded for the government of a kingdom^ especi- 
ally at the time, and imder the circumstances in 
which she mounted the throne. 

Within twenty-two hours of the Queen's death, 
ha: ixiend and kinsman. Cardinal Pole, expired at 
Lambeth. . This remarkable person was of mode- 
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rate stature, and slender make. His complexior 
was fair, the colour of his cheeks fresh, and an ex- 
pression of good nature beamed from his eyes. 
Had he lived at an ordinary time^ or had he been 
born of humbler parentage, Pole would, probably. 
have passed through the world generally respectei 
But during his days all Eiurope was in commotion, 
and his royal birth, being united with no contemp- 
tible morals and attainments, called hhn into m 
difficult situations. For filling these creditably, 
Pole had neither the talents, nor the judgment, 
nor the requisite command over his temper. Since 
Cranmer's death he had been ArchbisAop of Can- 
terbury, and he contrived to render odious his ac- 
ceptance of that dignity, by taking possession of it, 
in great pomp, on the very day after his predeces- 
sor's martyrdom. 



CHAPTER V. 

Accession qf Q^een Elizabeth — Her religums poZtcy— JlfoM- 
maOs of the two parties — l%e Pope's conduct — T%e Queen's 
caution — Her first ParUament'^The royal supremacy — 
B.estoration of the Er^Ush Liturgy — Deprivations qf Ro- 
mish ecclesiastics — Parker~~The deprived prelates-^The 
Thirty-nine Articks^^Condusion. 

Queen Mary's death was not publicly known until 
some hours after it had happened. Information of 
it first got abroad by means of a communication to 
the House of Lords made by Heathy Archbishop 
of York, who had been Lord Chancellor since 
Gardiner's decease. The peers immediately ac- 
knowledged the Lady Elizabeth as their lawfiil 
sovereign. The Commons were then sent for, and 
they did the same. Elizabeth, accordingly, was 
proclaimed Queen without farther delay, first, 
before the door of Westminster-hall, and after- 
wards, at Cheapside-cross, amidst a deafening burst 
of popular exultation. The new Queen was then 
residing at Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, and thither 
a deputation of the privy council proceeded with 
intelligence of her accession. She staid at Hatfield 
until the 23d of the month, when she removed, 
attended by a gay and joyous escort of more than 
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a thousand persons^ to London. At Highgate, all 
the surviving prelates met her, and she received 
them, Boner alone excepted, with graceful and 
obliging courtesy. To the blood-stained Bishop of 
London she judiciously refused the honour m 
kissing her hand. Apartments had been prepamf 
for her reception at the Charter-house, then occu- 
pied, as a town-residence, by the Lord North; 
and there she staid until the 28th, when she went, 
in grand procession, to the Tower. Nothing could 
exceed the popular joy during the first days of 
her reign. Te Deum was chanted in the London 
churches on the Sunday which immediately followed 
her accession, as if the country had just escaped 
fi'om some remarkable calamity. Nor, indeed, did 
people generally view this change in the natiacd 
afiairs, without encouraging a confident expectation 
that the miseries and disgraces of recent years 
would now give way to happier times. 

Elizabeth had no sooner taken possession of die 
throne, than much anxiety was felt as to her reli- 
gious policy. Birth and education marked her for 
a Protestant ; but during the greater part of Mary's 
reign, she had conformed to the Romish worship; 
having been overcome, we are told, by the persaa- 
sions and threats of Cardinal Pole. Such confor- 
mity was undoubtedly necessary for her safety, and 
it was generally thought that the Princess had con- 
sented to it solely upon that account. Her con- 
tinuance in the papal rdigion, now that she had an 
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opportunity of leaving it, va^ howev^ri rendered 
not altogether unlikely &ojxi the influence of her 
brother-in-law. That. Prince had constantly pro- 
tected her during the late reign. EUzabeth was 
then highly popular throughout the country^ and 
every political firebrand made abundant use of her 
noiae. Hence Mary's early dislike to her con- 
tinually became more exasperated^ and she needed 
for her protection both an unusual share of perso- 
nal discretion^ and the interference of some power- 
ful friend. In the quality first named she was never 
found deficient ; nor happily did Philip allow her 
to want a sufficient protector, It may be hoped 
that he really, felt for the helpless situation of a 
yo^ng female^ who could scarcely reckon upon 
security without his aid. Certainly political con- 
dderations recommended Elizabeth to his watch&l 
care f especially as soon as he lost all hope of issue 
from his own wife. If the younger sister were re- 
moved^ the Queen of Scots^ immediately upon 
Mary's death, would have transferred the English 
sceptre to the royal family of France, ever the prin- 
cipal obsta<;le to Austrian ambition. Philip was, 
therefoi^, bound as a mere politician to provide for 
the safety of Elizabeth. Of this policy he never 
lost sight, and accordingly, the new Queen as- 
cended the throne under great personal obUgations 
tc> her brother-iii-law. It had been proposed, 
while Mary reigned, to marry her abroad, and eveij 
to shut her up in a Spanish convent. But her 
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Austrian friend would neither allow her incIinatioQ 
to be forced, nor hear of any despotic expedient 
for diepriving her of liberty. Philip lost no tiicc 
' in endeavouring to confirm Elizabeth's reg^ard &.' 
him by friendly messages ; which soon were fol- 
lowed by an offer of his hand. The Queen hea- 
tated to return an immediate refusal to this flatter- 
ing proposal, and the Spanish prince^ accordinglj, 
plied her with letters and importunities^ thus keep- 
ing alive in her breast not o^ily his own interest, 
but also that of the Romish religion. 

There were, however, plain indications from the 
first, of Elizabeth's intention to profess again the 
faith in which she had been reared. One of her 
earliest cares was necessarily the choice of a coun- 
cil, and in this was manifested her disposition to 
depart firom Mary's ecclesiastical policy. Thirteen 
of that Queen's councillors were, indeed, retained; 
all of whom might be considered as staunch Ro- 
manists. But with them were associated seven new 
councillors, every one of whom was notoriously 
friendly to the Reformation. Among these too 
was William Cecil, already known as a statesman 
of uncommon abilities, and afterwards, under the 
title of Lord Burghley, long and juatly famed as 
one of the wisest ministers ever employed in Eng- 
land, or in any other country. That eminent per- 
son had been a secret adviser of Elizabeth during 
her late season of adversity, and it was, therefore, 
hardly doubtful that he possessed such a degree of 
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influence over her mind as would soon give him 

the lead among his brother councillors. Cecil, 

however, though, like his mistress, an outward 

conformist under Mary, was believed to have acted 

thus merely for the sake of his own safety. 

A general expectation, accordingly, soon pre- 
vailed, that England would no longer bow to Rome. 
Fully reckoning upon this change in the national 
councils, a magistrate in Suffolk stopped the per- 
secution which hariassed his neighbourhood, even 
before Elizabeth had left the Charter-house. A 
letter of approval was immediately forwarded to 
this humane gentleman, and he was desired to con- 
cert measures with other justices of the peace 
around him, for putting an instant stop to all pro- 
• cesses against persons charged with heresy in his 
part of the country. Within a few days after this 
merciful communication had been sent down from 
the court, various prisoners, confined in London as 
offenders against religion, were discharged upon 
their own recognizances. Like deliverances in 
different parts of the country soon followed ; and 
thus the cessation of her sister's inhuman perse- 
cution was one of the first acts of Elizabeth's do- 
mestic policy. 

Such a change of measures, however creditable 
to the royal feelings and sagacity, could not fail of 
alarming and offending the more headlong and ill- 
natured admirers of the late Queen's administration. 
Her funeral gave occasion to the first conspicuous 
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display of angry disappointment on die port c 
those who were deploring liiat their hour of fiuu- 
tical revenge had passed away. White, Bishi^ a 
Winchester, then preached an inflammatory aeroKK 
calculated to rouse the worst feelings of the RomisL 
party; For this ofience he was very properly or- 
dered to keep his house : a mild restraint, fixn 
which, after a reprimand, he was excused at tbe 
end of little more than a month. Fourteen days 
after White had thus abused the pulpit, a rojai 
proclamation, issued according to precedents in the 
late reigns, fbrbade all preaching. This prohibition 
flowed from the conduct of both parties. There 
were Protestant clergymen who had remained at 
home, and exercised their ministry privately during 
the late reign. They now came forward, and 
preached openly against Popery once more. There 
were also daily arrivals from the continent of eccle- 
siastics who had fled thither from the late perse- 
cution, and they hastened to raise their voices 
against the religion which had driven them into 
exile, and deluged their native land with blood. 
On the other hand, Romish preachers were now 
straining every nerve in defence of their traditions. 
As Elizabeth's advisers were cautious and concili- 
atory, they thought it best to command silence on 
both sides. The proclamation also restrained cler- 
gymen from altering the established service, odier- 
wise than by reading in English, the Epistle, Gos- 
pel, Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Litany. Obedience 
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was paid to these royfj commands but imperfectly. 
Xhe. Roiaaolsts, however, appear to have been the 
prineipal transgressors. They naturaily.felt, indeed, 
apprehensive of some serious blow to their system; 
for the proclamation went no farther than to forbid 
alterations in religion until the Parliament should 
i^ee upon them. There were, accordingly, clergy- 
men of Romish principles who not only persisted 
m preaching, but who likewise uttered treasonable 
and libellous matter in their sermons. From the 
mass of such unhappy zealots, a few were necesr 
sarily punished as a terror to others. 

Among the announcements of her accession made 
to foreign powers, EUzabeth did not forget the 
Pope« Sir Edward Carne, English ambassador at 
Rome, received orders to notify formally at that 
court, the change which had taken place in the 
government of his country. The reigning pontiff, 
Paul IV., a very aged man, had given himself up 
to pride> ill-humour, selfishness, and political en- * 
mities. His especial abhorrence was the house of 
Austria, then in close alliance with England. In 
order. to mortify that house, the King of France 
had caused his daughter-in4aw, the Queen of Scots, 
immediately upon Mary's death, publicly to claim 
the English crown, as the nearest legitimate heir of 
Henry VII. Not contented with offering this in- 
sult to Elizabeth, the French monarch instructed 
his agents at Rome to press upon the Pope the 
proin:iety of acting in a similar maimer. Any sug-^ 
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gestions likely to mortify the pride« and crosa dx 
policy of Austria^ were music in the ears of Paul 
He readilyy therefore^ committed himself aa tbt 
court of France desired. When Camei accordifl^j, 
announced to him the accession of Elizabeth^ anc 
her detenmnation that no man should sufier vio- 
lence on account of his religion, the Pope refiiei, 
" I cannot approve Uiis change in your goverO' 
ment, made, as it is, without authority iron the 
Apostolical see, in favour of one illegitimately boni: 
nevertheless, if the cause be referred to me^ I shall 
decide upon it in the most indulgent fnanaer pos^ 
sible." This insolent and Jesuitical answer was 
treated by the English minislsry as it deserved 
Carne had not received, together with his first 9>- 
structions, any powers to act as ambassadcH* from 
his new sovereign. An intimation was now fi)^ 
warded to him from the council, that he had better 
return home. He chose, however, to remain in Rome, 
and there he died about two years afterwards. 

On the 15th of January, 1559, the Queen was 
crowned at Westminster, by Oglethorpe, Bishop 
of Carlisle, according to Romish usages. On the 
preceding day she had passed in great splendour, 
and amidst the heartiest popular greetings, from 
the Tower to her palace. In her way through 
Cheapside, an allegorical personage, acting a part 
in one of the pageants, performed in honour of the 
day, offered to her an English Bible, magnificendy 
bound. Elizabeth received the volume with that 
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^witiiitng air of courtesy and good-nature which ever 
distinguished her pubHc appearances ; saying at 
the same time, " I thank you heartily for your 
present : I shall often read this book.** Neverthe- 
less, being anxious to conciliate, if possible, both 
the religious parties which divided the nation, she 
would not hastily pledge herself to permit the cir- 
culation of Scripture, in English. On the morning 
after her coronation, one of the courtiers jocularly 
said : " As this is a time when your Grace is re^ 
leasing prisoners, I hope that you will not forget 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, and some 
others, who have of late been straitly locked up 
within this realm." The Queen gravely replied ; 
"Before they are released, it will be better to 
enquire of themselves whether or no they would 
wish it." 

Preparations for a new Parliament were made, 
according to the bad precedents of recent reigns?, 
by ministerial interference with the rights of elec- 
tors. By this means, and by the creation of five 
new peers attached to the Reformation, a party 
was secured in both Houses, disposed to concilia- 
tory and constitutional courses in matters of reli- 
gion. The Legislature met on the 25th of January, 
and it soon passed unanimously an act enabling 
the Queen to inherit from her mother, and her 
mother's family. This was, therefore, an indirect 
assertion of Elizabeth's legitimacy. There were 
those who thought that the Queen, imitating her 
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Bister^s example^ ought to have obtained a repei 
of all such enactments as threw a doubt ujmui he 
birth. 3ut the course actually taken ytslb its: 
which best agreed with the temperate and cautioiB 
character of her counsels. By being prononncec 
inheritable from her unfortunate mother^ accordiiK 
to common law, Elizabeth was, in efiect, l^g^iiy 
relieved from the stigma of a spurious origin. A: 
the same time, by resting contented with such i 
measure of relief, she steered clear of affbrdinc 
any occasion for debates injurious to the memory 
of her father. ' 

Early in the session, an attempt was made ii 
the House of Commons to revive the acts passed 
under King Henry, for protecting the crowns 
ecclesiastical prerogatives from papal encroach- 
ments. After much debating, however, this motioD 
was lost, both because the rights of England had 
been guarded in the acts under consideration by 
penalties needlessly severe, and because they pro- 
nounced the sovereign Supreme Head of the 
Church. Many people looked upon this tide as 
asserting for its bearer something of a priesdj 
character. Even the Queen herself thought it 
objectionable. A new bill was accordingly pre- 
pared, in which these defects were avoided, ^id 
this readily passed the Commons. In the Upper 
House, after some amendments, it was also fa- 
vourably received : one temporal peer only votiDg 
against it. The bench of bishops, howeveff op- 
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posed it unanimously. The reasons alleged for 
bhi3 opposition appear, from two speeches yet re*" 
maining, to have been exceedingly weak, and even 
absurd. In fact, the House was very well aware, 
that this bill sought no new powers for the crown. 
It was merely a declaration of the ancient law of 
England. Hence it was very properly entitled. 
An fid restoring to the crown the ancient Jurisdic'- 
iion over the estate ecclesiastical^ If any person 
doubted that the English monarchs had possessed 
from the earliest times such rights over the Church, 
no task was easier to the Queen's ministers, than 
the production of documents amply sufficient to 
remove this doubt A series of canons, sta- 
tutes, and other evidences, establishing the crown's 
ecclesiastical supremacy, descends uninterruptedly 
downwards from the Heptarchy to the Reformar 
tion. The Bishop of Rome never was entitled to 
any jurisdiction of any kind over England by the 
common or statute law of the land. The consti-- 
tution knew nothing of him, except as an umpire 
who might be consulted in cases of difficulty, and 
whose decisions might be obeyed, or otherwise, as 
the national authorities should think proper. The 
reasons which originally caused foreigners to ask 
his opinion at any time, were merely the dignity 
necessarily belonging to his see when Christianity 
was first preached, and the superior competency 
of his advisers during the dark ages. Rome was 
the capital of Europe in thein&ncy of the Church ; 
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and after it had lost that disdncliott, it containei 
more divines and canonists of ability, than an} 
other city of the West Questions were, therefoit 
naturally submitted to the Roman bishop^ as bei^ 
the western prelate best qualified from his situatiai 
to answer them correctly. When, ho-wever, tbr 
Popes, under cover of prevailing ignorance, and 
by means of their devoted tools, the monastic or- 
ders, endeavoured to assert a claim of right over 
foreign countries, the governments of Europe 
ffdled not to resist the usurpation. In Engbnd, 
this resistance led eventually to an act of Parlia- 
ment, which rendered individuals who used papa! 
interference liable to the loss of all their goods, 
and to imprisonment during the King*s pleasure. 
The Reformation, therefore, deprived the Pope of 
no privilege which the laws of England had not 
denied to him centuries before. The act of supre- 
macy passed under Henry, and revived, with some 
alterations, under Elizabeth, merely imposed an 
oath upon persons taking office, or ecclesiastical 
preferment, that they would respect that ecclesias- 
tical supremacy which the constitution vested in 
the crown. Before the Reformation, such a test, 
indeed, was not required. But if any man should 
act upon the prevailing habits of calling for the 
interference of Rome, he thereby rendered himself 
liable to the most ruinous penalties. It may be 
recollected, that the whole clergy of England 
bought off this liability, by the payment of a very 
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1 arge sum of money, upon Wolsey's disgrace. It was 
obviously sound policy, and even also a necessary 
piece of justice, to prevent men from taking office, 
or preferment, who were constitutionally disquali- 
fied for it, and who were likely to be ruined, if 
they acted in it according to certain opinions which 
they might have been taught to consider as an 
important part of their religion. This politic and 
just end was attained by Henry and Elizabeth's 
acts of supremacy. Nor can it reasonably be sup- 
posed, that even the bishops would have unani- 
mously resisted a bill so plainly reasonable, and 
notoriously constitutional, had they not felt their 
situation to be one of considerable difficulty. Most 
of them had sworn different ways as to the papal 
supremacy ; greatly to the injury of their reputa* 
tions : it being now said, that their decision as to 
this matter was utterly unworthy of notice. To this 
reflection, most probably, was their conduct owing, 
when Elizabeth's ministers asked from Parliament 
protection for the crown's ecclesiastical preroga- 
tives. The prelates could not have failed to feel, 
that if they should forswear the Pope once more, 
they must go to their graves under the imputation 
of having lived indifferent to perjury, provided that 
their temporal interests were only safe. 

Another important object sought by the ministry 
from this Parliament, was the restoration of a re- 
ligious service which the people could understand^ 
and which readers of Scripture could approve. It 
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was, however, thought expedient, that even tkh 
reasonable change should not be made, until after 
the fullest enquiry into the grounds of sajinr 
prayers in Latin. The leading Romanists were, 
accordingly, desired to name certain scholars a 
their party as antagonists to the same niimber ci 
Protestant scholars. These chosen divines were 
to dispute before Parliament, upon three questions 
on which the papal and reformed churches han 
come to difierent conclusion's. The whole dispu- 
tation was to be carried on in writing, and the 
propriety of using an unknown tongue in publk 
worship was to furnish matter for the first day's 
debate. When that day arrived, the Romanists 
pretended, that, sufBcient time not having been 
allowed them, they had been unable to prepare the 
written arguments expected of them. But thej 
added, that one of their party would step forward, 
if it were desired, and make an extemporaneous 
defence of Latin prayers. This address filled the 
assembly with surprize and disgust. A desire was, 
however, expressed, for the hearing of these ex- 
temporaneous arguments. On this, the Dean of 
St, Paul's delivered, with great heat and vehe- 
mence, chiefly from written papers which he held 
in his hand, an intemperate and absurd speech in 
favour of Latin services. When he had finished, 
a pious, moderate, and learned discourse, was read 
on. the opposite side of the question. A general 
murmur of applause was heard on the conclusion 
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f tibis able {nece. Even, a peer, decidedlj. Romish 

n his princi^des, admitted that the Protestants had 

rained an important advantage by such a masterly 

iefence of their opinions. Greatly disconcerted 

on observing the unpression thus made by their 

adversaries, the bishops now said, that they had 

much more to urge upon the morning's question. 

A future day, they were told, should be named for 

the further production of their arguments. Mean- 

virhile the conference was to proceed as it had been 

originally arranged. The second day's meeting 

was, accordingly, appropriated to the second ques* 

tion. When the two parties, however, again came 

together, the Romanists refused to argue upon the 

subject appointed for the morning's discussion, and 

insisted upon reading an answer to the paper which 

the Protestants had read on the preceding day. 

As by suffering this irregularity, the managers 

would have thrown down all the prescribed ar* 

rangements, attempts were strenuously made to 

overcome this unexpected obstacle. But these 

were vain ; the Romanists resolutely persisting in 

their demand to read an answer to the Protestant 

arguments, already brought forward, before they 

proceeded to debate any new question. The as^ 

sembly broke up, accordingly, in displeasure. But 

it was not thought a sufficient punishment to the 

Romish party, that the conduct of its advocates had 

injured the credit of papal principles. The two 

Houses of Parliament, and the privy council) were 
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present at this conference. The refractory' Roimsl! 
disputants, were, therefore, considered as guiltj 
6[ a contempt ; and for this ofience^ two of the 
most active were committed to the Tower. Six 
others were heavily fined. 

The conference having thus ended, parliamentai} 
business was resumed ; and after a considerable 
opposition in the House of Lords, an act was 
passed for restoring the English service. A com- 
mittee of divines, and other competent persons 
having carefully examined the matter, had abead} 
determined to recommend King Edward's seconc 
service-book, with a few alterations. That book 
thus amended, was now sanctioned by Parliament 
its introduction into the churches being fixed foi 
the feast of St John the Baptist next ensuing. 1 
difiered very little from the Common Prayer, ye 
used by the Church of England. Such is the ma 
nifest excellence of this service, that for ten years 
even those who clung to Romish prejudices di 
not refuse to join in it. The reigning Pope, a 
the end of that time, issued an infamous bull b 
which he pretended to excommunicate and dethron 
the Queen. Then such Englishmen as yet n 
tained a lingering love for Popery, and such b 
desired to feed political discontent, immediate! 
forsook their parish-churches, and formed then 
selves into a sect closely connected with Rome. 

Besides relieving the country from the intolerabi 
evils of a service which only a few could undei 
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}tand> this Parliament also repealed the statutes 
sigainst Lollardy, so corruptly revived under Queeh 
Mary. Englishmen were, therefore, henceforth 
allowed to disbelieve spch articles of faith as they 
could not find in their Bibles, without incurring 
the danger of being burnt alive. A royal visitation 
was likewise undertaken : certain commissioners 
being employed by the crown to travel over the 
kingdom for the purposes of rooting out idolatry 
and superstition, and of dispensing sound religious 
knowledge. While the visitors were thus engaged, 
the clergy generally were required to acknowledge 
upon oath the royal supremacy. About one hun- 
dred parish priests refused, and were, in conse<* 
quence, deprived of their livings. Much the same 
number of dignitaries also lost their preferments 
upon this account Of the bishops, all refused the 
\ oath, excepting Kitchen, of Llandaff, a prelate 
raised to the bench under King Henry, who had 
complied with every change. All the rest were 
. necessarily dismissed Scorn their sees. 

These deprivations, and some deaths which oc- 
curred about the close of Queen Mary's reign, 
placed ail the principal ecclesiastical preferments 
at the crown's disposal. It being essential to the 
public welfare, that offices of so much importance 
shoidd be duly filled, this object early engaged 
Elizabeth's attention. For the 'see of Canterbury^ 
[ vacant by Cardinal Pole's death, she had already 
, dedded upon Dr. Matthew Parker. This eminent 
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diyine was born at Norwich, in 1604, of paremf 
descended from gentlemen's families ; but his fither 
was a wealthy manufacturer. Being a student a' 
Cambridge at the time when Latimer, and other 
eminent men, were intent upon exposing the tra- 
ditions of Popery, Parker also began to doubt the 
soundness of that hollow system. He did noti 
however, forsake the creed of his early years, unti! 
after a very loftg and laborious course of theolo^- 
cal enquiry. At length he became fiilly satisfied 
tliat Romish principles can be traced to no si^lcient 
authority, and henceforth he ssealously stroTe to 
spread the knowledge of such a faith, as will bear 
to be confronted in all its parts with Scripture, 
and with the records of the primitive Church. This 
enlightened conduct recommended him to the pa- 
tronage of Archbishop Cranmer, and of Anne 
Boleyn. Under Henry he obtained various pre- 
ferments ; and under Edward he was advanced to 
the deanery of Lincoln. Being a married man, 
and a Protestant, in the late reign he was deprived 
of all that he held ; and he was moreover oUiged 
to provide for his personal safety by keeping him- 
self concealed. Upon one occasion, during that 
miserable period, a hasty flight, under cover of 
darkness, was necessary to his preservation. That 
anxious night left an ineffaceable mark upon bis 
frame ; a severe injury, then received by means of 
a fall from his horse, proving incapable of a t^io- 
rough cure. Elizabeth had no sooner ascended 
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the throne, than she summoned Parker to court. 
His obedience was unwilling and slow, for he sus- 
pected that some high post was intended for him, 
and he desired no more than the means of spend- 
ing a scholar's life in comfort and respectability. 
He was, indeed, by nature, extremely shy; his 
pleasures had ever been chiefly sought among books; 
and his feeling of unfitness for a public station was 
now much increased by the hurt under which he la- 
boured. He was, therefore, anxious to pass 
through the world away from the busier haunts of 
men. But his learning, judgment, and virtue were 
well known in his sovereign's cabinet. Such a 
man was urgently needed, and he felt himself 
obliged to appear in the royal presence, not for the 
purpose of receiving some respectable appointment 
in the University, which was what he desired, but 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury elect. To this 
important see he was duly consecrated in the 
Chapel at Lambeth, on the 17th of December, 
1559. Within a few days, afterwards, he conse- 
crated, with proper assistants, some eminent Pro- 
testant divines to fill other vacant sees. Among 
the individuals thus advanced was Dr. Cox, King 
Edward's tutor, who had fled to the continent dur- 
ing the late persecution, and who was now preferred 
to the bishopric of Ely. More consecrations quickly 
followed, and thus the bench of bishops was happily 
soon occupied by able and upright men, zealous in 
the sacred cause of sound religion. 
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It cannot be doubted that all these arrangement? 
were watched by the deprived prelates with feelings 
of deep mortification. The number of pari^i?- 
priests who had refused the oath of supremacy wi< 
so very small, and the vacant preferments of k- I 
portance were filled with so much judgment and 
expedition, that the opposition of the Romish dig- 
nitaries occasioned little or no confusion in the 
country. As if disappointed on finding themseiTCS 
thus unimportant, five of the deprived prelates, 
about a fortnight before Archbishop Parker's con- 
secration, presented an angry address to the Queeo. 
A reproving answer was returned to them^ in wluct 
they were reminded of their own support of the 
royal supremacy under King Henry. This admo- 
nition, however, failed of its object. Some of the 
Komish prelates now mounted the pulpit, and 
endeavoured to inflame the people by attacks upoD 
the government and the Reformation. Such con- 
duct being likely to endanger the public peace, the 
principal offenders were taken into custody, and it 
seems that several deprived Romish clergymen of 
note were thus prevented from doing fartho* mis- 
chief. During the spring of 1560, Boner was 
placed in the Marshalsea, never more to be at 
liberty. Of this, perhaps, he had no great reason 
to complain ; for the popular abhorrence with 
which he was justly viewed, rather gained strength 
by time ; the particulars of his atrocities becoming 
daily better known, arid the Romish bigotry, which 
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o'noe bad found some- sort of excuse for them, 
losiiig ground very fest. If at large, therefore^ it 
is &r from unlikely that he might have been sa- 
crificed in some burst of piiblic execration. In his 
prison, however, he was allowed every domestic 
comfort, and he lived diere liine years, freely en^^ 
joyit^ his accustomed pleasures of the table* Of 
the other dejnived dignitaries, arrested about this 
time, none ap|>ear to have been long detained 
^thin the walls of a jprison. Heath, latdy Arch* 
bishop of York, was soon allowed to fix his resi-^ 
Aeace upon a handsome estate which he had bought 
at Cobham, in Surrey. Hethex^e passed the even- 
ing of his days in a style of great respectability, and 
occasionally he had even the honour of entertaining 
the Queen. Two others of the displaced bishop$ 
likewise, retired to houses of their own* Three 
went abroad. Thidby, lately Bishop of Ely, rer 
sided fixr several years under the hospitable roof of 
Archbishop Parker. Another of thttse prekte^ 
. lived and: died a guest of the Dean of Exeter. 
Watson, who now. lost the seerof Lincoln, lived in 
the houses of two bishops successively ; bat his 
marode, unquiet (U^position, efjf^tually destroyed 
both his own hap|>iness, atid the confidence of the 
governtaent in tl^e peaceableness of his intentions. 
Hence it was; at lengthy foundnecessary to take 
away his liberty entirely, and he ended his days a 
prisoner in Wisbeach-castle. Others of Queen 
Mary's bishops flied very shprtljr after deprivation. 
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.i:39ie Bi^otestatnl darifldSi lamr 'raised to^ the^ieni 
6f biflhops;>.lBU8trB0om'Itav6^tfek die ^neied: of an 
aflbfaoflri^d'tepb6ifi(mofdi)eirpiindples. - Tliisda- 
ficiebcjr was. temedied by die C<HiToe£^osi irini 
inet (m Jatinasy^ 156$* >£lizabedi's object iadK 
Mttfingof die Ghttreh laad ever been^ mot the isinv 
cbotion oft any hew 6y8lem> bv^ merely the T&dvdy 
witti prefer ,alteraixaiiai of ihat system* whieii iad 
beea established. Under hei? bfodi^r, and wbkk, 
since his deadly had beeci sealed by the blood «f so 
m&ny holy martyrs.' . Aoeordingly^ King Edwoii's 
forty^^wo'iitticles Mn&re now carefully ooasidecBii 
Tfais' veviskm ended in the retrendbtmeantof stub 
miHkter as appeared, less necessary^ the insepdoatf 
some new matter, and the veduodon; cf the wbritf 
femndary into more clear and scoriptural lauguagei 
Thirty-nine was the number of the articles ;in diii 
ttosended form, and they received an unatumoot 
assent from the C(»^ocation on the Slst of Jantaary) 
being its ninth session. To this body of dootrive 
the national clergy of England are yet requixied to 
profess their solemn adherence. Besides render- 
ing diis important sarvice to die Church, tlie Cour 
vocation authorised the second book of HomiU^ 

The fundamental point in which the ^r^digkm, 
thus happily setded in England^ differs from the 
Church of Rome, is the rejection of unwritted tra- 
dition as a rule of faith. Romanists maintaaij. d^iit 
the inspired writers of the New Testament taught 
doctrines which they have omitted to record, and 
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ikepcDiidider tiiemsdves fMfe tot ptow ^ i h wl i anfeient 

authors^ siid the d^oreesTof councils^ that cmcb docr* 

tribes hkve^e^er been ftlrofessed by the Chmt^ 

Protestantifr sitgaei in opposition to this^ ^attdberd 

is kio. reafioin whaterer fbr suspecting the' inspired 

writers of having omitted to we&tA any article of 

the Christian faith ; and they ^ny that the fkthera^ 

or earliest Chnstian uninspired writers, unil tartistk 

wky 'proofb of the doctriiiei^ exduaivtiy taught bjf 

papal ' divines* They remark too, thai) the -first 

eotmeililirhioh affirmed- aiiy of these doctrines^ -did 

nfiti Ai> v&til ' tear the close of tlK leighth ce»tiiry> 

and that it sat then under very suspicioug drcum- 

btaoces. Hence Protestants rcg^t all such Romttk 

articles of iaith* k» depend* fbr their support upon 

unwvitteii tradition* Of these, the most important, 

ave the Pope's divine right to govern the whole 

Cborch ; trduisubstantiatioii ; the povex^ of priests 

to ofier an atonement for sin, l^ receiving the Sa- 

erament; the propriety of calling upon departed 

spirits, called saints, as mediators with God; the 

lawfolness of paying religious honours to images, 

consecrated bread, and the like ; the existence of 

a place called pulsatory, in which human soids are 

pQimhed for a time ; the Pope's authority to shorten 

the detention of souls in this place ; and the power 

<sf Romish priests to remit sins, in cases where the 

heart is not truly contrite. 

That their forefathers acted wisely in rejecting 
principles of such powerftd efficacy, yet supported 

4 
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ixpoh groitiKb thu9 liiiaatui&ctorir, .En^BsbmeD 
hftve loQg getierally neknowMged. Thek c^HXBtrj 
seems^ ind^, to hare reaped eten great temponi 
benefits from her adoption of a scripicural iaoiL 
Ever sinee Elizabeth's aceessiony England lia» 
made a eonstant progress in all that givea d^gniir 
to men and power to nations. Of such happineat, 
Protestantism appears to be a leading cause: ss 
those European communities which have emhraoed 
the Reformation are far more intelligent, ftniriisA- 
ing, and firee, than those which yet adhere to Rome. 
The Protestant rdigion has, in truth, an obvious 
tendency to nurture manly sense and sound mo- 
rality. Its doctrines are all unquestionable, iu 
usages are all simple and rational, its offers oi 
mercy are all made through genuine contrition 
alone) its policy is to throw open, unreservedly) 
the sources of religious information. 



THE END. 
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